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ACTION OF THE SENATE. 



8K8SI0X OF AUGUST 3« 1892. 

Mr. Proctor. I preaemt memorial of Hon. John W. Hoyt in regud to a Na- 
tional University, "with an accompanying (Toonment, wliicli is a very valuable Ms- 
torical statement on that au])jcct. I movu that it be printed and refsned to the So» 
lect Committee to Establish the University of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Shbrm AN. I move that 5|000 extra copies of the docninent be printed for the 
tue of the Senate, and that the motion be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The Vice-Prbsident. WiU the Senator from Ohio please repeat his statementt 

The Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. SuEiBMAN. The Senator from Vermont presented a memorial accompanied hj 
a very ▼alnable doenment in regard to the Nati^mal tTniTendly and moved that it be 
referred to the oonunittee on that subtieot, of whieh I happen to be a member, and 
printed. I move that 5,000 extra copies maybe printed for the nse of the Senate. 
I do not know what it will cost to pri]it tbat number. I ask that the motion to 
print f xtra copios be referred to the Couiinittee ou Printing. 

Tiie Vick-Presidsnt. That order will be made in the absence of objection. 

8BB6ION or AtrotrsT 5, 1882. 

■ 

Mr. 1Can]>sii80H, fkom the Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the fol' 
lowing resolution, reported it without amendment, it was considered by anani> 

IDOU8 consent and agreed to : 

Ordered, That 5,000 additional copies of the memorial of JoLu W. Hoyt in relation 
to the establishment of the Universitv oTtho United states, with the accompany iug 
paper, bo piintuU iur the use ul' the buuate. 

n 
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MEMQRTAL. 



Washingtot^, D. C, August 3, 1892. 

To ike Manordble the Senate of the United 8t4Ues: 

Besponding to the reqaest of tbe chairmaa of the Select Oommittee 
to Establish the TJniTerBity of the United States, for an aoooant of what 
has been done hitherto in support of the proposition to foand a national 
university in this country, together with a statement of what is now 
deemed desirable in this behalf fh>ni the standpoint of such eminent 
citizens and national organizations as are committed to that enter- 
prisoy I have the honor to submit the accompanying paper, and pray 
tkiot the same may be printed in the usual number and referred to the 
aforesaid committee. 

Very respectfully^ 

John W. Horn 
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A N'ATIONAL TTNIVERSITT. 



The subject of a national university has received much attention 

among thoughtful and patriotic citizens in all periods of our national 
history. 

Thus far, the iiiaiii hindrances to the euterpriso have been, less than 
a just appreciation of its importance by the masses of the people, coupled 
with the early prevaleneeof pioviueial ideas and local jealousies, besides 
more or less (l(ml)t concerning the constitutional powers of the Govern- 
ment andasupremedevolion to the work of material development, on the 
one hand, and on tlie otheramisappreliensionof the relation that would 
be sustained by a central and truly national university to existing in- 
stitutions of the university class. 

The lirst of tliese embarrassments, thouj^h somewhat slow to disap- 
pear, is now rapidly ])assing away. With the spread of educational 
HeusilitieSY the growth of institutions for the higher culture, the marvel- 
ous progress of science and learning, and the consequent increase of 
those discoveries, practical inventionS| and literary achievements, 
Tvhich have greatly added to the pleasures, security, and dignity ot 
lifO} there has also come a new recognition of the high value of learn, 
iug; 80 that intelligent citizens everywhere now vie with each other in 
their eflforts to promote its advancement. Even the uncultured have 
learned the theory of a necessary connection between science and prog* 
ress in the useM arts, and hence, for their own immediate good, as 
well as for the advantage of their children and for the general wel&re, 
-willingly bear a share of the light burden necessary to the upbuilding 
and maintenance of the higher institutions. 

So, too, with the construction of numberless railways and the con- 
stant intermingling of the people of all sections, provincialism has died 
a natural death. Bach community has learned not only to respect 
every other, but to find pleasure in the prosperity of all as x)ortions of 
a common country. 

Moreover, as a result of what lias been dt>iic by the Federal Govern- 
luent for the safety, convenience, and inogress of all, those larger views 
jiow prevail which have made us one peo])le, more loyal tliau ever to the 
Constitution, yet wisely regarding it, as did the liamers themselves, an 
instrument formed with a view to national develo])ment and to hie^h 
rank among the nations as weU as to the preservation of our liberties. 

15 
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A NATIONAL UNIVfiKSITY. 



Finally, thei o is reason to believe that the hiiidi aiicc last mentioned 
will yet more quickly vanish when it conies to be understood at 
the educational centers that the real purpose of the friends of the 
proposed university is not to build up a powerful rival to exist inj^ 
institutions, but rather, first, to sup])lemeut the instruction tlie colleffo 
now f^ives in its jjfraduate courses with the hijxhest aiid fullest jiost- 
graduato teachini^ the world can furnish, and, secondly, to supply such 
facilities for original work under the guidance of master minds as are 
still so greatly needed, and as would enable it incidentally to supply 
all the collegiate institutions of the land with persons most competent 
to fill their chairs of instruction, in return for the multitude of bache- 
lors of arts, letters, science, and philosophy that would flock to the 
national standard. 

One can hardly conceive of a more powerful and eflective agency than 
such an institution would be, whether for the uplifting of the schools 
of the whole country of every class and grade, for the advancement of 
science and learning in the world, or for giving to the United ^States a 
tnie intellectual supremivcy among the nations of the earth. 

In view of all these fansta and considerations the general question of 
establishing some such central university should now find an easy and 
ready solution. Hence this new revival of it, and this further appeal 
to the Congress of the United States, with a statement of what should 
be deemed requisite in this regard, of what has been attempted in that 
direction heretofore, and of what may^reasonably be expected of botii 
people and Government in the Interest of science and learning, and as 
a crowning act of this first full century of the national life. 
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OFFICES OF A TRUE UNIVERSITY. 

While the term university iiaa had so great a variety of applications 
that it is practically without deflniteness of meaning, it is nevertheless 
manifest that it has a proper signification as well as application. Stat- 
ing these as simply as possible by defining the offices which sach an In- 
stitation may be expected to fulfil, it is hardly necessary to say, first 
of all, that it ranks above and beyond the academic and collegiate in- 
stitutions, thosA stepping stones by which it is conveniently reached, 
or that its applicants for admission should have completed the courses 
of instruction which those classes of schools offer, and have fhlly gained 
both the priceless discipline and the very moderate attainments in 
knowledge which they represent. 

The studies therein mastered are supposed to have simply furnished 
a key with which, if iutellectually capable and of resohite i)nri)ose, 
they who have been (;ertilieated by them may ciitor those va^stly broader 
and higher fields of science, art, and philoisophy Avhich themselves bor- 
der on infinity. 

As the common schools of this country, broadly viewed, represent 
what is elementary in the processes of development and acquisition, so 
the college properly stands for what is secondary, leavinfr all beyond as 
the realm of the true university. This is well under^jlood by those who 
stand at the head of the nuiltitiide of so-called universities in America. 
They do not need to be told of the deficiencies they represent. They 
are simply willing to let their growing schools for the present bear the 
high title of which they anxiotisly hope to make tliem some day worthy. 

Following the example of the German universities, several of our 
greater institutions have bravely thrown their forces across the line 
and are doing a large amount of the very best of university work; but 
the bulk of work still done in the m^ority of such as bear the univer- 
sity name is the work of the college — ^the preparation of youth for the 
degree of bachelor. 

The univeisil^ proposed will open its doors for regular oourses with 
graduation to such only as are at least bachelors already — eventually 
to multitudes of such as have been honored with even the doctor's 
degree, since it will be able to furnish to each and to all the very 
ultimate of what has been achieved in every realm and department of 
learning. 

It will be not simply one more of the vast number of schools of aca- 
demic rank, but the crown and culmination of the now incomplete 
American system of education — a flowering of the magnificent growth 
we have been nursing through sunshine and storm these more than a 
hundred years. 

S. Mis. 222 2 17 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 



A second office of the university i» that of forming a complete circle 
of schools of corresponding grade for each and all of the recognized pro- 
fessions — ^not schools limited, like those of the present, to that modicnm 
of attainments which barely represents the bachelor's degree^ but rather 
snch as, beginning with the bachelor's grade^ would meet the demands 
of students aspiring to the highest possible attainments in their respec- 
tive departments, and confer degrees in none of lower rank than those 
of master and doctor. 

Thirdly, a university of this high character, doing post-graduate 
work in its central departments and In all other fields now occupied in 
any efficient manner by existing institutions, could properly perform still 
another function, that of building new professions, as justified in so 
doing, on the basis of known facts and established principles, by open- 
ing proper courses of study therein; thus lifting the so-called occupa- 
tions and trades out of the domain of empiricism into the high realm of 
science. 

A fourth office of a true university is that of enlarging the field of 
human knowledge by means of the researches and investigations of its 
professors and fellows. Thus far this high fhnction has been but 
partially performed anywhere. And yet how inconceivably great are 
the possibilities of an institution not only ever at the fk^ont in its mastery 
of all that is known, nor yet by its members of genius ever at work on 
new problems in every realm and department of the material, intellec- 
tual, and moral universe, and making new discoveries in aid of fin ther 
progress, but also in a truly philosopiiic mauner teachiug its members 
the very art and science of investigation itself. 

Ill ;ui important sense this last-named function of the university is to 
be its leading one; for an institution wliolly, or even very seriously, 
deficient in tliis exalted role would in no proper sense be a ums ersity at 
all. With the utmost comi)leteneHs in all other respects there would still 
remain uu aching void. An insatiable spirit of inquiry, an unquench- 
able ambition to advance the boundaries of human knowledge by new 
conquests iu the infinite realm of the unknown, must pervade and will 
pervade an institution deserving;- the lii^ih title of nniversity. It can 
instruct, elevate, coordinate, and oi iuinate efi'ectively, only in propor- 
tion as it entitles itself to the coiilidcncc of the learned and scientific 
woi kl by its siu'e command of all the lieiglds and outposts, nay, in pro- 
])ortion as by its hi^h conraue. restless energy and skill, it adds to the 
sum total of human acliieN eun'nt. 

l'in;dly, it is an important <>nu-«' of such a university to <l<'feiid. as 
well as tletermine, the truth. Among its members there will always 
be moral heroes as superior to the menaces of i)owor as to the insidious 
arts of the most skillful and corrupt devotees of lalse gods — men able 
to unmask error an<l bold to st;in<l lor tlie right at all hazards. T\m 
sacredness of trnth. freedom of tlionght, and freedom of s])ecch will be 
the inscription upon its portals. It will he not a liglit house only, but 
also a bulwark of liberty and a watpb-tower (qi (^he nation ^nd the wprid.. 
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REASONS FOR FOUNDING A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

First ot* all, the task of plantint? and endowiug a true university is 
herculean, reqnirinir amount of moans not liitlicrto fnrnislied nor 
likely to be furuiahed without the help of the natiou. Great munifi- 
oence has been practiced here and there in recent years by noble-hearted 
AmericonSy whose gifts have far eclipaed the benefactions of all other 
eoantries and times; but the endowments thus accorded, besides being 
insufficient, are ever liable to be in some manner restricted, so as more 
or less to embarrass the administration of tbem. Moreover, in tlie na- 
tore of the case they usually, if not inyariably, somewhat limit or pre- 
vent subsequent benefactions to the same end by the very terms of the 
donation and the naming of the institution. 

On the other hand, the United States, richest, most powerful, and 
most progressive of all the nations, could easily confer such an endow- 
ment on an institution of its own founding as to make it very soon fore- 
most in a<ll the world in point of resources and possibilities. 

Nor is this all; the very giving to it the stamp of the nation, with 
means enough to insure its supremacy, so far from deterring any other 
giver, would operate as a powerM incentive to all persons of fortune 
desirous of promoting any kind of instruction or any line of investiga- 
tion by affording every assurance of security and permanency of the 
institution itself, by offering them the opportunity of connecting their 
benefactions and names eudiuiugly with the most imi»oi tant, as well as 
most brilliant, chisterof schools on the earth, andby giving I livm to real- 
ize that high sense of dignity auil honor whicli must attach to a perma- 
nent co])artnership with the (Tovernment in an undertaking of the 
hijrhcst character possible to man or t4> nations of men. 

Secondly, that a national universitv of this sort would meet a vital 
want of American education, by supplying tho head and culniinntion it 
lacks, is too manifest to require argument. At present we have a series 
of schools in tlir States quite complete, beginning with the kindergarten 
aud ending with the university. But there the work of building haa 
rested even until now. Viewed in all its relations and obligations, the 
proudly-styled ^^American system" is a truncatetl pyramid. A national 
post-graduate university is therefore a logical necessity. Without it 
our youth must stop short of the full measure of learning and discipline 
to which they aspire, or seek for them wholly outside. Nor is this all; 
without the final, supreme institution the whole series lacks the immeas- 
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arable advantage that would come of a complete coordination of 
all giadeB from tbe lowest to tbe highest, so that each link in the series 
below would be controlled and lifted by the legalating power of the 
highest, exercised through the fixing of its own standards of admission; 
this, to say nothing of the fhrther incalculable gain of having such a 
supreme institution as a constant source of supply lor teachers of the 
highest qualifications to be found in the world. 

Hut, til i idly, it is more than a lojjical necessity from tlie standpoint 
of a ('oiiiplcte .systematic scheme; it is also a i)atriotic neceSHity. It is 
only a national university that could in the most eminent degree cul- 
tivate, strengthen, and fortify that sentiment of patriotism on which the 
security and future gioiy of the American Kepublic must depend. It 
was this consideration, next to the interests of learning, that so weijj^heil 
with Washington that he never forgot It in his eloquent appeals to his 
countrymen. 

The gathering of youthful persons of character and scholarship from 
every quarter of the country, for association on the high plane of the 
university for a period of years, would not only make them fellows 
socially and in things intellectual; it would also powerfully tend to 
Strongthen the patriotism of each and all; first by an increase of their 
respex5t, admiration, and affection tor a government at once wise and 
so beneficent, and, secondly, by the promotion of lasting fHendships 
among a class of representatives of diverse sections of the country cer- 
tain to be among the most influential of their citizens, as well as poten- 
tial leaders of thought and sentiment in the country at large. Possibly 
the present greatness of our own country, with tbe marked progress 
of some of our foremost institutions^ may have diminished the force of 
Washington's argument as to the influence of foreign associations in 
weakening the patriotism of our sons who were obliged to cross the 
ocean for the best feoilittes fbr study; but, on the other hand, that very 
greatness has become an unanswerable reason why America should now 
herself provide educational opportunities proportioned to her relative 
importance, her undeniable supremacy among the nations. 

The country will cordially welcome such contributions to this end as 
the churches, or any of them, are pleased to make, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that a ^reat nation whose asjnrations look to ascendancy not 
only in wealth and power but aLso in those noble achievements wiiirli 
are conditioned on preeminence of the hi^rher culture, should so neg- 
lect its duty as to leave this vital interest to even tht^ best attempts of 
competing religious organizations, or to vohnitary agencies of any sorfc 
whatsoever. The duty of the nation to meet t his demand on it^s own 
account, and to hk < 1 it most t horoughly, is a sokjum duty. It may not 
be shirked, and should not be ionjjer j)ostponed. 

Af^ain, it is only a university with a base as broad as the nation itself, 
aye, as broad as universal truth, that eonld hope to draw upon the sym- 
pathies and upon the moral as well as material resources of the whole 
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American people, A university tbuuded on denomination^H i>roferences, 
or any other i>rel'erences, is by that very fact largely limited in itspat- 
ronatre. to tlie great fainily of faith to ^yhieh it belonj^s. It can not win 
all alike \ <y the baiiiiei it Hoats. l^^ov can such an institution, liowever 
pure and lofty its anus, tree itself utterly, if it would, from preferring 
that all who come to it for any purpose should accept the particular 
Mth it represents. A national university need not be, and would not 
be, devoid of religious sentiment, since that is something which inheres 
in the individual soul, but it could have no special shibboleth, no ban- 
ner but that of truth and virtue. To its halls all truth-seekers would 
be alike welcome. The great American nation owes the founding of 
an unbiased, independent, and truly national university to the sacred 
cause of impartial truth and justice. It must not force its sons and 
daughters of genius to enter less than the broadest as well as most 
exalted temple of learning that can be established with the help of un- 
stinted resources and the highest available wisdom. 

And again, the American nation owes it to the cause of republican 
liberty to establish such a university f since, if established, It would not 
only help to strengthen our own bands, but, through the influence of 
men of genius who would come to it from all parts of the world, become a 
powerful indirect means of promoting the growth of free institutions in 
other lands. 

Finally, a great nation like ours has resting upon it the solemn obli- 
gation to contribute in large measure to the advancement of knowledge 
as a means of general human progress. To this end such a university 

would contiibute to a degree beyond the i>ower of ealeulation. Dis- 
coveries and inventions of every sort would greatly multiply under the 
lurce of its inspiration and systematic direction. A« a consequence, 
the burden of toil would be earlier lightened in all civilized lands; added 
millious of unfettered minds would earlier iind new profit as well as 
pleasure in tlie world of thought; and mankind would advance with 
iMore rapid strides towards the goal of a true civilization. Hence it was 
that the patriots and pliilanthropists of America but lately gathered in 
Independence Hall, for the organization of a human freedom league 
and for the purpose of maturing plans for a congress of the representa- 
tives of all the republics, adopted resolutions strongly suj)portive of 
the proposition to i'ouud a national university at the earliest possible 
day. 
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REASONS FOR THE UNIVERiSITY AT WASHINGTON. 

These are not far to seek. In the first phice, the District of Columbia 
is the only sufticient and suitable spot within the United States where 
the Federal Government has exclusive and perpetual jurisdiction. 

Secondly, the District of Columbia, besides bein^ in every way suita- 
ble as a location, is the spot designated by the Father of his Country, 
who was the first to propose its establishment, aud who left such en- 
dowment as he was able for its estabiishment there. 

Moieover, Washington is far more than a sufficient and suitable^ 
spot for a national university. 

(1) It is built in the midst of one of the finest landscapes in Amer- 
ica — one that becomes to the lover of nature a constant sonrce of pleas- 
ure and Inspiration. 

(2) It is one of the most healthftil, as well as most agreeable, locali- 
ties in the country — ^warm enough in summer, yet never so hot as some 
others, never intensely cold in winter; Its climate, all in all, more 
equable than that enjoyed by other cities east of the Bocky Mountains. 

(3) The city of Washington is without parallel in this country for the 
excellence of its plan; for the number of its parks, squares, triangles, 
aud circles; for the breadth and beauty of its streets, the magnificence 
of its public structures, and the extent of its adornment with historic 
monuments and the statues of heroic men. 

(4) It abounds in historic associations of priceless value. One sees 
on every hand the private abodes and places for public activity of 
statesmen, orators, scholars, and scientists who have won immortal 
honors and added nnfading- luster to the American name. 

(5) As the city stands to-day it is hardly equaled by any other for 
the elegance of its private mansions; and the building of new ones, 
each vieing with the other, still proceeds at a steady if not rapid pace. 

(6) It is a desirable place for the residence of advanced students and 
professors, because of the unequaled proportion of its citizens eminent 
for culture in science, art, letters, and philosophy. 

(7) It is no less desirable on account of its metropolitan character. 
Here are gathered annually and almost constantly leading representa- 
tives of all geograi)hical divisions; not only the statesmen of all sec- 
tions, but also the representatives of every sort of natiojial orgauiza- 
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tion. It is fast becoming- the rallyiug point for every gieat interest 
of the country uikI tlie world. 

(8) With its varied culture and elegance of maiinci s, it is also the 
most democratic of cities. Men and Avomen of wortli and genius, whose 
modest means and humble abtxle would limit them in some other cities 
to the nune lowly associati(»us, are here made welcome in the costly 
palace of the cultured and opulent. 

(9) The multitude of religious, (charitable, and philanthropic organ- 
izations in active (►perat ion, with less than the average proportion of 
the haunts of vice, make it a com i)a rati vely safe place for advanced 
students whose ambition would lead them to Washington as a high 
seat of learning. 

(10) For all these reasons — for what Washington is, embraces, and 
represents — ^there is no place like it in America for, the cultnre and 
sure growth of a love of country. The students here gathered from 
every quarter, and here taught, not alone by the university, but likewise 
taught and molded by the spirit and patriotic influences of the city 
itself, would in time return to their thousands of homes more ardent 
patriots, the better qualified to serve their country, the more resolute 
in purpose to protect it fix>m perils of every nature and to promote its 
highest welfare. 

Thirdly, Washington has already an aggrega tion of facilities and op- 
portunities in the way of legislative bodies, courts of every class, scien- 
tific bureaus, and like organizations, as well as libraries, museums, art 
eoUections, laboratories, worksli()])s, and otlier sources of help available 
to a greater or less extent, sncii as is liai dly surpassed by any in even 
the Old World. BehuM the iiivr-ntory oftliem: 

In the Treasury l)ei»artiueiil of the Unih il Stat4».s — 

The OHice of the Coast and (ieodetic Survey. 

The Utlicc of the Life Saving Service. 

The Marine Hospital Service. 

The Bureau of Statistics. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
In the War Department — 

The several nulitary bureaus. 
In the Navy Department — 

The Xaval Observatory. 

The Oftice of the Nautical Almanac. 

The Hydrograidiic Ottice. 

The Bureau of Navigation. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

The Bureau of Ordnance. 

The Bureau of Construction and Bepair. 

The Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

The IMiiseum of Hygiene. 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

The Dispensary. 
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Id the Department of the Interior — 

The Patent Office. 

The Bmean of Education. 

The Office of the Geological Survey. 

The Census Office. 
In the Department of Agriculture — 

The Botanical Division, with the gardens and grounds. 

The Division of Vegetable Pathology. 

The Pomological Division. 

The Microscopical Division. 

The Chemical Division. 

The Ornitliolof^ieal Divimon. 

The I'\)icslry Division. 

The Eiitomologiciil Division. 

The 8ilU Seetiou. 

The Expci i mental Stations. 

The Ofliee oi" Statist ies. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, 

The Weather Buiean. 

The Agricultural Museum. 
Of establishments not under Departmental controi— 

The Smithsonian Institution. 

The National Museum, with tweuty-two departments. 

The Medical Museum. 

The Mediciil Library. 

The Bureau of Ethnology. 

The Light- House lioard. 

The Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 

The At*senal. 

The Congressional Library. 
The United States Botanic Garden. 
The Zoological Garden (in preparation). 
Tbe Government Printing Office. 
The Soldiers' Home. 
Office of the National Board of Health. 
Government Hospital for the Insane. 
The National Deaf-Mute College. 
Courts, District, Circuit, and Supreme. 
Of local institutions and establishments — 

The Columbian University, with its professional department of 

law and department of medieine. 
The Ifowjird University, with its like departments. 
The Georgetown University, with its departments. 
The "National University" law school and school of medicine. 
The Corcoran Art Gallery. 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. - 
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Of local Institattoiis apd establishmente^OontinuecU 

The Golambia Hospital for Women* 

The Children's HospitaL 

The Providence Hospital. 
Of learned associations of men — 

The Philosophical Society of Washington* 

The Anthropological Society. 

The Biological Society. 

The Chemical Society. 

The Botanical Society. 

The National Geographical Society. 
To all of which might be added, since their annual meetings are held 
at Wasliiiigton, the National Academy of Sciences, and the American 
Historical Society. 

Already the total valuation of the eolhM^tions, literary and scientific, 
"belonging tn tlip GoveniiiK iit and available' for purposes of instnu tion, 
is over -*t<;iO,()(iii.(MK); the aggregate expenditures for the care and use of 
them in the work of tlie ( iovernment, nearly ^ijOOO^OOU annually. And 
the collections are rapidly growing. 

The Congressional Library, already the largest in the New World, 
having long since outgrown its present accommodations, is soon to be 
put in ])osseBsion of the finest library building on the fiice of the earth 
and will then rapidly advance to its proper rank by the side of those 
great collections at London and Paris. 

The Smithsonian Institution, having relations of exchangewith e^ery 
goyemment, institution, and society of importance in the world, is pie* 
pared to offer to the UniTersity, when established, nnparalleled ad- 
vantages in the departments of natural history and the arts. 

Fourth. We have at Washington, in all departments of the Govern- 
ment, nearly a thousand experts in a great number of classes or branches 
of service, from the shops in the navy-yard to the Supreme Court itself; 
the whole body of them constituting the most important cluster of men 
of genins and rare attainments in the world* Hundreds of these men 
could serve a great university, either as lecturers and instructors, or by 
furtherance of its scientiftc work in some other way; thus greatly aid- 
ing it, while also adding something to their very moderate regular in- 
coHics, and liiuuuig uaw inspiration for a still better service in their 
usual roiiiids, if not, indeed, tor the supreme work ut new discovery. 
For a great and i)owerful nation to allow all tliese vast and varied 
resources to remain indefinitely without the fullest possible use in the 
interest of science, and learning, while at the same time mtiltitudes of 
its citizens are sud'ering irreparable loss for want of them, is ineom- 
prehensible. It is certainly the worst economy conceivable and seems 
hardly less than criminal. 

Fifth. Washington is becoming not only the most beautiful large city 
in America^ as well as one of the most healthful, and also a favorite 
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place of resideiK'e for peoplt; of talent, culture, and fortune; it is also 
U) be the seat of iii:in\ iiiHtitutioiis of learning; addinj; to tlie universi- 
ties already there, \ulh the several law and other professional schools, 
which have made it an important educational center, great institutions 
of the university rank for the Cathoiie and Methodist churches, and 
probably for yet other religious bodies. Plant there, in the uiidst of all 
these, a national university, with its great eentral faculties of art, let- 
ters, science, and philosophy, its high departnu nts of the mathematical 
aufl physical scieuccii, of applied chemistry, of mining and metalliu^^y, 
of civi! and mechanical engineering, of top4)graphi4'al and liydro^raph- 
ical eu^ineerintr, of architecture, of geology an<i mineralogy, of the l)io- 
logical sciciK t s, of agriculture, of sanitation, of mediciTie, of Jurisjiru- 
dence, of education, of commerce, of the social and ]»oiitical sciences, 
with its superior schools of every other sort, bringing into relati(UKS 
with it the navy and military schools as w ell, and there will also come 
the great theologi<nil schools of evei y denomin ation, each with its inde- 
pendent control, yet each borrowing from the university in many de- 
partments, and in turn strengthening it by augmentation of uumbera 
consecrated to high aims, and giving to it that increased iuvigoratioii 
which comes of the attrition of intellectual forces. 

Sixth. Since Washington is the seat ot government for the nation, it 
is for the interest of good government that the representatives of the 
people who concentrate there should have the benefit of such an atmos- 
phere and of such personal contact as would be afforded by a university ' 
city. Larger informatioo, broader views, and loftier aims would be 
theirSy even the ablest and best of them, by reason of the influences 
that would euvelop them even as the earth is enveloped in its own ocean 
of ether. 

Seventh. The presence of a great universitfy in the national capital 
would have a direct influence on the character of the people's repre- 
sentation in Congress; encouraging men of the highest type, of highest 
culture^ and of purest aspirations to seek these positions of so great im- 
portance to the country and to the cause of good government every* 
where, and yet firom which some may now shrink because of the sacri- 
fices involved. 

Last of ally the presence of a great national university at the seat of 
government) with all it involves of opportunity, intellectual associa- 
tion, social refinement, and moral dignity, would tend to insure to the 
United States such representation from foreign courts as would yet 
further improve the tone of the national capital, while in an important 
manner adding to the influence of our country in all matters of diplo- 
matic intercourse and in the satisfactory adjustment of international 
questions* 
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SUMMARY OP EFFORTS IN THE PAST. 

A summary of the notable eftbrts hitherto made in behalf of a national 
university would probably surprise even those most familiar with the 
history of eduoation. While it can hardly be doubted th&t others than 
those herein noted have been made, it is nevertheless true that great 
care has been taken to make the memorandum complete, and to present 
the steps known to have been taken in due chronological order, begin* 
ning with the few important words to that end in Gen. Washington's 
headquarters at Cambridge, and ending with the resolutions recently 
adopted by the Human Freedom League in old Independence Hall, 
and by the General Committee of Three Hundred charged with the 
duty of arranging for a Pan-Bepublic Congress^ to be held in 1893. 

Passing such known efforts in simple review, we note: 

I. The suggestion of Samuel Blodget, afterwards author of the first 
formal American work on political economy, in the presence of Gen. 
Washington, Gen. Greene, and H^|. William Blodget, in Washington's 
military camp at Cambridge, in October, 1775 — a suggestion made in 
answer to remarks upon the damage the militia were doing to the col- 
leges in which they were quartered, and in the following words: 

Wuil, tu jiiakc umendB for these injuries, I bo(>e after our war we shall erect a noble 
natioual university at which the youth of all the world may be proud to receive iu- 
Atruotiotie.' 

II. The important words of Gen. Washington in response to the fore- • 
going, namely: 

Tcung nuui, yow are a prophet, inspired to vpealk mihai /<hii oonfidrnt mil one day he 
realized, 

III. The yet more memorable remark of Washington after the Revo- 
lutionary war, the permanent location of the national capital, and a 
most careful consideration of the university interest, to wit: 

While tha work of establishing ft national university may be properly dtfferrod 
until CougreMB is comfortably accomrnoilabed ami tlio city Iiuk so far ^^rown as to >>o 
prepared for it, the ciite.rprixf muHt not be foryotlt n ; and I tniHt that 1 haw not omitted 
to take each measures an will at all events secure the entire object in time. (Ueferriug to 
his intended bequest.) 

lY. The strenuous efforts of James Madison and Charles G. Picker- 
ing, doubtless with the earnest encouragement of Washington, and with 

1 Samuel Blotlget'a ^'Eoououiicft/' p. 22. 
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tbe active Btipport of Benjamin FrankliD, James Wilson, William Sam- 
uel Johnsoni James Butledge, and yet others of its distinguished mem- 
bers, in the Oonstitiitional Gonvention of 1787, who desired to have 

provision for a national university expressly made in the Constitution 
itself — efforts only .it len^^tli (liscoiitiiiued in delerenoe to the general 
opinion that the i)uwer to establish such an institution v\a.s sufficiently 
implied. 

Following is a correct sunitnary ot the ])r<)<»eedings on this subject 
in the convention, as recorded by James Madison: 

May £9, 17S7. — Mr. Charles l*k kerin«^ laid before the House the draft of a l\'dei al 
Government, wliiuh lie had prepared, to be agreed upon between the free and inde- 
pendent States of America: 

Hie legiBlaturo Bball have power * * • 

«*•«••« 

To establish and provide for a national tmiveisity at the seat of govennnent of 

the United States. ^ 

Augtut ISf 1767. — lu convention Mr. Madison submitted, in order to be referred tu 
the Committee of Detail, the following powers proposed to be added to those of the 
general legislatore; 

• « « To establish a university.* 

September 14^ 1787. — Mr. Madison and Mr. Pickering moved to insert in the list of 
powers voted in August a power to establish a university in which no preference or 
distinetion should be allowed on aeeount of religion.* 

Mr. Wilson and others supported the motion, but Gouverneur Morris 
strongly insisted that such addition to the Constitution would be a 
superfluity, since "the exclusive power at the seat of jioveruuieiit 
would reach tlic object." This view was sbaicd by enough inenibera 
to defeat the v>it^position ; Pennsylvania, Virginia, North ('arolina, 
South Carol uiii, and iMr. Johnson, of Connecticut, voting for it as a 
means of making the university laore sure, and Massachusetts, Mew 
llainpsiiire, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, (U-orgia, and Mr. Sher- 
, man, of Connecticut, voting in tlie neirative. Not one word appears 
to have beeu said against the desirability of the proposed university. 

V. The argument and appeal of Dr. Benjamin Rush, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and a leading scientist of his time: 

(1) In bis address to the people of the United States, in lis;, among 
other things, strongly arguing for a Federal university, as a lueajus uf 
securing to the people an education suited to tiie needs of tlie country, 
a true university with post-graduate scholarshii)s, and fellowships in 
coTiTiectiou with the consular service, aud an educated civil service 
generally. 

(2) A year later, in another apiu ;!! througli the Peimsylvauia Ga- 
zette, in which are found the Ibllowmg passages: 

Yonr goremment can not be execntwl ; it is too oxtpnsi v* for a repnblic. It is 
contrary to the habitsof theproplc. snv tli«' iiu-niifH dl" theConHtittitioii of tbe United 
States. However opposite to tiio opiuiuut* aud wisbes of a uiajuiii^ ot the citizens 



*lisdisoarapen,XI.7M.' «]£sdlM» Papers, HI, 1S54. 
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of the United States these decliuatioiiB and predtctioiiH may be, they will certaioly 

come to pass, unless the people are prepared for our form of j;overninent by an 
education -Hlapted to the new and pernliar situation of our country. To eflTcot this 
great aud iircciisary work let ono of tUo lirst acts ot tlie new Conp;rp88 be to estalt- 
lish within the district to bo allotted for them, a Federal university, iuto which the 
youth of the United States shall be received after they hare finished their stndies 
and taken degrees in the colleges of their respective States. * • * 

Should this plan of a Federal nnivevsity, or one like it, be adopted, then will be- 
gin the golden age of the Ignited Stnto8. While the business of education in Europe 
consists in lectures upon the ruins of ralniyra and the antiquities of Hercnlanoum, 
or in (lispnte al>out Hebrew points, (lireek ])artitles, or tlie accent and quantity of the 
Koiuan language, the youth of America will be employed in acixuiring those branches 
of knowledge which increase the convenience of life, leseen human misery, improve 
onr eonntry, promote popnlation, exalt the haman understanding, and establish do- 
mestic, social, and political happiness. 

Let it not be said. This is not the time for such a literary and political establish- 
ment. Let us first restore public credit. * * • Let us regulate our militia, let 
us V>uild onr navy, an<l lotus protect and extend our connnerce. * » « This is 
false rensoninjj. We shall never restore public credit, retriilate onr militia, build a 
navy, or revive our couanerce until we remove the ignorance aud prejudices and 
change the habits of our citisens, and this can never be done until we inspire them 
with Federal principles, which can only be effected by onr young men meeting and 
spending two or three years together in a national university, and afterwards dis- 
senunatiug their knowledge and principles through every county, town, and village 
of the United States.— CKepublished by Dr. Goode, 1790.] 

VI. Tiie efforts of the newspaper press during the closing years of 
the last century^ as reported by Samuel Blodget in his work entitled 
Economical — ettorts so many that in spoakm u of them lie remarks: 

It woiikl lie an endless task) and require volmnt s to hold all that hah liet ii written 
ill tavor of a Federal heart and university in our perodical papers since J775. 

As examples, extracts are taken irom some of the newspaper articles 
quoted by i>lo(l<xet' as published September, 1787. 

If a Federal university whonld he estjiblislied I shall nflvnnce my liunible opinion 
on the plan; here it is enough to observe that the institution must be simple, com- 
plete, and grand. The great science of politics requires a particular professorship, 
and a i>crson qualified for this place must be one of the first characters in the United 
States. A mere financier or civilian is not a politician ; this philosophic character 
nnist understand morals^ war, finance, commerce; manufactures, agriculture, police, 
philosophy; he must have a perfect \ ie^v of all the great affairs of a nation in their 
whole exl<'iit rnnlintirnate connect ion. " " * 

Thti belles ]eitre« or ele;;ant literature claim also particular attention. Thcj!.e are 
both in the ancient and modern stilu called humauiora, because they huntauizo and 
refine the hnnum heaxt. They are not merely ornamental, hut exteemely nselhl by 
ennobling those affections which are the bands of civil society; and by qualifying 
men in mveral respects for all the important offices of government. * * • 

Natural philosophy and matlicmatics are the sameeverywherey bnt moral and sen- 
timental literature has a great influence on manners and government. A criti( al in- 
quiry into the Kpecies and forms of learning:: most proper for America would be a no- 
ble object to a man of genius and pi»lit leal knowledge. • • • 

America must have her own sterling, even in learning; let her establish an academy 
0/ ielles lettr^f of this every fine genius in the Union should be a member; it must 
be central; and under the patronage of the Federal power. 

I Eoonomica, Appendix, pp. lY-VjU. 
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From the luduiHindent Gazetteer, Philadelphia, 1788, No. 548: 

A gentlemftn under the signature of "Nestor, some inonthA sinoo, gave the public a 
hint for rrectincr n Ft'«ler:»l university. How much this will promote Iparning in 
general is (^vi<lt nt from the situation of this yoim^ cofintry. whose p»'ouuiury and 
literary resources can not yet be great enough lor imn v than one illutiiriouif a»»embly 
tf the flitM09. It wonld be an exeellent institution for promoting Federal sentiments. 
In tbe happy spring of yonth all oar affeetions bloom— the high sense of honor, 
th<> wiiniith of frimdKhip, the glow of patriotic virtue there animate tin? enrap- 
tured soul; sublime and elefraiit litf ratttrc there has its highest rt'lish. refhies and 
exaltK th<'H»' tiolth' pasBions. Wliat glorioiiH ♦'ffects may not then a nation expect 
from a coiu-ourse of her beut sons at the teui|ite of wisdom! Society in the sweet 
enjoyment of wisdom, literature, and tbe many social pleasures of an academic lifo 
-will create a mntoal endearment and form those charming IHendships that will eon- 
tinoe to the grave. When after a finished edncation they depart to their diflfereut 
■tationsand places of residence they will be so many capital links of the Federal I'Hion; 
80 many stately cohimns under the grand fabric; so nmiiy brii^bt Inminarii s to shed 
a radiance thron^^'h the whole Federal system, and so many powerful centripetal 
forces to give eternal stability. 

TIL In this connection may also be cited the following from The 
American MuBeum, October, 1780: 

Whether viewed by the contemplative eye of tbe philosopher or fanned by the more 
active mind of the politician and legislator, the happiness arising to society fkrom 
the progress of science in the world presenti« the most pleasing conseqaences as 

our encouragement to e.^taldish institutioiiH fur the edncation of youth in every 
hranch of literature. No country is mau- indclit^ d to the cause of learning than 
Amcri( a. To the well-informed mind of her citizens does she owe her present im- 
port4int rank in the scale of nations; to this is she indebted for her unparalleled, 
advances to greatness and empire, and on this does the preservation of her futare 
libertiee and all the invalnable rights of human natore essentially depend. * • * 
America, from her local situation^ possesses greater advantages for the promotion 
of literature nrid \hv arts tlian have marked any other Ti;iti<»Ti in the early Btages of 
its political existence, not IxMiitr nubjert to Ihc constant iiiii>a(ls of liarbariaiis or the 
tyranny of superstition, nor interrupted by the frequent din of anus, ever hostile to 
thearts. * • • 

While the lesser schools and every literary institntion, however small, must be 

thought worthy the attention of Government, I hope to see the establishmi nt of a 
Federal university. It is an idea wliit li has liccn hcr<'toforc suggested, and which 
presages much futures a<lvantage to the public. Such a university may be erected in 
a centi'al situation of the Union, under the management of able instructors, to which 
tbe students graduating at the different State colleges may repair to finish their 
education, by lemaining two or three years, and principally directing their studies 
to the political interests of the country, the great object <xf legislation and national 
jurisprudence. As we have taken our station among the other nations of the world, 
it is biirMy proper we shonl<l form on national prin< i|>les which can he best done 
by pruni(»tiii^ stjch institutions as have a tendency to remove local views and habits 
and beget mutual confidence, esteem, and goo<l fellowship between those who 
* * * must rise or fall together. The institntion above alluded to, I think, will 
be happily calculated to answer those valuable purposes and have the most benc^cial 
effects in a political view. * * '* 

It remains for America, by an early attention to the cncotira Bremen t of every art 
and science, and the cultivation of the human mind to the lii^^liest ])itch f>f inj- 
provemcnt, to tit the inhabitants of this western world lot thv enj<)yment of that 
freedom and independence finr which they have so nobly fought, and which will 
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never bo wrested from tlieiii while they with their milk the first principles 

of civil liberty and are uniformly educatcil m an abhorrence of every attempt that 
may be formed to deprive thetn of this nii^ht .v boon of heaven.' 

YIII. The words of President Wasiiiugton in his address to Congress 
on January 1790: 

Nor am I less jieranaded that you will agree with me in the opinion that there la 
nothing whieh can better deserve your patronage than the pronioticMi of science and 
literatare. Knowledge is, in every conntry, the surest basis of happiness. . In one in 

which the measures of ;r<>v( rninent reeeive their impreiwionB so iinnHMliately ftom 
tlio >i<'tis«' (<r tho conmuinity as in f»urs it is propnrtionably essfTiti il 'lo the secnr- 
it\ <»t a free Cdustitution it ("ontributes in various ways — by ' > n viiicinsx tiiose who 
are interested with the public administration that every valuable end of gf»vern- 
mcnt is beat answered by the enlightened confidence of the people and by teaching 
tile people themselves to know and to value their own rights; to discern and provide 
against invasions of them; to distingnlsh between oppression and the necessary ex- 
ercise of lawful authority, between brethren, proceeding from a disregard to their 
cnnvenicTice, and tho«»e resulting; from the inevitable exigencies of society ; to dis- 
criniinatr tlu> spirit of lilierty from tliat of licoiit iousness, cherishing the first and 
avoitling the last; and uniting a spe*Mly but temperate vigilance against encroach- 
ments with an inviolable respect for the laws. Whether this desirable object will l>e 
best ptomoted by affording aids to seminaries of learning already established, by the 
institution of a national university, or by any other expedients, will be worthy of a 
place in the deliberations of the legislature^* 

IX. The Senate's coiK urrinp: response ol" Jainiary 11, 1790, to Presi« 
dent Washington's message of January 8, preceding. 

liiteratnre and science are essential to the preservation of a fair conatitntion; tho 
measures of government nhonld therefore be calculated to strengthen the confidence 
that is due to that important truth.' 

X. The address of the House of Bepresentatives, on Jannary 12, 
1790, in answer to the President's message of January 8. 

We concur with yon in lh«i the sentiment that agri<!ulture, coninu rce. and manufac- 
tures are entitled to Itgishitivc protection, and that the jtromotion of science and 
literature will contribute to the security of a free government. In the progress of 
our deliberations we shall not lose sight of objects so worthy of our regard.^ 

XT. President Washington's letter of November 27, 1794, to John 
Adams, Vice-President of tiie United States, relative to the proposi- 
tion of TliomiM Jefterson to ini])i >rt tlie Genevan faculty of learned men 
as a nucleus for a national university: 

I have not been able to give the papers herewith enclosed more than a hasty read 
ing, returning them without delay that you may offer the perasal of them to whom* 
soever yon should think proper. The pictnre drawn in them of the Qenevese is 

really interesting and aftecting. The ]irnposition of transplanting the members 
entire of the university of that place to America, with the acquisition ot nic nm to 
establish the same, an<l to be a<'Companied by a <*oiisiderable emigrati(ju. is inipoi- 
tant, requiring more consideration than under tho circuuistances of the moment 1 am 
able to bestow npon it. 

' Aniericiiu Museum. Vol. 6, pp. 21»0, 291. ^Id., p. OSfi. 

'Aouals of CongresSi 1st Coug., 224 8§ds., p. 933* <Id.,p. 1U52. 
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That a national univer.sify in this country is a thing to he desired has always hoen 
my decided oiiiiiion, and thu appropriation of ground and of lands for it in the 
Federal City has long been con tempi at t?d and talked of; bnt how matiiicrl or how 
far the transportation oi'aii entire seminary of foreiguers^ who may not uuderbtaud 
onr language, can be wnimilated therein is more tiitiii I am prepared to give an 
opinion upon, or indeed how far Ainds in either eaae are attainable* * • • 

I shall at any leisure after the sessiou is fairly opened take pleasnre in a full and 
ftee eonsaltation witii yon on the snbjecti being with much esteem and regard, etc.^ 

XII. President Washington' s letter of December 15, 1794, to Kdmmid 
Kandolph, Secretary of State, requesting his aasistaiice, and that of 
Mr. James Madison, in matiirinjj the measures proper to be ailopted 
by him in disposing of the stocks designed to begin the endowment of 
the proposed national university : 

For the reasons mentioned to you the other day, namely, the Virginia Assembly 
being in session, and a plan beinj^ on foot for establishing a seminary of lenmitig 
upon an extensive scale in the Federal City, it would ohlipcme if you and Mr. Madi- 
son would endeavor to mature the measures which will be proper for me to pnrsne in 
order to bring my designs into view as soon as you can make it couvetiieut to your- 
selves. 

I do not Icnow that the enelosed, or sentiments similar to them, are proper to be 
engrafted in the eonunnnications which are to be made to the legislature of Virginia, 

or to the gentlemen who arc named as trustees of the seminary whioh is proposed to 
be established in the Federal City; but as it is an extract of what is contained in 
my will on this subject, I send it merolv for (•oiiHid<'ratiori. 

The shares in the diil'ereut navigations are to be located and applied in the tnauucr 
vhieh has been the snbjeet of eonTorsation.* 

XIII. Washington's formal letter of JaDuary 28, 1705, to the Com* 
miasioners of the District of Columbia^ plainly anDoancing his intention 
to contribute a considerable sum towards the ifounding of a university 
peculiarly American in teachings; in which letter he said: 

A plan for the establishment of a nnivenity in the Federal city has frequently 
been thesnltleet of oonvevsation. • • • 

It has always been a sonroe of serious refleotion and sincere regret with me that 
the yonth of the TTnitod StSites should be sent to Ibreign countries for the purpose at 

education. Although there are doubtless many, nndor thfs«' oirciiuisfanpos, who 
escape the danger of contracting principles unfavorable to republican govf rn 
ment, yet we ought to deprecate the hazard attending ardent and suscejitiblc minds 
from being too strongly and too easily prepossessed in favor of other political sys- 
tems before they are eapable of appreciating their own. 

For this reason I have greatly wished to see a plan adopted by which the arts, 
sciences, and belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest extent, thereby embrac:- 
ingall the advantages of Enrnpeau tuition with the means of acquiring the liberal 
knowledge which i?= neces,sary to <|iialifv our citizens for the exigencies of public as 
well as private . and (wliich with nie is a consideration of great niaguitude) by 
assembling the youth from the diil'ereut parts of this rising republic, contributing 
ftom their interoonise an interehangeof information to the removal of prejudicee 
which might perhaps sometimes arise from local ciroumstanoes. 

The Federal city, from its centrality and the advantages which in other respects 
it most hftve OTor any other place in tiie United States, ought to be preferred as a 

* Writings ol W ushingtou, Sparks, XL, 1. *Id., p. 2. 
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proper site for sacb a Dniversity. And if a plan can be adopted npon a scale as ex- 
tttaelve hh I hare de8crib«Ml, aud the executioM of it sbonld commence under favor- 
able auspices in a reasonable time with a fair prospect of success. I will grant iu 
perpetuity fii>y shares in the navigation of the Potomac Biver toward the endow- 
ment of it. 

Wbat annuity will urim from these shares when the uavigatiou is in full opera- 
tion can at this time be only ooi^eotoied, and ttioee who are acquainted witii it can 
form as good a jadgment as myself. 

Am the design ot* this university has assumed no Ibrm with which lam acquainted, 

nnd as I am equally ignorant who the persoos are who have taken or are disposed 
to take the innt!ir!n«»^ of tlu» plan upon themselves, I have been ;ft a loss to whom I 
should mak«- the coniuiuuication of my iuteutions. If the Cuiumissionors of the 
Federal cit^' liavc any particular agency in bringing the matter lurward, then 
the information which I now giro to them is in proper course. If, on the other 
hand, they have no more to do in it than others who may be desirous of seeing so 
important a measure carried into effect, they will be so good as to excuse my using 
fbem as the medium for disclosing theno my intentions; because it appt^ars neces- 
8ar> tliat tli«» ftmds for tlie establishment and support of the instittit i<M) should be 
known to the ])rf»m()t<*rs of it, and I sc«5 no mn(h» moT«* rlifjiWp for announcing my 
purpose. Ft»r those reasons 1 give you the tnniblo of this address, and the atisur- 
ance of being, etc. * 

XIV. The indirect approval of the national university proposition 
by Thomas Jefl'erson, in his letter of February 23, 1795, to Washington 
on the subject of transferring to this country the fiiculty of the OoUege 
of Geneva, Switzerland, in which he said: 

You were formerly deliberating on the purpose to which you should apply the shares 
in tiae Pot<nnac and James River companies presented to you by our Assembly, and 
yon did me the honor of asking me to think on the subject. As well as I remember, 
some academical institution was thought to otl'er the best application of the money. 
Should you have finally decided in favor of this, a circumstance has taken place 
whirh would render the present moment the most ;u!vant;ii:»'(m.s to carry it intoexe- 
cutiuu by giving to it at the outset such jin eclat and siieli holid advantage as would 
insure a very general t-uueourso to it of the youths from all our States, and probably 
from the other parts of America, which are free enough to adopt it. The persecntion 
which has taken place at Geneva haji demohshed the college of that place, which was, 
in a great measure, supported by the former government. The colleges of Geneva 
and Edinbnrg were considered as the two eyes of Europe in matters of science, inso- 
much that uo other pretended to any rivnlship with either. Edinbnrg has lieen the 
most famous in medicine dnriu'; tlie Mi'c of (Jullen; hut (;<neva mo.st so in the 
other branches of seience aiul much the most resorted lo from the continent of 
Europe, because the French language was that which was used. 

A Mr. D'lvemois, aOeuevan, and a man of science* known as the author of a history 
of that republic, has proposed the transplanting of that college in a body to America. 
He has writ ten to me on the subject, as he has also done to Mr. Adams, as he was 
formerly known to us both, givinp: tis the ihtails of his views for efleetiii<^ it. Proba- 
lily these have been c ommnuicated to you by Mr. Adams, as D lvernois desired 
should be done, hut lest thoy should not have been communicated, I will take the 
liberty of doing it. His plan, I think, wouhl go to about ten or twelve professor- 
ships. He names to me the Ibilowing professors as Ukely, if not certain, to embrace 
the plan. • * • 

1 Sparks, xi, 14. 

S. Mis. 222 
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It conld not be expected iliat any propoaition from Btrangers iinacq[iiaiated trith 
our means and our -nrauta, could jump at oBce into a perfect accommodation with 
these. But tliosi pK-stnted to uh would seem to trend on and are capable of modlfloa^ 

tions voconcilnlilr ))• rh;ips t(» Hit- vii'wa of botli partit s. 

(1) W»* can wt'll disiK iisf with her srccuid and third colleges, the trial being too 
partiul for our extensive country, nnd the second suflKciently and better provided 
for already by our public and private grammar sobools, * * * 

(2) We are not to count on raising the money firom lands, and consequently we 
must give up tbe proposal of the <;(dony of Geneva fiurmers. But the wealth of Gen- 
eva in money being notorious and the class of moneyed mon being that whicli the 
nt'vr !Xovfnnn("iit arc trying to get rid of, it i« probable that a capital sum could be 
borrowetl on theerejUt of the fund under eonsiderut ion suflicient to meet the tirst 
expenses of the transpluiiiation aud establishment, and to supply also the delicieucy 
of revenne till the profits of the shares shall become sufficiently superior to the sup* 
port of the college to repay tbe sums borrowed. 

(S) The ccnnpositionof the academy can not be settled there. It nuist be adapted 
to our eircnnisitfinces. nnd ran therefore only hv fixed lictwt en tliem nnd persons here 
acfjnniiited with those circuiiiNianees, and conferring for the purpose after their ar- 
rival here. For a country so marked for agriculture as ours, I should think no pro- 
fessorship so important as one not mentioned by them —a professor of agTieultur<6-^ 
who, before -Uie students should leave the collcfre, should carry them through a 
conree of lectures on the principle and praet'u eof nuri( ultine; and that this pro* 
fessor sbould come from no country but England. Indeed, I should mark Young as 
t!)e tu;m to be obtained. These, however, are modifications to be left till their arrival 

Ijele. 

A question Avould arise as to the place of the establishment. As far as I can learn 
it is thought just that the State which gives the [lirst] revenue should be most con- 
sidered in the uses to which it is appropriated. But I suppose that their ezpecta-* 
tions would be satisfied by a location within their limits, and that this might be so 
far from the Federal city as nnrnial considerations wonld reconunend, aud yet near 
enough lo it to be viewed as an appendage of that, and that the splendor of the two 
objects would reflect usefully on each other. 

Circnmstances have already consumed much of the time allowed us. Should you 
think the proposition can be brought at all within your views, yonr determination, 
as soon as more important oreupations will admit of it, would require to be con- 
veyed as early as possible to M. D'lvernois. now in London, lest my last letter should 
throw tbe parties into other ongagemonts.' 

XY. President Wasliiiigton's letter of March 15, 1795, to Thomas 
Jefferson, in answer to inqniries of Febmary 23: 

I received your letter of the 2:{(1 ult imo, hnt not nt so early a period as might have 
been expected from the date of it. My nund has always been more disposod to 
apply the shares in the inland navigation of the Potomac and James Rivers, which 
were loft to my disposal by tbe Legislature of Virginia, towards the endowment of 
a onivemity in the United States than to any i)ther object it has contemplated. In 
7>nrsnance of this idea, and understanding that other means are in embryo for estab- 
lisliiiig so useful a seminary in the Federal City, T did, on the 28th of January last, 
announce to the commiKsioners thereof my intention of vesting iu perpetuity the 
fifty shares I held under that act in the navigation of the Potomac, as an additional 
means of carrying the plan into ettbct, provided it should be adopted on a scale so 
liberal as to extend to and embrace a complete system of education. 

I bad little hesitation in giving the Federal City a preference over all other places 
for the institution, for the following reasons: First, on account of its being fche per- 

) Sparks, xi, 473. 
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manent wat of Hie 6ov«niai«at of tbts Union, and where the laws and policy of it mnsl* 
he better nnderstood than in any local part thereof. Secondly, hecaaae of its cen- 
trality. Thirdly, bocauBc oiu -hulf (or near it) of the District of Colambia is within 
the commonwealth of Virginia, and tlio whole of the State not inconvenient 
thereto. Fourthly, because as a part of the endowment, it would ho nsefnl, but 
alone would be inadequate to that end. Fifthly, boi aiise many advantages, I con- 
ceive, would result from the jurisdiotion which the general government will have 
over it, which no other spot would possess. And lastly, as the seminary is contem> 
plated for the completion of odncation and study of the scienees, not for hoys in 
their rudiments, it will aflford the students an opportunity of attendinjr the debates 
in CongTe<;s, and thereby becoming more liberally and better acquainted with the 
principles of law and government. 

My judgment and my wishes point equally strong to the application of the James 
River shares to the same subject at the same place ; but, considering the sonree from 
whence they were derived, I have, in the letter I am writing to the executive of Yir* 
giuia on this subject, leffe the application of them to a seminary within the State, to 
be located by the lc<xisl:\tnre. 

Hence, you will pert-five that I have iji a (I('o;roo anticipated your proposition. I 
was restrained from going the whole length of the suggestion by the folio winj^ ron- 
sideratious: First, I did not know to what extent or when any plan would be so 
matured for the establishment of a university, ae would enable any assurances to bo 
given to the application of M. Dlvemois. Secondly, the propriety of transplanting 
the proftssors in a body (from Geneva) mi!2:lit be qnoHtirmed for several reasons; 
atnong others, because tliey mip;bt not all be good characters nor all sjitllt icntly ac- 
quainted with our language. And again, having been at variance with the leading 
party of their country, the measure might be considered as an aristocratlcal movement 
by more than those who, witiiout any just cause that I can discover, are continually 
sounding the hell of aristocracy. And thirdly, because it might predude some of the 
* first professors in other countries from a participation, among whom some of the 
most celebrate<l characters in Scotland, in fliis line, might be obtained. 

Something, but of what nature I am unable to inform you, ha« been written by 
Mr. Adams to M. D Ivoiuoih. Never having viewed my intended donation, as 
more than part of the means that were to set this establishment on foot, I did not 
incline to go too far in the encouragement of professors before the plan should 
assume a more formal shape, much less to induce an entire college to migrate. 
The enclosed is the answer 1 have received ttom the commissioners, from which, and 
the ideas I have here expressed, you will be enabled to decide on the best commtnii- 
cation to be made M. D'lvi rnois. My letter to the commissioners has bonnd nie 
to the fulfilment of what is therein engaged, and if the legislature of Virginia, on 
considering the subject, should view it in the same light as I do, the James River 
shares will be added threto, for I think one good institution of this sort is to be 
preferred to two imperfect ones, which, without other aid than the shares in both 
navigations, is more likely to fail through than to succeed upon the plan I contem- 
plate, which is, in a few words, to snj»ersede the necessity of 8end!n«:» the youth <»f 
this country abroad for thepurpf)s(5 of education, where too often the principles and 
habits unfriendly to republican goverumeut are imbibed, and not easily discarded, 
^istituting such a one of our own as will answer the end, and associating them 
in the same seminary, wUl contrlbnte to wear off those prejudices and unreasonable 
jealousies which prevent or weaken Mendships and impair the harmony of tiie 
Union. * 

Mr. Jefferson himself was finally conyinced of the impracticability of 
the B'lvernois plan; and yet his interest in the national aniversity 
increased with the years, as will appear from his official support as 

^Sparks, XI, 18. 
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president. His heart was indeed set npon a nniversi^ for Yir^nia^ 
bat he was nevertheless ready, and all the more read j, on that account 
to promote the founding^ of a culminating institution at Washington, to 
be established and maintained by the National Government. 

XVI. President Washington's letter of March 16, 1795, to Governor 
Brooke, of Virginia, concerning the disposition to be made of the shares 
in the Potomac Company, finally accepted by him for public use: 

It iB witli indescribable regret that I bave seen the youth of the United States 
migrating to foreign conu tries in order to acquire the higher branches of erudition 

and to obtain a knowledge of the seienccH. Although it would be iu^justice to many 
to pronounce tin- cirtainty of thoir i'ubibing maxims not congenial t(» ropnblicanisra, 
it must nevertiu'lt'ss )><^ ailjuitt* i that a scrions danger is encouiitt itMl by sending 
abroad among other poinicai .systems those who have not well learned the value of 
their own. 

The time is therefore come when a plan of universal education ought to be adopted 
in the United States. Not only do the exigenoies of publie and private life demand 

It, but if it should ever be apprehended that prejudice would be entertained in one 
part of the Union against tho otlicr, an efTicaciotis rrmi-dy will Ix- to as^^cmlilc tim 
youth of every part under such circuiiistauccs as will, liy iVredom of intercourse, aiul 
colltNioii of Hentinient, give to their minds the direction ol trutii, philanthropy, and 
mutual conciliation. 

It has been represented that a university corresponding with these ideas is con- 
templated to be built in the Federal City, and that it will receive considerable en> 
dowments. This position is so eligible from its centrality, so convenient to Vir- 
ginia, by whose legislature the shares were granted and in which part of the Federal 
District stands, and ( onibines so nuiny otbor conveniences, that I have determined 
to invcjait the Potomac shares in timt uiii\ cisity. 

Presuming it to ))e more agreeable to the general assembly of Virginia that tho 
shares in the James lUver Company should be assessed for a similar object in some 
part of that State, I intend to allot them for a seminary to be erected at such place 
as they shall deem most proper. I am disposed to believe that a seminary of learn- 
ing upon an enlarged plan, but yet not coming up to the full idea of a university, is 
an institntion to 1)c jjrcfcrrod for the position which in t<» be chosen. The students 
who wish to jmrsiir th<' \vliol«> rang(> of 8('ifn('e niay pass with advnntnge from the 
seminary to the uuivevbity, and the former by a duo relation may be rendered coop- 
erative with the latter. - 

I can not, however, dissemble my opinion that if all the shares were conferred on 
a university it would become far more important than when they are divided ; and I 
have been constrained from concentring them in the same place merely by my anx- 
iety to reconcile a particular attention to Yirginia with a grc;;! i:«>od, in which she 
will abundantly share in conimon with the rest of tiie United Suites. 

I must beg tlio favor of your excellency to hiy this letter before that lionorablo 
body at their next session, in order that I may appropriate the James River shares 
to tlie place which they may prefer. > 

XVII. The action of the Virjriniii Icjijislaturc, oil I)occnib«'r 1, 1705, in 
res[)oiuliQg to the foregoing communication of Washington to Governor 
Brooke. 

(1) By passing at once the following resolutions, to wit: 

BewWedf Ikere/ore, That the appropriation by the said George Washington of the 
aforesaid shares in the Potomac Company to the university intended to be erected 

1 Sparks, xi, 22. 
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in the Federal City is made in a iii umor mont worthy of public regard, and of the 
approbation of tbiu ConniionweaUh. 

Eeaolvei also, Tiiat ho be requested to appropriate tho aforesaid shares iu the James 
Rirec Conipauy to a samiuary at Buoh place in the upper oouotry as he may deem 
most convenient to a majority of the inhahitants thereof. 

(2) By also declaring tliat — 

The plan ( oiitomphited, of erertini^ a nuivcrsity iu tho Federal City, where the 
yoiitli (tf the Severn] States tuny l>e assembled and the course of their edueatiou 
tiuinbed, deserves the couutenauee and support of each State. 

XYIII. The fiirther argument for a nmvermty and the Importance of 
it8 early establishment, eoutained in President Washington's letter of 
September t, 1706, to Secretary of State Alexander Hamilton, wherein 
he expresses re^^ret that the Secretary liad deemed it advisable to omit 
from the &rewell address, tiien in preparation, the reiferenee to a na- 
tional university, which he had seen lit to include iu the rough draft 
sent to him; iu which letter he said: 

I mean eilitcatiou generally, as ouh <>f the surest means of enlighteuin<? and giving 
just views of thinkin*^ to our eitizou"?. iuit particularly the establishment of a uni- 
versity, wham the youth oi all parts of the Uuited States might receive the polish of 
erudition In the arts, acienees, and hellee-lettrcs, aud wheire thoae who were dUpoeed 
to ran a political coarse might not only he instrnetod in the theory and principles, 
hnt (this seminary being at the seat of the General Government where the legisla- 
ture would be in session half the year, and the interests aud politics of the nation 
uould be diseusaed) would lay the snrt st foundation for the practical part also. 

iiut that whieh would render it of tlie lii^fhest importauee. in my opinion, is that 
at the Juvenal period oi litu, when friendships are formed and habits established that 
stick by one, the youth or young uiea fiDom different parts of the United States would 
be assembled together, and wonld by degrees discover that there was not that cause 
for those jealousies and prejudices which one part of the Union had imbibed against 
another. Of course sentiments of more liberality in the genernl policy of the country 
wonld result frotn it. What but the mixini? of people from dift'erent parts of the 
TTnited St;»tes durini; the war rubbed otl these iuijjressiousf A eontury in the onli- 
uary luturcuurse would not have accomplished what the seven years' association in 
arms did; but that eeasiug, prejudiees are beginning to revive again, and never will 
be eradicated so effectnally by any other means as the intimate intercourse of char- 
acters in early life, who, in all probability, will beat the head of theeonnselsof this 
country iu a nu)re advanced stage it. 

To show that this is no new idea of mine, I may ap)>eal to my early commnuica- 
tions to Congress, aud to prove how seriously I have redeet ed on it since, and how well- 
disposed I have been aud still am to contribute my aid towards carrying the meas- 
ure into effect, I inclose you an extract of a letter from me to the governor of Vir- 
ginia on this subject, and a copy of the resolutions of the legislature of that State 
in coDseqnence thereof. 

I have not the sui illest donbtthat this donation (when the navigatiou is in com- 
plete ojMiration, whieh it will be in less than two years) will amount to 1,200 or 
1,5(K> poauds sterliui^ a year, and beeomn a rapidly iucrejising fund. The proprie- 
tors of the Federal City have talked of doiug something handsome towards it like- 
wise, and if Congress wonld appropriate some of the western lands to the same 
uses funds sufficient and of the most permanent and increasing sort might be so 
eatablislied as to invite the ablest profmsoTs In Europe to conduct it.* 

> Sparks, xi, 25, uole. * Works of Alex. Hamilton, vi, 147. 
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XIX. The seeoiul letter of Washiujrton to the Secretary of State ou 
this same subject, on Septeinbcr 6, 17t)(), in which, while acqiiiescinf; in 
the view ui Hamilton, he nut only confesses his doubt as to the wisdom 
of omitting liis proposed national univerRity paragraphs from the 
farewell address, but manifests anew, and more touchingly than else- 
where, his deep and abiding interest in the subject: 

If you thiak that the idea of a uuivorsity had better Ix* rciervrd for the speech 
at the opening: of tho nes'^ion, T am content to defer the < (»iiuuuui<;utiou ol it until 
tiiat period; but, even in that caHe, I would pray you, ii.s soon as convenient, to 
make a draft fiir the occasion predicated on the ideas with which yoa haveheeniUr- 
nUhed, looking, at the same time. Into what was said on this bead in my second 
speech to the first Congress, merely with a view to see what was said on the subject 
atthat time; and thi», you will perceive, wan not so much to the point as I want to 
ex]>r«'<«H now. thoiiirh it may, if proper, be glanced at, to show that the subject had 
caught my attention t iirly. 

But, to be candid, I much question whether a reconiruendation of this measure to 
the legislature will have a better effect now than formerly. It may show, indeed, 
my sense of its importance, and that it is a snffieient indneement with me to bring 
the matter before the public in some shape or another at the closing scenes of my 
political exit. My object for proposing to insert it where I did (if not improper) 
was to set the people rnmiuating ou the importance of the measure, as the most 
likely means of bringing it to pass.' 

XX. Washington's Farewell Address, on September 17, 1796^ 
wherein, without specializing upon this one particular pointy on which 
he had, as above, spoken <<once for all," he said: 

Promote then, as a subject of priin ay importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of government gives force to 
pnblie opinion it is essential that public opinion shall be enlightened.* 

XXI. Washington's letter to the comnussioners of the Federal Dis- 
triet, on October iil , ITIMJ, announcin*^ his final deeision as to the grounds 
to be set apart for the purposes of the national university: 

According to my promise I have given the several matters contained in your letter 

of the 1st instant the hest consideration I nm ahle. 

The following; is the rcsnlt, subject, liowcvcr, to alterations, if n]Kni fuller investi- 
gation and the discussion I mean to have witli you on these topics ou my way to 
Philadelphia I should find cause therefor.^ [Designation of the lands chosen.] 

XXII. The eighth annual message of President George Washington, 
delivered December 7, 1796, in which he said: 

I have heretofore proposed to the consideration of Congress the expediency of estab- 
lishing a national university and also a military academy. The desirableness of 
both these institutions has so constantly increased witli overy nvw view I have 
taken on the subject that 1 can not omit tin* opportunity of once for all recalling 
your attention to them. The assembly to wluch I address myself is too enlightened 
not to be fully sensible how much a flourishing state of the arts and sciences oou- 
tribntes to material prosperity and reputation. True it is that our country, much 
to its honor, contains many seminaries of learning highly respectable and useful ; 
but the funds upon which they rest are too narrow to command the ablest profiMSora, 
in Hie different departments of liberal knowledge, for the institution eont6iaplat«d| 

» Hamilton's Works, vi, 149, 150. > Id., p. 322. 

•8parfcH, XII, 14. 
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tliongh tbey wouM Itc ox( ( Ik iif .uixiliuries. Among tho motives to snch an insti- 
tution, tbc nssimilutioii of tin- jn iii( ip1»»H, opinions, and iiiiinnrrs of our countrymen, 
by tbc conunon education of a portion of our youth from every «inartor, will deserve 
attention. The more homogeneous our citizens can be made in these particulars, 
the greater will be our ])rosi>ect of permanent union; and a primary object of sueh a 
national institutiou sbould be the education of onr youth in the science of govern- 
ment. In a republfe what siiecies of knowledge can be equally important, and what 
duty more pressing on its legislature than to patronize a plan for eonnuunicating it 
to those who are to be the guardians of the future liberties of the country f * 

XXIli. TUo approval of the proposition by tbc Senate of the United 
States, in its address of December 10, 179u, to Presideut Washington, 
sayini^^ as it did nuauimously: 

A Tiationn! university may bo convertod to tho most nsefiil purposes: the sei(?nco 
of leicislatiun IteiiiL; so essentially (li'ix iulcnt on the I'lKlownu'iits of tiie mind, the 
public interests must receive cffeciual aid from the general dittusiou of knowledge; 
ftnd the United States will assume a moFedignilied station among the nations of the 
earth by the suceessfnl cultivation of the higher branches of learning.^ 

XXIV. The memorial of Gustavns Scott, William Thornton, and 
Alexander White, eommiHsionersappoiated under the *^Aet to establish 
the temporary and permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States," and to whom also was referred that part of the President's 
speech relating to a national nuiversity; said memorial presented on 
December 12, 1796, and being as follows, to wit: 

To the Howrablf the Congrem of the Uniied States of America: 

The CoutmlftsioneTS uppalnted nnder the aet entitled "An act for establishing the 
temporary seat of the Government of the United States/' respectfully represent : 

That the iustittttioa of a iia:i(>nal university withhi th.> Tnitcd 8tat<-s has been the 
snbjrct of much conversation ; that all men seem to ;i'_,'re(' in the utility of the uicnsnre, 
but tliat no etTectual means have hitherto bt-.-n pi >])f»s(Ml to acroni]tlish it; that 
recent transactions seem to (*all upon them in a mon; particular luaaner than on 
their foUow-citizens at lar;;e to ]>rOD[iote this desirable object; they therefore take 
the liberty to state that after the temporary and permanent seat of the Government 
of the United States was located by the President, agreeably to the aet of Congress 
above mentioned, the proprietors of the lands a<\jacent to and including the sites 
designated for the pnblii huildint:;^ ceded a lar;j;o territory for the purpose of a 
Federal < ity, and by tlieir deeds of ce88iou authorized the President of the Ignited 
States toi the time bein<^ to appropriate Kuch jiort ious tluireof as he should deem 
necessary to public use. In virtue of this power, the President luis appropriated 19 
acres 1 rood and 31 perches, part of the land so cetled, for the site of a national uni- 
Tersity. That he has likewise declared to them his intention to grant, in perpetuity, 
fifty shares in the navi«;ation of tin? Potomac River as soon as the syj^tem assumes a 
shape which will enable him to d«» it with effect; and that they hav«* uo doubt when 
thatevent shall take pi but many libera ! donations will hii nuidr as n rll in Fn? o]m> 
as in America ; that the nuoicy actually paiid on these tifty sharos is ."i.OiXJ jM»unds ster- 
ling; that tlie navigation in now nearly completed; and that all wlio are accpiainted 
with the river Potomac and the adjacent country are sensible that the produce of 
these shares will be very great. They do not think it necessary to dilate on a sub^ 
ject in respect to which there seems to be but one voice. 

The preservation of the morals and of the politiral i)riuciples of our youth; the 
savings of the expense of foreign cducatiou ; the drawing to oar shores the youth 

1 AnnalB, 4th Cong., 2d seas., p. 1519. 'Annals, ith Cong., 2d aees., p. 1694, 
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of other coantrioB, partiealiiTly those attached to repnhlican goTernmeiit, and the 

pi oportioiiatc accession of wealth ; the removal, or at lea»t t he diiiiiuution, of those 
liM-;il ])iejiidit t'S wliich at i»re«ent exist in tlip Rcvi-nil Stfitos, l»y tbo uiiiforinity of 
('(huation, iind the o|>portmnty of a free intfrch.uiij*' of seiitiiiient and infoniintiou 
aiuoiig the youth from all the various pointa of the Uiiiou, ^ hich wouhl connetiut utly 
take place, may, with eertaioty, be accottnted among the benefits teenlting irom 
each an iniititution. We flatter ourselves it is only necessary to hrbig this subject 
within the view of the Federal legislature* We thiuk you will e:i^'< 1 1 y soixe the oe> 
cnaiou to extend to it your piitrona^e, to give birth to an institution which may 
perpetuate and endear your nanien to the latest posterity. 

How far it would be proper to go at the present moment we presume nut to de- 
termine, but would beg leave to observe that, although the ultimate organization of 
tiie institution may he postponed to a fliture period, when the means of establish- 
ing and supporting it shonld be more fully ascertained, yet much good will arise 
from a law authorizing proper persons to receive penmiary donations and to hold 
estates, real and prrfonal, which may be «fraiitc(l li\ fltu'd or devised by last 
will and testameut, tor the use of the int(Mi(l»;d t'Siablislinu'iit. with proyuT legnla- 
tious for securing the due application ot the moneys paid. Without some provisions 
of this kind (to the establishing of which we consider the Federal legislature alone 
competent) the benevolent wishes of the virtuous and well disposed will be rendered 
abortive. 

Having per foi iued what a srnsp of duty strongly inijncssed upon us to pfriorm, 
we. with i^roat rrsper-t, submit t\u' consideration of the premises to your honoraUlo 
boily, wit ii the further observation that the relative state of Europe and America 
seems to render this a favorable era for the commencement of tlie ^vork. Whether 
theftamesof war shall long continue to rage within the bounds of the former, or 
whether they shall be extinguished by a speedy pence, the learned and the wealthy 
in these unfortunate regions will seek an asylum from future oppression in our more 
happy country, many of whom will, no douT)t, he amonij flie foremost to promote 
those useful arts, the bonefltH ot which they so well uiidert;tand.' 

Ill pre^entiug the foregoiug meiuoiial Mr. Madisou warmly iador8ed 
the Bame : 

Observing that it liad hevn tlic snbjtct of rnnrh conversation, but no effectual* 
me:isnres had been adopted toward its aecomplishincnt. that a portion of land sttfti- 
cieutfor the buildings, together witli lifty shares on thei'otomac Klver, fast becom- 
ing v ery valuable, had been appropriated by iSie President of the United States, that 
there would doubtless be many liberal donations and subscriptions both in this 
country and in Bnrope toward its support, and that it would also introduce youths 
from other countries and tend to the general wealth of this country by the moxo 
general dissemination of useful knowledge. 

Theiecord adds: 

Mr. Madison moved that it be referred to a select committee, and he conceived 
that it would be ]>roper for the same committee to take up that point of tlie Presi- 
dent's speei h which relates to the same snhject. 

Mr. W. Smith wished to inquire ot the gentleman from Virginia, whether it would 
not be more orderly for the memorial to lie on the table until Unit, part of the 
President's speech came np under discussion in the House. He suggested this idea 
from the consideration that it would look more respeetftil to the Chief Magistrate 
to let it come from him as he bad recommended it to the attention of the House in his 
address. 

Mr. ^fadisoii re])lied that it would be mare consistent with order for the memorial 
to go through a select committee. - * * » 
The motion passed, and a committee of three members was appointed. 

1 Annals, 4lih Cong., 2d sess., p. 1691. * Id., pp. 1600, 1601, 1694-7, 170t-U. 
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XXT. The aiBrmative action of JamesMadison on December 21^1796^ 

and of the committee to whom was referred the said memorial of the 

commissioners atoi esaid, and of which committee he was chairman, in 
repui ting back «iick memorial together with tlie foHowing resohiHou:^ 

Jleaolved, Thnt it is ♦■xpedieiit at pr<'«»Mit tluit authority should he <;iven, as prayed 
for by th«' suid dh moi iai. to j)rt)p('rpyrsitns to receive and hold in trust peruniary doiui- 
lioiitt iu uui oi the uppropriatious already made towards the eHtublibhnicut of a uui- 
▼enity within the District of Colttmbia.^ 

Tiiis resolntion was made the order of the day for the Monday fol- 
lowing, when it was called and discussed, laid over, au(i discnisscd 
ajrain and again until, on the 27th of December, by a vote ofJiT tpjitij 
it was postponed until certain information could be obtained from the 
legislature of Maryland, and wa.s not again considered. 

XXVI. TIr' cordial support by John Adams of the general principles 
of according aid to progress in science and learning, as shown — 

(1) By his part in the establishment of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, incorx>oi'ated by the legislature of Massachusetts, in 
1780. 

(2) By his support of the pro]K»sitions of Madison and Pickering to 
put a provision for a national university into the Constitution of the 
United Htates. (Bee No. IV.) 

(3) By the spirit of his itiaugural address of March 4, 1797, referring 
as it did with usual warmth to his — 

Love of aeience iind letteM und a wish to pattonizo every rational effort to encour- 
age BchoolSp oollegeA, and nni veritittes, academiee^ and every inetitiitlon for propagat- 
ing knowledge^ virtue, and religion aiiiiinir all cTaaseii of the people, not only for the 
heni^n influence on the happini'SB of life iu all itn stageB and claHSefi, and of sociefy 
in nil its forniH, but as the only nuv»ns of proR<>rvin^ our Coiistittition from its natural 
enoniies, the spirit Dt'suphistry. the sjdrit <>t"])iirty, thespirit of intrigue, thcproHigucy 
of eorrui)tion, and the peblili'nci', ol turtii^^ii iuliuence.'^ 

(4) By the warm hospitality he is known t<» ha \ e extended to the 
subject of a national university whenever introduced. 

That he did not directly and explicitly recommend the establishment 
of such an institution was manifestly because he deemed the time and 
circumstances unpropitious and did not wish to make a fruitless attempt 

XXVII. Washington's last will and testament, July 9, 1799: 

It has always been a morce of serions regret with we to see the yoath of these 
United States sent to foreign countries for the purpose of education, often before 
their minds were formed, or they had imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness 
of their own; contracting too fretpiently principh s unfriendly to rcimblican govern- 
ment, and to the true and genuine liberties of jiiaukind ; which, thereafter, are rarely 
overcome. For these reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan devised on a 
liberal scale, which would have a tendency to spread systemaMo ideas through all 
the parts of this rising empire, thereby to do away local attachments and State prej< 

^ Americou iState Papers, No. 91. • Auuttls, 4th Coug., 2d sess., p. 15^. 
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ndioen, ro far jw the iiatnre of tliiii^H woiihl, or imloed ou^lit to, ailmit, frt»m our 
uatiuual councils. L(»oking aiixioiiKly forward t«» tbe a<'coin])lishiiicnt of so tlewira- 
blo an object as this is (iu my estimation), my miuil has not been able to contemplate 
any plan more likely to el!'ect the measure, than the establishment of a university in 
a central part of the United States, to which the youths of fortune and talents firom 
all parts thereof might be sent for the complefion of their edneation in all the 
branches of polite literature ; iu arte and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the 
principles of politics and good government, and (as a matter of infinite importanoe, 
in my judgment) by nssof i;iti!i<5 w ith v.n h otb» r, and forming frieudshipH in ywf- 
ntle years, be enabled to Iree theuibelvetj m a proper degree fr«)iii those local jut-juilK os 
and hahiluul jealousies which have just been mentioned, and which, wht-n canitni 
to excesBy are never failing sonrces of disqaietade to the public mind, und preg- 
nant of mischievoiM conseqaeneee to this country: under these impressions, so fully 
dilated, » • • 

I ftive and bequeath in perpetnity the fifty sliaies ( value, faOO each) which I lioM 
in flic rotomac Company (under tlu' afonjisaid ac ts of the h'^^islntiire of Virginia) 
toward the endowment of a university to be established in the District of Colum- 
bia under the auspices of the General Government, if that Govemmcut should iU' 
dine to extend a fostering hand toward it; and until such a swninary is established 
and the funds arising on these shares shall be required for its support, my further 
desire is that the profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever dividends are made, be 
laid out in purcliasin;; stock in the Bank of Columbia, or some other bank nt llie 
discretion of my i xeciitors, or by the Treasurer <»f the United States for the time 
being, under the direction of Congress; and the lUvideuds proceeding from the pur- 
chase of such stock is to be invested in more stock, and so on until a sum adequate 
to the accomplishment of this object is obtained. ^ 

Would it not be a very j)roi>er thin«x for the CoiijGfress of the United 
Staii^'.^, as the fldueiary of so sacred a trust, to institute witliuut liu ther 
delay an inquiry into the whole subject of what has become of the ])rop- 
erty inti'ic.st.s thus committed toits keepinii f And in case it should be 
found impracticable lo recover what lias tliu.s been lost throufiii nc^^iect, 
could the Government justly do less than to make it jyood^ both the 
princijial and the comi»ound interest enjoined, by ac(Mjr<lin;^ such aj;- 
gregate sum as a part of what will be refjuired as a louudation for the 
university so wisely planned by Washington? 

XXVIII. The memorial of Samuel Bled get, presented to tlie Con- 
gress of the United States Monday, January lO, 1803, as published by 
himself in Eeonomiea: 

Mr. Van Ness presented a representation from Samuel Blodgct on the subject of a 
national university, as follows: 

The memorial of Samu^ Blodget, late supervisor of the city of Washington, rep- 
resents, that owing his appointment chiefly to his zeal in forming several probation- 
ary plans for a national university, he conceived it an indisiiensable duty, after the 
death of Waf<liiti<^ton, to follow tlic fcmniiatidinj; advice and iiulib' ox.'Uiipk" of the 
eouiiuou I'atiier of his country, so irresihtiMy p.n ti ;iyo<l in liis l;iie\vrll .Kldress, 
and iu the clause of his will annexed to his liberal donation therefor. In thus call- 
ing, most respcM'tfully, the attention of your honorable body to this part of the vrill 
of Washington, he fulfills a promise made in behalf of more than one thousand sub- 
scribers to the same object, whose respectable names accompany this memorial, with 

» bparks, i, 572. 
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a request that a committee may be appointed to consider what portion of the pnblie 

lot8, aad of lands in the western tei ritDry of the United States, shall ho appropriated 
by Contjrpss to this imiinrt-uit iuHtitution, in addition to the eontcni- of either of 
the sites already con tt inplati'd therefor within the city of Wa8hin<,frou, by Wash- 
in;e;tOQ himself, aud l>y the eonimissioners thereof. And further, to consider the 
esipediency (should it comport with the monntiientel plan to be adopted) of ereeting 
the atatne of 1783, or, in liea tfaeief, any appropriate and charaeteristio equestrian 
atatue of the ori^nal founder of the national university, as a beautiful centerpiece 
for the entire plan, to be surrounded hy halls and colleges OS tiiey may be built in 
succession by the fund to which the whole people of America are now so liberally 
an«I liniiorablj' contributing by voluntary subscriptions from Maine to net)rgia, in- 
clusive, thus virtually following an ancient custom of the original Americans, 
when meu, women, and ohUdren all carried a stone to the monumental pile of a be- 
loved chief. 

It is humbly conceived that no further aid will be necessary for yonr honorable 
body to give till in your wisdom it may be deemed proper to follow the sublime and 

prophetic advK e of Washington, and to assume the entir«> direction of the nioRt im- 
portant object ever rtrnttnuplated in the united efforts of ail parties, persuasions, 
and classes of the American people, under a 6rm belief that the governmental plan 
and synopsis thereof will be maturely considered and wisely adapted to promote the 
views of the stkgo and loovident Washington, namely, "to do away with local attach* 
ments and State pr^udioes, as fiir as the nature of things would or indeed ought to 
admit, from our national councils and, in short, to prtunote a true amor paina\ as 
well as the advancem«*nt of n<'w arts :a\t\ iniivcrsal scifiiOf. in all useful kuowlcdi^f^, 
while "our youth, by associating with «*aeli other for tliesii purposes, atnl forniin;; 
frientlsliips in their juvenile years, will free themselves from those narrow local 
pvi^judices which, when carried to excess, are uevor-failiug sources of disquiet to the 
public mind and pregnsnt of the most mischievous conseqneuees to this country." 

Such are the principles under which this sublime institution, founded by Washing- 
ton, and indubitably the best monument tO his memory, is now rapidly progress- 
ing, to the immortal honor ol th*- American naino; nor *lofs it require nneommon in- 
spiration to foretell, that so b)ii;^ as it shall continue true that parents are- naturally 
attached to the uumt amiable of their ofTspring, so long will the foumbrrs throughout 
the Union, themselves and their posterity, delight to preserve a uoble fabric, which 
In itself will nnite the most sublime points that can with reason interest a generous, 
industrious, and an enlightened people, and equally endear them to their country 
and to each other. And so long as the divine principles that gave birth and strength 
to the infamy oftlic tiniversity may conf iuiio, so long by turning the tide of emi- 
gration in searc^h of lenrnin*; sliall tlie American chai aeter be the pride and boastof 
the liberal and learned of ail nations and the dread of every foe to human excel- 
lence. 

A synopsis foi the university, uniting with it a plan for a fbee college, adopting 
and combining therewith the interest of the existing seminaries throughout the 
Union, accompany this memorial, together with descriptions or duplicates of several 

monnmcntal pbans, which will reniaitj before the present committee of subscribers 
till Tonfrress may think proper to assume the entire direction of this object, in con- 
formity with the ardent wishes and caruost advice so irresistibly enforced by Wash- 
ington. * 

XXIX. The memorial of Samuel Blodget, presented to the House of 
Bepresentatives on December 23, 18(15, and thus referred to iu the an- 
nals of Congress: 

A memorial was received from Samuel Blodget, representing that subscriptions for 
» university at Washington have already been made to the number of eighteen 

^ Ecoaomica, Appendix, p. xii. 
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tbonsand and a turn recdvod amounting to $30,000, and reqnesting Congress to des- 
ignate the site, with the lots or lands that may be intended therefor* and to grant 
such further patronage as they may think proper. 

Beference of the memorial was made to a select committee of fire^ 
whose report appears not to have been submitted. 

XXX. The earnest eti'orts of Minister John Barlow for the founding, 
by Congress, of a great university, as shown — 

(1) By his letters to President .Jefferson and others, while represent- ^ 
ing our country «at the court of France. 

(2) By his <^ I'rospectus of a National Institution to be established in 
the United States,^ which opens with these words: 

The project for erecting a university at the seat of the Federal GoTemment is 
hronght forward at a happy inomeut and oii lihetal principles. We. may tlierof(>re 
reasonably lmp<^ for nn rxtcnsivo rndowntunt from the nnmificenco of individuals 
m well as from (iovernment itself. This expertatiou will naturally lea<l us toon- 
lar<;o our ideas on the Hubject, and to ^ivo a greater HCope to its practical operation 
than has usually been coutemplatcd iu institntiuus of a similar nature. 

Two distinct objects, which in other countries have been kept asnndcTi may and 
onght to be united; they are both of great national importance, and by being ism^ t 
braced in the same institution they M ill aid each other in tlieir acquisition. These 
are the advancement of knowledge by as>«ociatlonH of Hoientifto men and tlie dis- 
seniiimtion of' its nidiuieuts by tho iiisl niction df ynitlt. * * » IcaiUn^; 
principle ot uniting theno two bran« ht'M of iniprovtMiH til in one institution, tu be ex- 
tended upon a scide that will render it truly national, reijuires some development. 

We find ourselves in possession of a country so vast as to lead the mind to antici- a 
pate a Ncene of Hoeial intereourse and interest unexam]>led iu tlie ex]ierienco of man- I 
kin<l. Tliis territory presents smd will present aucli a variety of productions, Ti.itiir:il I 
and artiticial, sucb a diversity of eonnoctions abroad, and of nianners, bnbits, and pro- ' 
pcnsities at hum6, as will create a Htroug tendency to diverge and separate the views 
of tliose who shall inhabit the different regions within our limits. It is most essen- 
tial to the happiness of the people and to the preservation of their republican prin- 
ciples that this tendency to a separation should be overbalanced by superior motives ^ 
to a harnn>ny of sentiment, that tbey may habitually feel that eonimunity of interest 
on which their federal system is fonndc<l, Tbia desirablo object is to be attained, 
not only by the operations of tbe Government in its several departnuMits, but l»y those 
TTf literature, sciences, and arts. The liberal sciences are iu their uature republican; 
they delight in reciprocal communion ; they cherish fraternal feelings and lead to a 
fteedom of intercourse, combined with the restraints of society, which coutribute i 
together to our improvement.* 

(3) By his preparatlon of a bill to establish such an institatioii; which 
bill was introduced in the Senate by Mr. Logan, of Philadelphia, in 
1806, and by him reported to the Senate without amendment. 

XX Xf. The dedication by Samuel Blodfjet, in 1800, of the proceeds 
of his " Economica," the first work on political economy ever published 
in America, to the benefit in ( rust for the free education fund of the 
nni^'ersity founded by George Wafihiugton in his last will and testa- 
ment." ^ 

* Annals, 9th Congress,. Ist session, vol. i, p. 301. 

3 Origin of the Natitmal Scientific and Educational Institutions in tiie United 

Slates, by Dr. (i. Hrovm Goode, p. 85. 
^Ecouomica, p. 2. 
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XXXll, ThefMlier advocacy of Samuel Blodget, in ^'Economlca," 
first published in 1806, and republished in 181U, from which the fol- 
lowing passages are taken : ' 

Aft<*r a wconrt visit to Eiuo])e tlio writer retunu d in 1701, and informed President 
Wasbiugtou of the plans he had attempted, from Ibo berttpoiut« ouiy ol the ancient 
and modem dtiea of the old world and adapted to his Tiews, for a federal hbabt or 
CAPnoL for this country. But his views for the nniversity wore what he most prised, 
desi^iod In part at The Hnji^ne aud I'ompleted at Oxford, where he had all the tiiii- 
vcrsitii'S of ancifiit and iiuxltTii times to giiidi^ liis pencil. From tlicsr ht> 1)orro\vcd 
and rt'jet ted agreeably to the opinions of the best informed friends luj could meet, 
in order that no childish bias tor bis own questionable taste might by any means 
prevent the final snoeess of ike Intpprfoat oli^wt m view. 

Again: 

That we shall «oon have a national university there is now the greatest reason to 
hope, since many ^entlemoti who had read only of some objectionalde institiitinns in 
Enro]»e, and who cwiceired « t ahuuld of eoiirae imitate them, are now fully eonvmoed 
that they were wholly mintakcu; hence many members of Congress have contrib- 
nted to augment the fand of Washington, on finding that this national institu- 
tion was intended hoth to give additional stability to the Union, and yet to assist in 
the preservation of the independ<'nce of ca( b individual State seminary ; and that, in- 
stead I >f interfering with the minor schools, it was to have nothinrr to d»» with them; 
that .inHtead of control Hug and bumhli ult tlie State e<dlcge«i,it wm to contribute to their 
independency and to increase their luiportauce, inasmuch as a princijial controlling 
power over the most commanding features of the university might be vested with 
the principalB of the State seminaries. 

The ii^nries complained of by some writers, from the too independent situations^ 
by the too great salaries and too secure hold of their durable places in the perma- 
Deut officers of Kurope, will no doubt be avoided in ours, and everything done to 
make the university not only an epitome to correspend and harmonize always with 
the principles of our Government, aud Union, but highly conducive to the preserva- 
tion of that freedom and independenee possessed by all oloaeee of the people com- 
posing onr American commonwealth. 

And again: 

Although our Washinfiton had nothing nearer his heart, after t lie completion of 
our independence, than a federal city and a central university, a« he felt a diffidence 
when the question for the republican form for the university arose in his mind, lest 
it might militate with the prcgndicee of those who w^re educated at aristocratical 
seminaries, and thereby fail from fonnidable opposition, he nevertheless recom* 
mended the attention of Ctmgress, in two instances, to this objeot| in his speeches 
while President of the United States. 

Befeiring to Washington's confident ezi)ectatlon that his own wishes 
and bequest would inspire Congress to action, he further says: 

^ ma ttid from Cot^rete or any otftcr eource had followed this noble ehailange of 
Washington, his donation, a( otm^peund 4mtere$tf wonld in twelve years have given 
460,000, and in twenty-four years $100,000. At this period one of the colleges of 
the university might have been erected and endowed, and yet a part of the snrplos 
might remain at compound interest for the completion of the whole design. 

XXXm. The efforts of G(d. Jobn P. Van IITess, president of the 
Branch Bank of the United States at Washingtxxi, of George Washing- 

*£cononiioay p. 28; AppendiXf pp. lu-x. 
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ton Cnstis, James DaridsoTi, and many other distinipriiiRhed citizens of 
Washington, early in the i)resent century, and especially during the * 
the administration of Jefferson ; efforts so earnest and practical that, 
with the i)roper ^operation of Coiif^iess, they wouhi cei taiiily have re- 
sulted in the beginning of the proposed uuiversity under auspices that , 
would have insured its success. 

In further illustration «>l' tliese rflbrts, the following extra^Jts from 
the writiu^^s of Mr. Blodget are oli'ered: 

Tlip III Ttifuijil was ompaniud by a plau ot tluj iMniostrian statue of Washington, 
surroinuird l»y halls ami collejxes regularly arranged, the whole to be styled " Waeh- 
iDgtouia or, "The Monument to Washington." 

It wfts also stated in handbills that, In conformity with the nomination and ap^ 
pointment at the first meeting of the anbscribers, Samuel Blodget had accepted the 
olTicv of secretaty, and the cashier of the Branch Bank of the United States, James 
Davidson, esquire, that of general treasurer to the subscribers. * • * 

It is left to the discrotion of a majorit j' of tlie trustees, at any of their meetings, to 
commence one of the buildings on such jii onud as they may deem proper after con- 
sulting the President of the United States, with due dcfcreuce to his opinion iu aid 

of the views of Washington and of the entire plan of his snbsoribing followers. 

' « « • • « « « 

It shall be the duly of tlic set ret:iry to make known, at discrotion, to all tlie frii iul^? 
of scicnre in Europe and univtTsally, that presents are admitted from any qiiart«T of 
the globe, either to the museum or library, and that toieiLtuers (although not ad- 
mitted in the list of contributors to the luonumeutiil pile iu honor of the Father of His 
Country) may, nevertheless, contribute to the endowment of the nnivenity in any 
way consistent with the lil»eral and honorable views of an institution at which the 
youth of all nations are to be admitted on ctiual terms, excepting only in the provi- 
sion for tli< free education of indigent youth of genius who intend to remain eiti* 
zens of the United States. ^ 

XXXIV. President Jefferson's coiTe8i)ondence with Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in November, 1806, concerning his draft of 
the ainmal message to be delivered iu December Ibllowiiig, from which 
it appears that lie then had two iujportaiit projects in miii<l: First, tbe 
estjiblishment and endowment of a national university, and, secondly, 
an amendment to the t'onstitution explicitly defining the powers of the 
Federal Government in nnitU'rsot'ednc;ition and int<'rnal iniprovemeuts, 
so as to place both of those great interests beyond the possibility of a 
question. 

It tun her appears that Mi-. Jetlersou had framed his message with a 
view to the very certain establishment of a national university by the 
I'oni til Congress, and the approi)riation of money tliei efor out of the 
general fuud so soon as the condition of the Treasury would warrant it. 

The letter of November 14 to Mr. Gallatin dealt with qaestions of the 
army, the tax on salt, and the uniyersity, liis comments on the last- 
named point being as follows: 

3. The UniTeraity. This proposition will pass the States in all tbe winter of 1807-<'06, 
and Cong rcMH will not meet, and conser|uently cannot act on it, till the winter of 
1808-*(K). The Florida debt will therefore be paid off lielbre the university can eall 
for anything.^ 

*£conouiicay Appendix, pp. xiii, xiv. 'Writings of Gallatini Yol. i, p. 313. 
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XXXT. The very jH-actieal letter of Albert Gallatlm Secretary of 
the Treasury, to President Jefferson, on November 10, 1806, the same 
being in answer to Mr, Jefferson's of the 14th, and consisting of sug- 
gestions concerning the several points embraced in the forthcoming 
message to Cfongress, wherein he dealt wif h the national university 
passage, sentence by sentence, in the following critical manner: 

University. — "Tliey eaunot, theii, be ui)plied to the extinguishiut u t of d«;l>t, etc." 

I would wisli thai between the words thenuaA. h$ the following should he ineerted: 
" without a modificfttion assented to by the public cieditoTS ** ; or that the idea should 
lie inserted in somc^ other way in the ]>aragraph. 

It will he conftistont with the ()])iiiioii exprenped that the e\'tiii;juishiiient, etc., 
ami libtTti* etc., are the mo8t deHrablv of all obji fix, aud Congress have now under 
consideration a plan for the purpose, which i subuiitted lust session, aud was post* 
poned hecausn reported too late by Ihe Committee of Ways and Means. 

Again, under the head On Fortifications, etc.", he says: 

The surpluses, indeed, which will arise, etc. [Quoting Mr, Jefferson]. It may be ob- 
served on whatever relates to the connection hotween these stirplnses ;uul the snp- 
pojsi d iuiprovements ami nniversity, first, that, war excepted, ihe suiiduses will 
certainly and under auy ( iicumstances — evou while the debt will he iu a course of 
pay mont— be, after January 1, 1809, sufficient for any possible improvwient. I have 
uo donbt that they will amount to at least two millions a year; and^ If no modifica- 
tion in the debt takes place, to nearly five, f^acoiul. that it will take at least the 
two inters euinii years to obtain an anieiKlinent for the laws <lesignatin<5 improve- 
ments and make the; arrangements preparatory to auy large expense. Third, that 
the existing surpluses are at this moment suflicient for auy university oi national 
institution* 

But the whole of this part of the message rests on the supposition that a longtime 
must elapse before we are ready for auy considerable expenditure for improvementSy 
and that we would not be able to meet eveu that for the unirevsity before the time 

which must elapse in <d)taining an nmotidnient. 

The general scope of this part of th«5 message seems also to give a preferejice to the 
uniTOrsity over general improvements ; aud it must not be forgotten, apart from any 
consideration of the relative importance, that the last proposition may probably be 
popular and that the other will qnite eerfcainly be unpopular. • * * 

It appears to mc therefore, that the whole of that part from the wowls "the sur- 
plnses indee«l," ete., t n tlie words "to which our funds may become oqnal," should 
undergo a revisal, iutrodueing in the same the substance of the last paragraph of 
the nintli page, respecting a donation of lauds.* 

[The message will show that the last reoommendation prevaQed for the most part. 
But this fact counts for nothing against the exceeding liberality and farsightedness 
of Mr. Jefl'erson, who had planned an appeal for m<mey appropriations; nor indeed 
against his LiVh eonrnge, for that was in the youth and poverty of the nation, when 
a million seemed an enormous sum, and the people <>f the coinitry generally had not 
only not become accustomed to vast expenditures f<»r education, but had not come to 
even an appreciation of the priceless value of science and learning.! 

XXXVL The sixth annual message of President Thomas JeffersoUi 
dolivered on December 2, 1806, containing these words: 

Education is here placed among the articles of public care; not that it would bo 
proposed to take its ordinary brandies out of the hands of private enterprise, which 

* Writings of GalUthi, Vol. 1, pp. 318, 319. 
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manajjes h*» ninch l^ettor all the conoonia to wliidi it i«< »'t|niil, but a public iiiHtitn- 
tioii iiaii ulouii supply tlioni; scieure.s which, Miuiigii rarely called for, are yet neces- 
sary to complete that circle, all the parts of which contribute to the improvement of 
the country, and some of them to its piOHervation. • • • The preMot consider- 
ation of a national eetablishment for education particolariy is rendered proper by 
this circamstauoe alsu, that if Congress, approving the propoHition, Hhall yet think 
it more «4igiblo to foiiml it on a tloiiaf ion of lands, tlicy have it now in thrir power 
to endow it with tho'ie vvUich will b« uniuii^ the eailteHt to produce the m-cpssnry 
income. This foundatiuu would have the udvuutuge of being independent in war, 
which may snspend other improvements by requiring for its own purposes the re-* 
Booroes destined for them.* 

XXXVTT. The socoiid ; i mm ;il inessa;;e of President James MadisoJOi 
delivered December 5, 1610, embracing these words: 

While it isunivorHally admitted that a we11-in8tracted people alone can be permar 
nently a frer ]i('opl('. iiiid whih- if is evident that tlu- means of ditfusiug and improv- 
ing useful knowledge from bo small a proportion of the expenditures for national 
purposes, I can not presume it to be unreasonable to invite your attention to the ad- 
▼autages of superadding to the means of odacatiou provided by the several States 
a seminary of learning instituted by the national legislature within the limits of 
their exclusive jurisdiction, the expense of which might be defhiyed or reimbursed 
out of the vacant grounds wliich have aci-rued to the nation within these limitn. 
Such an institiiti«m} though local in its legal character, would be universal in its 
beupficinl enVcis. 

By enlighteaiug this opinions, by expanding the patriotism, and by assimilating 
the principles, the InterestSi and the manners of those who might resort to this tem- 
ple of science, to be ledistoibuted in due time through every portion of the com- 
munity, sources of jealousy and prejudice would be diminished, the features of 

national ( liaractt r wonM be multiplied and greater «'xt< lit jjivpu to social harmony. 
Hut abovoall a well-constituted seminary iutlu' eenter of the nation is recommended 
by the cousideratiim that the additional instruction emanating from it would con- 
tribute not less to strengthen the foundations than to adorn the structure of our £reo 
and happy system of government. * 

XXXVIII. The favorable opinion of the committee of the House of 
Representatives, to wliom was referred, on December 10, 1810, that part 
of the Presideiit\s message which related to the establishment of a semi* 
nary of learning by the national legislature; the report of which com- 
mittee as presented by Samuel L. MitehcU, chairman, while raisiui; 
the questions of anfhority to appropriate niotiey for that purpose, and 
of practicability also in view of the then slender resources clearly avail- 
able, nevertheless set forth the importance of such an institution: 

In obedience to the order of the House the committee has duly considered the im> 

portant matter referred. An university or institution for the communication of 
knowledge in the various departments of literature and scieuce presents to the miud 
at one view stibji^et^ of the most pleasinj^ eontemplation. 

To a free people it would seem that a t»emiuary in whieh the culture of the heart 
and of the nnclerstanding should be the chief object would be one of the first guards 
of their privileges and a leading object of their care. 

Under this conviction the patriotic spirit of Washington led him more than onoe 
to recommend in his i^eeches to Congress such an undertaking. He even be- 

^ Aunalu, 9th Cung.^ 2d 6ot>s., p. 14. 'Annuls, 11th Cong., 3d be^., p. 14. 
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qnefttlidd a legacy to tho niMiioual nnivereity, whicli lie persuaded liimself would at 
fl<nne futuxo day be brouglit into being. Two other Presidents have subsecLuently 
piesented the sabjeet to the Legislatitre as worthy of special consideration. 

Authorities so r**8pertable iu favor of a proj«'ct SO desirsible carry great weight. 

Acontral school :it the soat of th»^ General Oov4>niiuent, darting its rays of iutel- 
lectual liglit or roll iii'j; the llood of useful iut'onnatiou throughout the land, could 
nut fail to luake a strong iuiproi^^iun. A noble and enlarged institutiuu utay be coii- 
oeived to imp^t to its pupils the most excellent instruetionf and, by prox>erly <iuali- 
iying persons to be teachers and professors, to introdnoe an nniform system of educa- 
tion among the oitixeus. * * * 

The Coustitutiou does not warrant the creation of such a corporation by any ex« 
press pr<»visiou. Hut » » * under thti- ri<;lit to l»';4:islnte exclusively over the 
District wherein the United St;ite,s have lixed tlieir seat of governninit (^onj^ress 
may erect a university at any place within the 10 miles stiuare ceded by Maryland 
aud Virginia. This can not be doubted. » • • 

The message before the committee proposes, however, the institution of a semi- 
nary of learning by the national legislature within the limits of their exclusive juris- 
diction, the expense of which may be defrayed or reimbursed out of the vacant 
grounds which hrive accrued to the nation within tlu^se limits. On inquiry into the 
value of these public lots they fall so lar short of tlie sum requisite for the object 
that if there was nu euustitutionnl impediment, tliey eould not be relied upon on 
account of the smallucss and unproductiveness of the capital they embrace.' 

XXXIX. President Madison's seventh annual message^ delivered 
December 15, 1815, wberem he said : 

The present is a favorable season, also, for bringing into view the establishmeut 
of a national seminary of learning within the District of Columbia, and with means 
drawn from the property therein, subject to the authority of the General Qovern- 

in.'Ut. Such an iiistitutioTi ehiims the i)atr«mage of r'ou«;ress as a monument of that 
solicitude fortius ;idvaueeiiiciii (d' kno\\i('dL;(' without wliicli the blessitiy;s of liberty 
can not be fully euj«»yed or Imig proservetl ; as a model of instruction in t lie tVuuiation 
of other seminaries; as a nursery of eulightcued preceptors; :is a central resort of 
youth aud genius from every part of their conntry, diffusing on their return ex- 
amples of those national feelings, those liberal sentiments, and those congenial 
nuinners whi(di eontrtbute cement to our Union and strength to the political fabric 
of which ttiat is the foundation. ' 

XL. President ^I;ulison\s last aiiniial message, December .'J, 1H16: 

The iniptu'tance which I have attached to the establishuuMit of a university within 
tiii.s District on a scale aud for objeuts worthy of the American nation, induces me 
to Tonew my recommendation of it to the favorable consideration of Congress, and 
I particularly invite again their attention to the expediency of exercising their ex* 

istinf? powers, and where necessary of resorting to the preseriberl niojle of eularg- 
'\nix them, in order to » (fectuate a common system of roads and caimls, such as will 
Jjave the effect of drawing more elos«'ly together every ]i.irt of OTir miiutry by pro- 
moting intercourse and improvements and by increasing the share of every partiu 
the common stock of national prosperity. ^ 

Xlil. Eeport to the Ilonse of Representatives, submitted by Mr. 
K. H. Wilde in behalf of the committee to whom was referred so mnch 
of the President's message as relates to the subject of a national uui- 



»Ex. Docs., nth (Um<z.. M scss.. p. 975, 
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versity. Read December 11, 1816, and, with an accompanying bill for 
the establislnnent of a national university, referred to a Committee of 
the Whulr Hfnisi' on Detember 12j which rex>ort, with accomi)auyiug 
estimates, ij» as luUuws: 

The committee of thr IToitso (if K' juf sontativoa, to wlioin was referred so much of 
the President's mess;i!;t.' :ih relates to the suttjoct of .1 uational utvi varsity, report to 
the House, an the result of their deliberatiouH, a bill lor the urecliou and oudowmeut 
of such an insUtatlon. 

The ooinmittee, pnnaaot to usual forms migbl, p^haps, without imprc^riety, re- 
gard this a sufficient performance of their duty, and after presenting the hill trlthont 
commout, have left it to find its appropriate place amoug others, and to receiv*^ or 
b«- fl -nied consideration, according to the opinion eutectained of its conse<inenee and 
ut giucy. 

But the number of conimuuications relative to the subject which, though they have 
received attention, seem to liave escaped it because they have not been definitely 
acted on, may possibly exiK>se the House to a censure more serious than that of 
merely neglecting the successive recommendations of several successive chief magis- 
trates— a censure as iujurious iia unjust, yet not unbecoming that body to prevent 
by making as Moon um posstblo some dinpo^itirm of a (niestion that (ni<;lit to bo 
termined on account of its fre(|iient occurrence, oveu though it should not othorwitio 
be thought particularly iuterestiug. • • • 

Your committee therefore liave ventured to suggest some of the reasons which 
recommend the present as a favorable, time for investigating, and perliaps, also, 
adopting, tiie plan they have proposed. 

Among these, the prosperous state of our tinances, leaving a large unappropriated 
surplus, the probability of a lotig eoTitinni>d ]>eace, the frjiirisLiiiLi condition of o»ir 
Capital, and the facility with whu^ii a piti tion of the public properly within it uii;^iit 
now bo advantageously disjtosed of, so a.s al ouecs to inereasi; the convenienco of the 
city and support the ijroposod iustitutlou, may fairly be euumerated. 

Besides, the information heretofore collected has enabled the committee to report 
at an early period, and it is believed that the present session, though Inevitably a 
short one, will not pr< sent so many objeets of great difficulty or deep interest as 
entirely to oxcludf otliers oi'a luorf tran([uil and less obtrusive character to which it 
is possible a portion of tinif loi-^dit lie profitably devntrd. 

The acquisition of a scieutilic and literary reputation not unworthy of tlu-ir naval 
and military rcuowu can uover ho beneath the ambitiou of a people, since the most 
durable of all glory is that of exalted intellect. The world is still a willing capti va 
to the spells of ancient genius, and the rivalry of modern empires will be perpetuated 
by their arts :uid their learning— the preservers of that fame which arms alone luay 
indeed \\ in, Imt can never keep. 

Ar.y measure which contributes, however srantily, to ijivo American literature and 
science u rank and name amoug mankind, can not, ttien tore, bu regarded with iu- 
diftercuce by our citizens, and every effort toward tliat end must bo witnessed at the 
present moment with universal satisfaction, since it will present the intarestiug 
spectacle of a young nation bending its whole strength to the pursuit of trae great- 
ness, and anxious to emulate all that is amiable in peace as well as all that is noble 
in war. 

That the institution coutomplated will have a happy intluence on the harmony and 
welfare of our country and the unity of our national character has been often sup- 
posed, and your conunitiee feel iueline<l to anticipate effects no b?ss happy from its 
operation on the genius of our people. If America's invention, unassisted as it has 
been, already excites the astonishment of Europe, what may not be expected from it 
when aided and cMieouragedf And why should not aid andeueonragement be yielded 
by institutions like the present, founded and endowed by the munifteence of the State? 
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In onr own day wc bnv© seon thetn work wotulers in physical science, even wlif>n 
directed by astern, Jealoiijs. and exacting; govt'nunent, which, while traininj; the nnnd 
to be quick, dextrous, and darln^i:, darkened its vision and circnniscribed its dight. 
Is it here alone they would be iaipotcut, where no depth oould be hidden from its 
glance, no height forbidden to its viug. 

Bttt yonr committee^ fearfal of exhaiuUng yonr patienoe, forbear to extond tills re- 
pMt by argnmcntH which it is easier to multiply than to withhold. For the same 
reason they refrain from answeriniij objections which could be stated witlionl in- 
jury; since in replying to tiiem, force and perspicuity must be sacriiictHl to con- 
ciseness. Nor can such a course be r«ii«ired, wliou it is intended merely to present 
a general result, not the particular process of reasoning by which that result has 
been attained. Yonr eommitteoy however, desire it to be understood tliat they have 
not declined examining any objection which ooourred to them ; and though some 
have been found, which, it most be oonfessedt are not without difficolty, all are 

tbonght capable of a .satisfactory answer. 

Under a conviction, therefore, that the means are ample, tlie end desirable, the 
object fairly within the legislative powers of Congress, and the time a favorable one, 
your committee recommend the establishmeut of a national university, and have di- 
rected thdr chairman to submit a bill and estimates for that purpose. 

EsiimaU» of 4ke value of lot^ and aqmres belortf^ing to the United States, 09 fumithed hjf 

oommunicationa from the superintendent of the city. 

Four thousand building lots of 5,265 square feet each, and about 2,000-foot 
Aront on the waters of the Potomac; River, Eastern Branch, valued at.... $730, 000 

Square'i i to ♦> ]>rop«»aed to be laid off into building lots, containing in the 

whole, ai(i,(HA) «(iuare feet, or 15') standard lots, valued at 2(X), 000 

But the latter amount is the only ouc wiiich it is supposed could be speed- 
ily utili2ed. 

Estimate of the e^ense of buildings for the national universliy, on a plan 
snsceptibio of extension, bat calonlatcd for the present to answer for 160 
persons 200^000 

Mr. Wilde's commits also presented a bill for the establishmeut of 
a National Uuiversity, as loUows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
tliori/ed re([ntred U) cause to be <iiirveyed and laid off into biii1din«^ lots such 
■j>art an he sli il! think proper of the ground reserved (d" the United Status in the city 
of Washiugtou, and to cause the same to be sold at sucli times and places and in 
anch proportions and under such regulations as he shall prescribe ; anid the proceeds 
thereof after defraying the charges of survey and sale, to be invested in such stocks 
or public securities as shall hj him be deemed advisable; and the same, when so in- 
vented, and the dividends thereon arising, shall constitute a fund for the support of 
a national university. 

SkC. 2. And be it furthrr enacted. That Iht; President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorised to eauso to be oreeted, on such site within the District of 
Columbians be shall elect, the buildings necessary for a national university; and 
for defiraying the expense thereof the sum of — '—' dollars is hereby appropriated, 
to be paid oat of any money in the Treasury of the United Stetes not otherwise ap> 
propriated by law. 

Skc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, roquirud to cause to be prepared and laid before Coiigress at its next 
session, a plan for the regulation and governmont of the said university.' 

ij^bsuHBj 14th Cong., 2d scss., p. 257. 
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Which bill was twice read and committ<»d. 

Xcar the (;Io8e of the session Mr. Wilde, eliairman of the committee, 
having failed to secure proper consideration for the measure, biuiself 
moved and secured it4s indefinite postponement. 

XLll. Siii>p()it of tbo <4Viiera] proposition by the lloii. Cliarlos II. 
Atliertoii. of New Huiiipsliire, wlio, stn-iii^- that there were doubts in tlie 
nuiids c)t ^niiie as to the p(^wcrs of Congress uuder the Constitution, on 
the llitli »t December, 181(5, otfcnd for consideration a resolution pro- 
viding lor au auiendmeut thereto, iu the loUowing words: 

The GongresB bhall haye power to eBtoblish a national onivorsity.^ 

The House, deeming such amendment unuecessary, decided agaiuBt 
the considei'ation of the resolution by a vote of 86 to 54. 

XIJTT. The eflforts of Drs. Josiali ^Icips, Edward Cutbush, Thomas 
Sewall, Thomas Law, Dr. Alexander McWillianis, andof Judge William 
Oranchy who, having lost conftdence in aid from Congress, avowedly 
went to work to realize the aspirations of Washtugton and his 8uc> 
cessors by founding, first, the Columbian Institute for the Promotion of 
Arts and Sciences in 1819, and, secondly, the Columbian College, at 
lengtb incorporated in 1821. 

XT.IV. The introduction by Mr. Mark L. Hill, of JSlassachusetts, of 
the following resolution in the House of Jiei)TeBentative8, on the 23d 
of December, 1819: 

Betohed, That a committee be appointed to inquire into the expediency of eetab- 

lidnng u National University within the DlHtt ict of Columbia, and that the coiu> 
mittee have leave to report by bill oi otlierwiBo.'' 

Mr. Hill said, in introducing his motion, that the adoption of this 
measure had been recommended by each of our illustrious presidents, 
and with the particular view among other things, to perpetuate the 
Union and form a national character. Whatever had this tendency he 
wanted to promote. The motion failed. 

XLV. The efforts of President Monroe, whose sympathy with the 
plans of Washington were often expressed^andwhowas glad to believe 
that Columbian College would iu time become a national university, 
as appears from his letter of March 28, 1820, iu which he says: 

The establinhment of the institution witUiu the Federal district, iu the prcHcnce 
of Congren and of all the departments of the Qoverument, will secure to those who j 
may be educated in it many important advantages, among which are the opportunity 1 
to hear the debates in Congreas and in the Suiirrnie Court. >^ * it leceives 
hert^at'tor the proper encouragement, it c&n not fail to be eminently useful to the 
nation. 

XLVI. The action of Congi-ess in thin general interest — 

(1) By granting to the Columbian Institute the use of rooms in the 

^ Amishti 14tb Cong., 2nd sesa., p. 268, *Aiuui1ei, 10th Cong., Ist aeas., p* 780* 
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Capitol, as well as the use of the Hall of Representatives for the annual 
meetings. 

C-^') giving grounds to said institute for a botanical garden, in 
1823.* 

XLYIL John Quincy Adams's no less persistent than brilliant cham- 
pionship of science and learning as demanding the encouragement of 
Congress, and the strong moral support given by him to the lifational 
University in both messages and speeches; as, for example, in his first 
message, 1825 which contains this eloquent and touching reference to 
the efforts of Washington in that behalf: 

Among the first, perhaps the very fust, iustriuiieiits for the iiiiprovemciit of the 
condition of men is knowledge; und to the uequisition of much of the kuowk'dgu 
adapted to tbe wants, the comforta, and enjoyments of hnman life, pnbUc instita^ 
tions and seminaries of learning are useful. So omiTinced of this was the first of 
my prede( e«8ors in this office, now first in the memory, as he was first in the hearts, 
of his countrymen, that once and ftfjain. in liis addresses to the Congresses Avith 
whom he cooperated in thi' i)ultlic si i vii c, he eaiMcstiy recommended the estahlish- 
ment of seminaries of learning, to piopuie tor all th«^ emergencies <»f peaee niid war, 
a national university, imd a military academy. With respect to tlie latter, hud he 
lived to the present day, in tnrning his eyes to the institntion at West Point he 
would have enjoyed the gratification of his most earnest wishes. But in surveying 
the city which has been honored with his name he would have seen the spot of earth 
which Ik' had destined and bequeathed to the nse and benefit of liis country as the 
site for a university still bare aud baiTen. 

XL VI If. The action of tlie Unit4Ml St}it<^s vSoiuitc on Thursday, 
Beeomhor 20, 1H25, in passiiij? the following ivsolution, upon motion ol' 

Mr. Ilul)l)iiis, of Khode Island, naniidy: 

I!»'Moli-ed, That so much of the I'l ( sideiit's message as relatf ^ to a National Univer- 
sity be referred to a select coiumiitee to consist of UK iubcrs, that said connnit- 

toe be instructed to report upon the expediency of such an institution, aud if deemed 
by them oxpediout, to report the principle on which it ought to be eatablished and a 
plan of orf^anisation that will embody those principles.' 

XLIX. The ettorts, in 182U to 1827, of tlio eloquent Dr. norace Uol- 
ley, 1). D., president of Transylvania University, Xenlucky, whose 
views aud earnest advocacy of them were made the subject of eulogy 
by bis biographer. 

X*. The no less zfalous efforts of Dr. Charles raldwell, professor in 
Transylvania University, esptM-ially by moans of his biography of Dr. 
HoUey, published iu 1828, in which lie says of hiui: 

For the better and more certain accomidishmont of this latter puri>ose [to promote 

progress! veil e55s in eilucation and nnifi>nnity tlirouiilioiit th«' country], he was an 
advocate for thtj erection of a national university smd Lho arranpinrnt of si hools on 
a fetleral ]>lan, analoijons to that <»f onr political instittitions. lie waB an advocate, 
indeed, for the federaU/.iug of everything susceptible of such modiiicutiou, with a 

1 AnnalB, IStb Cong., Ut aess., p. 787. 

^Conj:. Debates, vol. 11, part 2. 19th Conjr.. lat sess., Appendix, p. 6L 
*Cong. Debatea, vol. u, part 1, 19tk Coug., lat aeas,, p. 23. 
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view to the production ami i nnfinuation of federal fcolin*;R, jirai tiro*, and h.ibitB, to 
streugthcu throughout the couutry the federal and national boud uud aid in perpet- 
nattiig the union of the States. For be believed that aa concerns the periuaueucy of 
tbat onion, the atability and endurance of a moral tie, the reanlt of education, social 
intercourse, early friendships formed at school bj leading characters, uid a consist- 
ent interchange of kind offices, the whole cemented and strengthened by a liberaliz- 
ing and humanizing spirit of letters derived from a central and common sonxce, are 
much more to be relietl on than those of a connection exclusively political. 

A8 a further reason for advocating the establishment of a natiunal university, he 
believed that in the nature of things great literary institutions are best calcnlated for 
the production of great men, at least of accomplished scholars andpnpilsdistinicnished 
for attn in merits in science. For, morally and intellectually, as well as physically, 
it is tlie law of ereation that evorythinj; bep;ots in its own likeness. * * * A 
national university, therefore, being ne<'«.'ss:irily a graiul ami iitafinifjcent institutiont 
on the same scale mast be the educated men it would regularly send forth to partici- 
pate in the managementof national affairs anC shed a luster on tbeirnative country. 

His views of the important influence of agreat national institution did not stop here. 
Considering it as operating on a mnch more extended scale and covering a field of 
wider compass, he duly appreciated the effects it would produce on our literary and 
scientific reputation as a people, in foreign countries. He believed that it would 
tend much more certainly and effectually than any other measure to secure to us, 
in that species of reputation, the same ascendency which we are hastening to acquire 
in arts and arms, and which we have already acquired in practical legislation and 
diplomatic policy. 

LI. Thv action of Coiif;r('ss in appropriating •'!'2r),000 casli to Colum- 
bian College, with the ap])roval of Presideut Jackson, in 1832, and 
tbat, too, on acconutof the generally aeknowledgfed "utility of a cen- 
tral literary establif^hnient", and of tln^ failure hitherto to make any 
more distinct roeoguition of the recommendations of Washington and 
of other Presidents.^ 



It should be said in this eonne< tio]i that during the years between 
1841) and the opening of the late civil war there was a temi>orary re- 
vival of the old demand for a national university. The pressing need 
of such an institution was a common theme of conversation among the 
leading edneators, scholars, and scientists of the time. It found advo- 
cacy ui)on the rostrum and in the public ]>riuts. jNIembers of various 
organizations made it the subject of juiljlic discourses, and at one time, 
as will luTeafter appear, sometliing was done toward founding a na- 
tional uui versify at Albany, New York. 

That its advocates did not press the thought of a national university 
at Washington was, perliaps, because at that tin»e Washington was little 
more than a mere political center, and a not very attractive one at that, 
hthI because sectionalism held siu'ii desp(»tic sway as to preclude the 
thought of governmental act ion in that behalf. But since they who orig- 
inated and coo])erated in the movement cai nestly contended for the nuiiu 
idea of a true university that should be national in character and in- 
flaence, and since, moreover, nearly, if not literally, all of them twenty 

* Begister Debates in Cong., Vol 8, part 3, p. 3310. 
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years later fully accopte<l aiul indorsed the proposition of a national in. 
Btitntion to be established in the national capital, Tcith a sufficient endow- 
ment secured to it by Congress^ it seems proper that place should be 
Accorded to them in this paper. 

The subject appears to have been first publicly broached at Albany 
by Henry J. Baymond, in the State legislature of 1S49. Finally, by 
agreement between loading educators, scholars, scientists, and states- 
men, in the year 1851 a preliminary arrangement was made for the organi« 
zation of a university of the highest type, as the same was then appre< 
bended, and in accordance with the following governing principles: 

The conoentnition of the ahleat possible teaching force for each and oil the depart- 
ments of hnmaa learning. 
The utmost freedom of students to pursue any preferred braneh or branches of 

atiuly. 

Support by the Stnto, for a period of two years, of mif student from each a«.senihly 
district, to be chosen by means of open ( (iinpctilivo cxatuinationH, so eondnetod by 
competent examiners as to exclude all considerations but that of real merit; such 
pvblie support to be had, however, only after at least fifteen departments bad been 
BO endowed as to eommand the best professional talent the eountry could afford. 

The movement awakened so mnch interest among distinguished 
educators that eonditional engagements are said to have been made 
with such men as Profs. Agassiz, Peirce, Guyot, Hall, Mitchell, and 
Dana. 

Tlie eflorts in tliis behalf first resu/ted in tlie passnge on April 17, 
1851, of an act to incorporate the "University of Alb. my." Some Ibrty- 
eight persons of that city were named as frnstees, witli power to create 
departments of medieiiie and hiw, and such others as might be deemed 
desirabh'. The institution was authorized to confer degrees and was 
made . nbjeet to tlie visitation of the regents. In accordance with the 
general [»laii, on April 21. IS.M, a. law school was orgnnized, with Thomas 
W. Olcott, president of the board of trustees; Hon. Greene C Branson, 
pi*esident of the faculty, and Ira Harris, Amasa J. Parker, and Amos 
Dean as the other members. The first course (»f lectures was begun in 
the foilowing December by Amos Dean, l>y a donation of land and 
by generous contril)iitions irom the faculty and private citizens, an 
excellent building, with considerable equipment, was in time erected. 
In 1873, upon the establishent of TTnion University, the Albany Law 
School was merged in that institutioTi. 

Likewise an attempt was nuule in to establish a department of 
scientitic agriculture, and lectures were announced upon ^eolo<iy, ento- 
niology, chemistry, and practical agriculture. A course on tlie ••con- 
nection of science and agriculture" was begun in January, 185_*. by 
Prof. John F. Norton, of Yale College, nt the opening of whi<'h, as re- 
ported by the Albany Evening Journal, he spoke of the need of a 
national university as follows: 

No one was of more advantage to community than the clone, investigatinf^ student, 
fie would UMUiedly^bring fortii something of value to the world* True aeieuco wm 
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always tis< Ail. nlwayK no1>l«'. always eltivatiii;;. It was thus for the intrrost of 
cveryboily to mcdiirn^c its ;ulv:incfnu nt. We had done so but little yet. Our youth 
were coiupclle<l to ciohh the Atlantic to tind the advuntuges they wished. There 
-was no school among w where they conld go and find all they denircd. 

Subsequently, (mhu ses oi lectures were also delivered bj l*rof, James 
Ball and Dr. Goodly. 

In March, 1852, there was great activity at Albany among the friends 
of the proposed national university. Pnblic meetings were held on the 
l<h;h, llthy and 12th in the Assembly Hall, attended by members of the 
legislature and addressed by distinguished gentlemen from diilerent 
parts of the country, including Messrs. Hooper C. Yau Vorst, H. J, 
Hastings, Isaac Edwards, Judge Harris, and Samuel B. Buggies, Profb. 
William F. Phelps and Joseph Henry, and Bishop Alonzo Pot- 
ter. In order that the sentiments, purposes, and hopes cherished by 
leading citizens at that time may appear, extracts from the Journal's 
reports of some of the speeches then made, especially those of March 
11, are here introduced. 

From the si)ee(;h of Kev. Dr. Kennedy: 

Now. tliiTc i« :in intollfctnal Mont Riane as well as .a physical, and there are 
iiiultiludeB of you II L,^ iiiuu pautiuj,; to a^^ceiul this mount. They ronie frnm cx ery 
(juartor of our country, » • « VVhciti are they to liud intellectual guides? 
* * * But farther, the character of our political iuatitutions d«imands that we 
ahould have greater facilities for education. These institations rest npon the fho- 
dantental principle that all nu<n are born eipuil. This is a great practical principle 
with uw, for we have no :u istocrat y Jiere. » * " ']"lie road to eminence must he 
opened to the masses — e(|uully opcu to all. There are no royal avenues; intellect 
must be the recouiuiendation. * * * \Vo should eucouruge the desire and fnr- 
niah the means hj which to gratify the aspirations of tiiose who wish to be master 
in whatever pnmnit or calling they Mugage. 

There is another demand for such an institntion. It seemed to him that there was 
a native enorgy in the Anieriean mind and character that asked for meanfl for jjreater 
development than has been furnished. As a nation we are in our infancy; we liave 
accomplished much; not by the means at hand, but by the energy we jio.ssess — by 
indomitable perseverance. * * « American iugeuuitj and energy have done 
much and -will yet do more. Let^ then, this energy and genius be fostered. Give 
them faoilities for improvemextt and yon will see yet greater wonders. 

Prof. O. M. Mitchell, director of the Cincinnati Observatory: 

The question had be<'n asked, was such a university neeile»lf * * * Hethoiifiiit 
it not re<Luisitc to argue this point, but would take it tor granted that a uocessity 
exists. He hod about him a sort of devotion to his own comitry. He could not con- 
sent in his humble way to follow eternally the lead of others. Europe has pointed 
to us and said, ''Behold, a nation of money-^t t ters! They understand how to gather 
the money and t1i<'\ hold it in a firm «rrasi>." They say, Where are your La PlaoeSy 
your XewtoiiH. your Miltons, your Shakespearesf " 

Alas, we have not been able to answer these inquiries iu a way to gratify our 
national ambition. * * * 

It was not contemplated to take young men whose minds are not trained, hnt after 
they have been trained, it is to open np to them a grand Held of inquiry. He re- 
ferred to the great benefits eonfern'd by European universities. There it was that 
you iin<l concontrated eve ryiliing that is truly glorious iu scieDCCi emanating from 
the great emporium of knowledge. 
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From the address of Hon. Samuel B. Riiggles, of 2s ew York City: 

For what was the theory in regard to public worlcs? Was it not they woulrl lossen 
wot only national but commercial and social iiietiualitien: thnt tin y would ])liu »' tho 
poor by the side of the rich — iulerior diHtrictJS by the side o£ the wupeiior; the agii- 
enltiiral by the side of the trading eommitnities; and, 90 far as natnre'e laws would 
permit, wonld equalize the condition of all? 

We hold to a nimilar theory in re^jjard to education, and that it is its true aim and 
best effect to l aise up the low, the helpleoe, the down-trodden, to lessen the inequal- 
ities tliat i)revuil in the intellectual ctilture and condition of ihc jm'oiiIc, to rcmovo 
or bat ter dowri the obstacles that retard the advancoment of th<' sons of jM>v»'i ty and 
misfin'tune, and to place them side by side, on etjual terms, and in fair and oih'U. 
compi^tition with the fbvored eons of fortune* 

By a similar analogy we hold that in education, as in public works, and in truth 
in all the great efforts of mankind, the secret of success is found in concentrating 
strength. * * » 

I'nt here, just at this very ]inint, we anddt iily enconnter a sehool of political ]ilii- 
loso}ihy — not very numerous, tor. (Uh\ l»e praised, the racr is nearly extinct — whose 
great delight it is to proc'liiitu aloud that the "world is governed too much'', and 
that government has no right to do more than "protect a sm» in thep&tmignam of lUs 
life, Uloriy, andpropert^f and mu9t Ihm Btop**J * * * 

Nov, if this miserable doggerel were true, even to its letter, it would not be difficult 
to show that the protection of "property " itself would imperiously require ample 
and extended education as its only rnesHis of snfi ty agninst ignoraiu'e, its dfadliest 
enemy. Rnt we deseend to no siu'h sp«M'ial pleading. W'r nin t the proposition at 
once iu its lull extent and deuj that any such liiuitatiim of the great blessing of 
human government, the greatest of all socdal blessings God has bestowed upon man, 
baa any foundation or justification in experience, reason, or authority. We brand 
and denounce the whole doctrine as misohievons, cruel, and destructive — ^the diseased 
offspring of feeble minds and cankered hearts. « * * 

It is. then, this nnerjn;ilctl variety, this unprecedented conibiTintion of intellectual 
strength, which is to inijtart to the university its distinguisluiij; flrirnctcristic. 
Here the pupil of any tast^' and aim can select tho subject he wishes to juusue, each 
and all to any extent he may desire. 

• •««#•« 

A good example of an institution like that we propose, made for the people and 
composed of people coming from the people, is furnished by what was once our sis-* 
ter Republic of France. It was among the «'ai:liest results of the downfall of the 
royal power in 1792. The Polytfclniic. tlien callctl the central school of Paris, was 
born and baptized in lilood and .slaughter, amid the most fearful spasms of the rev- 
olution; but it contuiued the one vital, all-importaut, all-possessing element of 
pupils collected by fair, free, open competition among the people. ♦ * • 

We further contend that no State can aiford that any one of its people shall need- 
lessly be deprived of any of his natural powers, or that those powers shall be lost 
through want of proper culture and development, and that in a merely eeonomio 
xirw the State suffers positive pecuniary loss when any useful faculty is thus need- 
lessly iH'glected or suttered to lie dormant. 

It was in this light that the prudent and calculating but sagacious Dutchmen, 
ancestors of those who founded this goodly city of Albany, in which we are now 
standing, viewed this matter. It was in Holland — economical, industrious, thrifty, 
liberty-loving Holland—that learning was most highly valued. It was amid the 
sunken fens and marshes of the fihine and the Yocht, holding fearful and unequal 
coiifiici with the oceati. that tlio bardy bnrf^hers, wlio sr-iit forth tlie HhinelaTiders 
and Van Vechtens to carry the virtues of tlieir parent laws into another hemisphere, 
founiied the cities where science loved To dwell. In the early days of their republic, 
while battling with the whole power of the Spanish crown, it fell to the arms of 
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the city of Loj'»len — beroic Leydon — to struggle for her new-boni liberty through 
a siepe ath tulid hy sluiightor and fsiiiiifio niul all the superadded BnffVrinprs f'nd 
horrors which cruelty could ufHirt or conr.ige endure. And "whnt was the inagiiiH- 
ceut auawer of those gallant, iar-noeiiig Dutchmen to their gruteiul Btiulthuldcr 
when he proffered them exemption from taxation as a reward for their matchleaa 
oonstaney and valorf like their descendanta, they loved their guilders, bttt they 
rejected the proffered boon; with a love of letters only exceeded by their love of 
country, to a man they exclaimed, " Cive us a uni\ i isit y !" And thus the fjreat uni- 
vj^rHity of Leyden came into the wen Id, whore for ceiitiirieH it has stood and still 
8i;in<l8, the proude>*t monuuieut of Dutch courage and Dutch iutelligence. From 
its aneient and honored halls hosts of illastrions men ha^ e gone forth to benefit aod 
bless mankind. Need we do iqore than name Qrotius, the jnrist) whose exalted 
equity and transcendent (;eniiis, eurhing the vioh in e of war, has given law to the 
nation.^, or Boerhaave, the physician, wiiose world-wide fame, spreading far Tieyond 
tlio ntterninst liririts of Christendom, brought mighty potentates from Asia to ac- 
knowledgo hin eon:)Uiumatc, unequnled skill? • • • 

My friends, let not such examples be lost. • • * Heaven has cast our favored 
lot in the early morning of our national existence; let ns in gratefol remembrsnoe 
hand down to our descendants proof of our wise and provident regard in institntions 
deeply engrafted up(m the aflections of the people, and which shall bri^tm and 
adorn the < oming days of onr Kepublic, great and endtiring seats of science, where 
learning and liberty, knowledge and virtue sliall flourish side by side with law and 
order iu ever-increasing vigor to tlie latest moment of time. 

Dudley Observatory, the third iiistitiitioii inaugurated as a part of 
the proposed national university, named aftor riiarlcs E. Dudley, of 
Albany, and built and endowed by his widow, was incorporated April 

1852. Tlie inaugural address was delivered August 26, 1856, by 
Edward Everett, during the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The institution ere long received contri- 
butions to the amount of $150,000. The charge of it was intrusted to 
Profs. Bache, Henry, Gould, and JPeirce. Subsequently Prof. Mitchell 
was appointed director, and was succeeded by Prof. George W. Hough. 
The observatory also became afterwards a part of Union University.^ 

Profound int( rest in the genercal ^proposition was also shown by the 
remarks of emiiu'ut citizens at the opening; of the tifth session of the 
Auiciicau Association for the Advancement ot Education, held at iS'ew 
York in 1855. 

(1) By Alex. Dallas Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Survey, retir- 
ing president: 

Allow me now, liowever, before yielding my place, to say a few words upon the 
them*>s wliich, had opportunity beeu offered, 1 would have desired to bring in a nioro 
appropriate shape before you. These are, <t finuU univerMty, the want oj our vouuliyf 
in this our timet aod the common school and colltyc, fragmcnta of syatema requiring to be 
mtiUd into one. The Tarions efforts made to establish a great university within the 
last thirty years are irell known to yon. * * * A i^reat uolveraity, in the flill 
organization of it« f;u ultlea of science and letters, and, if you please, of law, medi- 
cine, and theology, is, I nm prrsnnded , the want of our country. * * • 

> Historical and Statistieal Record of the UniTcrsity of the State of New York, pp. 
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Th« mode of organisation of such a nni veraity I can not nour toitoli nxton, bat woald 
merely say a few words in regard to the relations which its faonlty of scienees would 
sustain to ednoation generaUj and to the progress of science. '* *^ • Such an in- 

etitiition requires a lar^e en<lowment, not to be expended in costly hiiildiiif^.s, Imtin 
museums, laboratories, collections of nature and art, and in Hustaining liberally a 
corjiH of professors worthy of the institution and ol the country, * • * If the 
conunou school were so organized as to be lit for ail, as it is alvwdy in some of our 
cities; if it led to the high school and college, and tiien to the nnlveraity, so that 
onr yonths who have the time and talent necessary should find an open way from 
the beginning to the end of the system, these institutions would help, not hinder 
each other; waste of tiino, money, and intellect would be avoided, and the youth of 
our country be truly ediu ated. > 

(2) By £ev. Chaxles Brooks, Massachnsetts: 

The Anglo-Saxon blood on this side of the globe must faithfully educate and 

peacefully lead the other races. It is our destiny and we must fii^ll it. We must, 

thorefrtrc, estahlisli a national systeTn of fre«» and universal eiiltnre upon tho liroadest 
basis of i)ure democratic republicanism, and then carry it into tlleet by the uuit-ed 
wisdom and the resistless energy of a rich, powerful, intelligent, and Christian 
people. 

Such a system, suited to our thousand years of ftature growth and nameless millions 
of inhabitants, will place us at the head of <fte «a<lcm«, while it becomes the pro- 
gressive agency, the conservative power, and the eternal blessing of our natioual 

life. * " ' 

And the natural continuation of this sj'st^m is the true republican idea of educa- 
tion. Carry out this republican idea, that every child has a right to culture, that 
every town is bound to see that its children receive education, and it follows that 
every State is morally and politically bound to devdop all the talents that God sends 
into it^ and it is therefore the duty of the State to establish a free college, and thus 
to carry education still on\var<l and make eaeh child what God designed that he 
shonld be. This, I apprehend, is tin- true r<'])nblicun idea of education. This is tho 
idea which I wish to see established in uU the republics of South America; and after 
all this comes the noble plan which has been so admirably and eloquently described 
by onr retiring president, a university into which the best scholars from onr colleges 
may go and receive fi om the country such culture of the i)e(m1iar talents which each 
possesses ns shall lit him to answer the purpose for which he was born into the 
world ; that he may fill thf spot which God ordained that he should fill; that he may 
work without friction in his own proper place in the world.^ 

(3) By Prof. BeqjamiQ Pdroe, of Oambridge, Massaehnsetts: 

There is one snbjeet spoken of in the address of the retiring president in which, 
^th him, I have taken great interest, and with him have suffered disappointment. 

It is the establishment of a great university. I can, as ho can, speak upon the sub- 
ject, now at lonst, •with independence. There Avasatime, when we were cni;aged in 
our eliorts at Albany, when 1 should have been willing to embark in such an iustitu- 
tfon; when, against the entreaties and almost the tears of my fiunily and Mends, I 
ahould have been willing, for the sake of the cause of education in the country, to 
have abandoned existing connections with another plan of learning to Join ^lat 
institution. Bnt since that time I have designedly made such cnp^agcmcnts as will 
make it impossible now. T am, tliereforc, as free ns the presiilent to s])eak upon the 
subject. It seems to me to have a very clo.se and important connection with the sub- 
ject referred to by Bev. Mr. Brooks— the duty of the Government to educate every 
oitisen; its duty because, if for no other reason, it is good economy on the part of 
tlie State to educate every one of its citizens to the utmost mctent; just as good 

1 Gamard's Jourual of Education, VoL x, p. 477t *Id.y Vol. u, p. 87. 
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economy aa forfhe ftrmer to make the most of every portion of Iiir atoek. The 

State will be benefited by educating every iiiun to tbo bi;x1n >st point tbat he can be, 
nnd it will th^^ best invcstnieiit it can make of its fuiitii» tu iuvest them in ixitel- 
lect developtnl to ita utmuMt capacity. 

It seeuis to uiu tbat a great nuiveiHity in connection with the cttlleges and hi^b 
schooln ia of the greateet importance, becanae it gives the only means of adapting 
education to every variety of intellecl;. • • • 

I know it ia a popular doctrine tbnt •Renins will iliid it« way; bat I donbt wlurtber 
genius will necessarily Ix- (le\ i lopod of itself. We have anotber popular doctrine 
wbic b is niucb nearer to tlic truth, wliiidi in, tbat opportunity nialccs the man. We 
can not have a great man unless bo has ability, but iicithcr c:iii we have a great 
man who baa not an opportunity worthy to develop bioi. it in iiiipoi tatit, therefore, 
tbat in our public provision for education we should afford this opportunity.^ 

The oration of I)i . iUMijaiiiiii Aptliorp (xotild, tlio astroiionun*, on July 
15, ISatJ, before the Coiineeticut lieta ol tliciMii I^eta Kappa I'l aternity 
of Trinity Oollejxe, Hartford, Conneeticiir, sliould also be cited: 

The piir|Mtit of my words to-day is this: ShalJ our zruie- bounded realm, lighted 
by Souiheru Cross au<l Northern Crown, sbadeil by its fir aud larch antl palm and 
vine, r)caring in its maternal boBom the hope, not of a hemisphere, but of a world; 
whose presence is a speck in contrast with its awftUly portentous future; with a 
richness of resources and a teeming wealth surpassing that of any other empire on 
the e irHi * • » shall we Americans never aspire to what snfFering Leydeu 
crn\ ed. what conquered Prtissta lofdced to tor regeneration, and without whieli all 
the elnstered glories of the Rhine hickcd their liighest cbarni? No more nnist the 
long procession of our youth toil through its weary pilgrimage across the Atlantic 
wave in search of that mental sustenance which it has the right to demand at the 
hands of its ^therland. * • • 

But it may be allied by some: What means all this clauutr for a university 
when we have already a btuidred and twenty-seven in the land, and every year is 
ailding to its nmuheis? » • ♦ The reason is very simple. It is not of colleges 
that we are speaking; it is of u university. * • * 

By college I understand the high educational seminary which, if not the most ex- 
alted for the studento of specialties, is yet the highest for the youth who seek that 
mental discipline, that classic culture, tbat literary refinement which must bedrawn 
from tb(^ bosom of an alma mator, and of which we say **€monit mores nec aUUt etss 
/croH." * ' " 

By ''university/' on the other band, I understand the v)iv'rrHitaH lilteiurum^ the 
llavemart/fiiov, au institution where all the sciences in the complete and rounded ex- 
tent of their complex whole are cnUivated and taught, where every specialty may 
find its votaries, and may offer all the focilities required by ito neophytes. Its aim 
is not so mxu'h to make sebolara as to develop scholarship, not so much to teach the 
passive learner as to educate investigators, and not merely to educate but to spur 
on. » * • 

Surely there can be no confusion as to tlie hoiiudury line between these two di8- 
tinct instituiions. One is designed to answer the demands of the community and of 
the age; the other to point out the paths and lead our country on to a high, nobler, 
holier, sublimer eminence than it could otherwise attain or than would otherwise 

be striven for. 

Centralization is a word aud an idea now far from poitular. But this, like most 
other principles, has its goo«l as well as evil consequences. And while we, un«ler 
democratic and republican institutions, feel the full force of the objections to tbat 
political centralization under which we see so many nations of the old world totter- 
ing and sinking, we are too apt to overlook the incalculable, the mnspeakable ad- 

^ Barnard's Journal of Education, Vol. u, p. &ti. 
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TMitages wbioh flow from tbo ouncentrated aeeiimnlatioii of a wbole nation's gonlaa 
and talent. * • * There ia no anbstitnte for the "encounter of the viae." Like 
that of flint and ateel it strikes oat without cessation the ^^lowlng sparks of truth; 
tike tliut of aci<l hiuI alkali it forms ni'W, nucxpecteA, and pricel<'S8 coiubiuations; 
Uki* t}\" ninltiplioiition of rods in tltc fa;,M)t. it <;ivfts now strength tnnll while talking 
it f idin none. A spiritnal stimulus prrvudcs the very atmosphere tltH trilifMl hy th« 
proximity ot euni^regatod genius, its uuseeu but over active energy — doatin^ in the 
air, whispering in the breeKe» vi1»atiuK in the nerves, tlkrilltngin the heart— prompts 
to new effort and loftier aapiration tiirough evwy avenue whieh can give access to 
the BOiil of man. 

Such centralization is eminently distinguished firom politi(':il centralization, and 
liy this jxM'iiliarity, anion;; others, tliat far fVmn Immti^ » coiiihiiiation for the sake t»f 
iirs^uiu;!^ and exen'isinjj a greater collt'ctivc pDWcr. it acts, the contrary, to aug- 
ment individual inlluencc. While forming a nucleus for seicntilic, literary, artistic 
energy, it is not a gravitation center toward which everything must converge and 
aecumnlate, bnt is an organic center whose highest fnnction is to arouse and animate 
the eironlation of thought and mental effort and profound knowledge. It is a nudeua 
of vitality rather than a uucleusofagKre^tation. ^ » * An intellectual cent4»r for 
alniid is a heart, but subject to no induration; it is a brain, bnt liable to no paraly- 
sis; an electric battery which cannot be eonHunu'd; it is a sun without eclipse, a 
fountniTi that will know no drought. To hiicli a university our ecdleges would h»ok 
for succor in their ucocl, for counsel in their doubt, for sympathy in their weal or 
woe. There is no one of them but would develop to new strength and beautjr under 
its genial emanationa; none so highly favored or so great that its resonrcea and pow- 
ers would not expand : none too lowly to imbibe the vitalising, animating influences 
which it would difluae like perfume. 

We want no university keeping up with the times and commending itself to the 
public approval. We want one which shall be just aa far ahead of the age as is 
consistent with being within hail ; wliich shall enlarge and expand the mind and 

tnste and appreciation of the {uiblic, compelling the admiration of the public, not 
soliciting its approval. W *■ want a university wliich, instead of complying with 
the demands of the agt^, shall create, devchip, and satisfy new and nnheanl-of reijui- 
sitions and aspirations — which, so far from adajiting it.8elf to the ( iinimunity, shall 
mold that community unto itself, ami which through every changt- and every pmg- 
resa shall still be far in advance of the body social, guiding it, leading it, urging 
it, drawing it, pulling it, hauling it onward. 

The university will eontaiti a h«mi1, a resth^ss, striving, throbbing, im|iclling. shap- 
ing, creative ^ itality; and will biH-onn-, not an Italian, nor a French, nor an Kng- 
lish, nor a Spanish, nor a (Jerman, but preeminently an American university — ghiw- 
ing with American fire, pulsating with American aspirations, and, strange aa the 
worda may sound to us to>day, radiating with what will then be American scholar- 
slii]i, American depth of thought, American thoroughness of resoarcli, American 
loftiness of generalization. * * * It will bring the rcfuiing power of ancient 
lore a!id classic elegance to balan< e and counteract the all-perva«ling tendency to 
mere material Hcien<'e; it will leaven the tone of thought throu<jlio»jt the world by 
introducing the precision of exact science where the vagueuesH and confusion of the 
Bohool men have long reigned ; it will lift the philosophical and philological sciences 
to a far higher scope and standard as specialties, while it unfettera the struggling 
mind from the incubus of an anti<iuity which recoguixes no progress, a conserva^ 
tism which excludes all things whi<'h are or ever have been new. For I assure yon 
that there never existed a university which surrendered either to conservatism or 
radicalism; never a university wliich was not eminently nationalizing in its ten- 
dency. • • * Vader tlie most absolute dcs^tisms the uuivcrsitios liave beea 
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Dnimiiw of political liberty; under the most intolotant of ereeds they have fti> 
tered freedom of thought. • * • 
Found the American university andthrougB of Enropoan youth duill crowd iti 

hallR, carryiut; back with tliem American ideas to ennoble tbeir own lands, bringioj 
hitbor with tlum connterpoiscs of tnmsatlaritic thonfjlit that sli all ennoble onre, 
and both 1»> tlu-ir romin^ and their goin«jf < < lufiitiii^'^ tlie family of nations in bonds 
of uiutual 8yuipatby untl attacbmeut; lotiud it, tliougb it cost the whole revcnne^of 
a capital. I«et earth, air, and sea biiug their tribute ; let California and India pour 
in their gold, and the busy marts of men their gains, till this great work is done. 
Thus shall we achieye the glory of a nation, the welfare of a continent, the advanoe- 
ment of the race, and crown the clustering hopes of humanity with more than fun 
fruition.^ 

Tlie paper contributed by **An Alabamian" (possibly the able presi- 
deut of the University of Alabama) to the AmeriGan Joamal of Educa- 
tioQ, in 1857, is in the same vein: 

* * * That end is the enlistment of the United States of America In the enter- 
prise of fonuding a great national university. This can only be accomplished 
tbroiitrh the million. A people is to be enli^hti Dod in rep^ard to a tiling: which they 
can not romprelHMid, but which, by pos>«ilpility, they may be maih- to apprehend 
snlbciently to lead to action. What grander labor ever awaited performaucef 
It is to be done, if at all, through the instrumentslity of American scholars. Thby 
are fully alive to its importance, but they contemplate witii aching hearts the diffl' 
Cttlty of the task. • • 

Here, then, we may rehearse in brief the three chief reasons why the idea of an 
American university, so tinu'ly and boneticont in its conception and so respectably 
euunciated to the world, seems to have fallen immediately intd oMivion. 

1» A want of confidence in the permanency of tbu Federal Union. 

2. A lack of ability on the part of the people to discern the need of such an iusti- 
tntion. 

d-. The inadequacy of the means hitherto employed in its promotion. * • • 

We are in pressing need of an American imiversity. Wo can have one if we will. 
Let lis nse the refinisite mean^!. We have exeellent ( (illefios; jet them be sustained 
We have excellent State uuivertiities, (so culled); let the States rally to their sup 
port. But the more these are multiidied and patronized, the louder anti more urgent 
is the demand for a national university. 

In order to be national it should be located upon common ground. Under existing 
circumstances it would be wholly impracticable in New Tork, or Alabama^ or any* 
where outside the District of Columbia. The Smithsonian Institution and the Na- 
tional Oltscrvatoiyforin a worthy nucleus. If earli State sliuiiM appro})riate ^00,000 
toward an endowment a tiuui would thus be t reated of more than six millions, upon 
the strength of which a very respectable beginuing eoultl be made. Its pormaneiit 
nationality would seem to require that each State be c<|ually reijresentcd, both in 
the fund and in the management. • * * 

And it may not be amiss to add that a great Southern university is already spoken 
of; the establishment of which would defeat forever the project herein considered. 
It would doubtless bo folhiwed (if not preceded) by a great Northern university, and 
then a great Western nni\ crsity. There would then be three grand centers of attrac- 
tion and influence, tending rather to destroy than cement the Union. To avert snch 
a consequence, let the plan of an American university be matured without unneces- 
sary delay. Sectional enterprise can not long be held in abeysnce. Shall we hoar 
a response from the North 

» JUaniard'M .Tour, (.f Kdiu sition, 18,56, pp 273-283. 
* Jour, of Education, V ol iii, p. 215. 
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Ln. The efforts of John W. Hoyt, as Umted States Comiiiis* 
Bloncr to the Paris Exposition of 1867, whose official report of some 
400 pages, snbmitted to the Secretary of State after a peisonal inspec- 
tion of every nniversity in Europe and America, concludes as follows: 

So mucli it) already beyond question, namely, that the university of the future is 
to be, not tlie mere college of America, nor even the college ftapplemented by one or 
more poorly equipped profoMional sehools; not that looM aggregation of grammftr 
flohools, supplemented by a few poorly .atteiuled courses of university lectures, that 
wear the title by courtesy in England; not the French grouping of academic facul- 
ties, limited — especially in the departments of letters nud Hrieiice — to n quite too 
narrow lield of study ; not the university of Spain, or Poi itigal, or Italy, from whose 
faculties for the higher general culture the powers of attraction and inspiration have 
long since departed; not the Scandmavtan or Slavonian university, cast in the mold 
of mediiBval times, or at the beat a mixtave of the old and more modern types; nor 
yet the Germanic university, found, with but minor modifications, in all the states 
of G'-nii;uiy, in Ausrri;i, Switzi^rland, TTolland, and Denmark, and which, though 
wheiever found it represents the highest existing; type, is nevertheless everywhere 
too limited in scope and generally too lax in its legulations. 

It is to be not any of these, bnt ratiier an institution more ample in its endowment, 
broader in its scope, more complete in its organisation, more philosopbioal and 
practical in its internal regulations, and certainly not less high than the highest in 
all its edu("itional standards; an institution above and beyond the lu-st of the -ryra- 
nasia. Latin schools, bi^Ii schooLs, aciMleniics, and (■ull( o<>s, and, on its own lii^hor 
plane, lor the extension and di (fusion of all branches of icnowledge; a broad and noble 
Institution where the love of all knowledge, and of knowledge as knowledge, shall bo 
fostered and developed; where all departments of learning sball be equally honored, 
and the relations of each to every (>t her shall be understood and taught ; where thostn* 
dt-nts (btvoted fo eacli and all l)raiHh(s of learning, whether Science, language, liter- 
ature, or ])hilos(»phy, or to any ctnnbinatiun of these constittitinnr the numerous 
professional courses of instruction, shall interiuiugle and enjoy friendly intercourse 
as iieers of the same realm; where the professors, chosen, as in ITlrance and Germany, 
after trial, from among the ablest and best scholars of the world, possessed of abm>- 
littefireedom of conscience and of speech, and houoredand rewarded more nearly in pro- 
portion to merit, shall be, not teachers of the known merely, but also earnest searchers 
after the unknown, and capable, by their own geninn. enthusiasui, and morn] power 
of infusing their own lofty ambition into the minds of aii who may wait upon their 
instruction; a university nut barely complying with the demands of the age, but 
one that shall create, develop, and satisfy new and unheard-of demands and aspira- 
tions; that shall have power to fashion the nation and mold the age unto its own 
grander ideal ; and which, through every change and every real advance of the world, 
shall Mtill be at the front, driving back from their fastnesses the posveis of darkness, 
opening up new continents of truth to the grand army of progress, and so iea<ling the 
nation forward, and helping to elevate the whole human race. Such an institution 
would be to the world its first realisation of the true idea of a university.^ 

LIII. The efforts of Jobn W. Hoyt, by bis address before the Na- 
tional Ediu-atioiial Associatiou, at its annual meeting in Trenton, N. J., 
August 20, 18<>9, on Univ«'i sity Progress, wliereiu it was urged that 
" a true university is tlie leading waut of American i tlucation," aud 
that the associatiou shoukl "neither take rest u or allow rest to the 
country " until sucli an institution had been planted and firmly estab- 

1 Exposition Keports, VoL VI, pp. bii7, 398. 
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lished — a fit illastration of Americau fi:^dom and of American aspi- 
rations for the i)ro(n^8 of the race." 

LTV. Tbe action of tbe National Educational Associatioii at the 
meetin«x above mentioiK'd, in nnaaiiuously adopting the following reso- 
lution, otlt'iiMl by fcjuperintendeut Andrew J. liickott, of Ohio, namely: 

Resolved, TliHt. in tlir oiiinion of this assuciat ion. a great Amcnraii tmivereity i«a 
leailii)}; wsiut of Aineii< an tdueation. and that, in ordrr to tonti ibiito to the early 
establishment uf such an inntitution, the preNidvut of this aKsuciation, actiug iu con- 
cert with the pMileiit of th« National Superiateiidents' Association, is hereby re- 
q^nested to Hiipoiut a cominltteo cou«i»ting of one member from each of fbe States, 
and of which Dr. J.W. Hoyt, (»f Wiaconein, shall be ohairman, to take the whole 
matter niuler consideration, and to make such report thereon at the next annual con- 
vention of tmid association as shali seem to be demanded by the interests of the 
country.' 

Also by the appointment, as members of said national committee, of 
the following x)er8ons: 

Dr. John W. Hoy t, Madi»ou, Wis., elutirmaii ; H«ni. N. li. Cloud, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Hod. Thomaa Smith, Little Rock, Ark. ; Prof. W. P. Blake, San Franciaco, Cal. ; Hon. 
B. G, Northnip, New Haven, Conn.; Prof. L. Coleman, Wilmington, Del.; Hon.T.C. 
Chase,TallahasMee, J-'la. ; Hon. Newton Hatenian, S]tringiield, III. ; Hon. B. C. Iiob1>8, 
Indianapolis, Ind, ; Hon. S. S. KiKsell, Des Moines. Iowa ; Hon. V. MeVicker, Topeka, 
Kans. ; Hon. Z. T. Sinitb, Kra!ikf«>rt, Ky.; Hon. T. \V. Conway, New Orleans, La.; 
Hon. Warren John.Hon, Augn.«*ta, Me. ; Hon. M. A. Newell, naltluiore, Md. ; Hon. Joseph 
White, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. O. Hosford, Lansing, Mich . ; Trof. W. F. Phelps, Winona, 
Hinu.; President Daniel Read, Columbia, Mo.; Prof. J. M. MoKinsey, Pevii,Nebr.; 
Hon. A. N. Fisher, Carson City, Nev. ; Hon. Thomas Hardy. (^<»ncord, N. H. ; Hon. C. 8. 
Apjjar. Ti'enton, N. J.; Hon. J. W. Htilklt y, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Hon. 8. S. Ashley, 
Raleigh, N. C. ; Prof. A. J. Ri<*koft', Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. (ieo. H. Atkinson. l*ortlaii<l, 
Ore«;on; Hon. J. P. VYickershain, Harrisburg. l*a.; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, lYovidence, 
K. I.; Hon. J.K. Jillson, Charleston, S. C; Rev. C. T. P. Bancroft, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn.; Hon. J. S. Adams, Moutpelier, Vt.; Hon. W. H. RufBn, Richmond, Ya. ; 
Prof. Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. 

LV. The efforts of J)r. William li. \N edgewood, Tlioinus 0. Connelly, 
Jolin Ti. Hobci ts, William II. Chase, S. S. Baker, A. C. IJicliard, James 
M. i^'nston, r'lu-ouraged by many citizens of Wasliin^ton, incliiditig 
especially Di . 0.0. Cox., Prof. Zalmon liiehards, Dr. Tullio dv iSazzara- 
Verdi, and .lustice Artlinr MacArthur, who, on Ajjril 14. 1871. ]mo- 
cured a charter for the incorpointion of a national university, under 
wliicli at first a law school and attcrwards a medical scliool were ojx'iied, 
with the expectation of making: tlicm permanent <lepartniriit,> of the 
university when it should become an established fact. [Both of these 
professional sclio<»ls are still in operation, under lead of Chancellor 
Arthur .MacArthur; Init they aie without endowment, and are only 
kept alive by voluntary tjacriiiecii on the pait of their faculties.] 

LVl. The publication by John W, Hoyt, in 1870, of bis work on 
the Proijress of University Education, the same being an tularge- 

ipKocoedlngs Nat. £d. ABa'n.| 1868, p. 23, 
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ment of the A<Ulress above-uiculioiied, and enibraciug: (1) Tlic Uni- 
versity ot the Past; (2) The University of the Present; aiul {'S) The 
University of the I'liture. From the closing page^ of this work the 
following extract is uiadc : 

If, now, the conrlnsions reatln d n]Miii the several questions invol\ ed be correct — 
and a f ull and free discusrtioii of them is conlially invited — may wo not assuuie that 
the university of the iiitnrc ought to be, and is deutiued to bo, not only a higher but 
a more comprehensive mstitation than the highest and most oomplete uf those now 
in existence — an institntion high enough to embrace the utmost limits of actual intel- 
lectual achicvoiuent and broad euou;;h to include ovcry real profession — an institu- 
tion fulfiUiiiii: :i.s hns novor yi'f Ix'on flf)!io its f liiorvt'old ofBi'e of |fi viiij; flio hij^hest in- 
struction iji fvrr^ »lo|iartiii('nt .uid alone coulorriiij^ the hi^jfhest «legree« therein: ot' 
extending the boniKluries of human knowledge by nieuusof research an:l invostiga- 
tion, and of ezerfciug a constantly stimulating influeiioe upon every class of sohools 
of lower gradef 

The realization of this hi^h ideal will cost large sums of money. Its foundation 
must be reckoned by luillioiw. its ]>rofessors by huudreils, and its means of illustra- 
tion and experiment be ( xtcusi \ !> in every departuienf. 1?n1 the n siiUs upon our 
whole system of education and upon the intellectual progress of the people would 
bo beyond calculation.' 

LVII. The unanimous adoption by the National Educational Associ- 
ation^ at its annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, in August, 1870, of the, 
preliminary report of its comnuttee on a national university, fh>m which 
report the following passages are quoted:' 

NotwitiiBtanding the many and various uses heretofore made of the term univer- 
sity, it may be assumed, without fear of suocessfhl contradiction, that the leading 

offices of a true university are these: 

(1) To provide the best pnH<«it)le facilities for the highest and most profound cul- 
ture in every department of Iivniiinjr. 

(2) To provi<le the me;ins of a tborough prexiaration for all such pursuits in life 
aa, being based upon established seiratific and philosophical principles, are entlUed 
to rank as professions. 

(8) To exert a Stimulating and elevating iiiHucnce upon every subordinate class 
and grade of tMUicational institntinii« by boldin;; u]i bcfnre the nuiltitiult' (»f their 
jmpils the standard of the highest scholarship, aiul by preparing for their adminis- 
trative and instructional work offitiers and teachers of a higher grade of qualilicatiou 
tlian would be otherwise possible. 

(4) To enhurge the boundaries of human knowledge, by means of the researches and 
investigations of its professors aud fellows, as well as by the researches and investi- 
gations of other advanced minds, encouraged to greater activity and led to greater 
IK^hievements by the influence of the university example. 

In BO far as any institution, whatever its name or fame, fails in tiie fuliihnent of 
tliis general mission, by bo much does it fall short of the standard of a true uuivcr- 
aity. 

And, again: 

Such a university in Americn Avnnbl at once becom(» a power. innniMitial alike in 
tfiirth'-riug uutl dirfctini; uiir iii;itt'ri;i 1 (b- vclopiiient, in t'lt vatiiii; tln' rli;i rat ter of the 
]ower educational institutions of tlu^ country, ami in awakening aud .su.staiaiug 
bi^'her conceptions of both individual and national cnttnre, thus helping, by a happy 

^ University Trogross, p. 79. 'Proceedings of UtiU Ed. Ass'u, 1869, pp. 97-100. 
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^eombinatiou of our own more tbaa Roman energy and religious faith with the gnos 
Mid reftnement of the Greek civilisation, to become a nation fiiUy worthy of tiie 
future that awaits the United States. 

It would do vastly more than this. 1 1 wouM supply to all lands a most importan t need 
of the timos— a nuiversity placed under the l>pni«^i influence of fr»>«^ rivil and reli- 
giousiustitutioiis, and Rublimely dedicated to the diffusion and :idvaucemeutof knowl- 
edge. Studuutsof liighaHpi rations, and even ripe sciiolardoi genius, would eventually 
flock to its halls from every quarter of the globe, adding to the Intellectual wealtb 
of the nation should they remain, or bearing with them scions frmn the tree of lib- 
erty for planting in their native landH. And thus America, already the most mar- 
velous theater of iiMitcrial acti vit would early become the -world's recognized 
center of iiittdlrctual culture as well as of moral and political iK)\ver. * » * 

When a lew years since the men of work asked help of the nation for the cndow- 
meat of schools for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts the Government, 
with a liberal hand, gave for this noble object 10,000,000 acres of the public domain, 
to which the individual States and great-hearted men have added no less liberal 
means. H(»w Tnnch more, then, proportionally, will onr statesmen in coniiei! and 
liberal patriots yield for the luuudijii; and maintenance of one great central insti- 
tution, to be established in the interest of every profession and of all classes of 
schools, of a profound and universal culture, of a more perfect intellectual and 
social development of the whole body of the nation, in the interest of liberty and 
universal man! 

FinaUy: 

In the opinion of your committee, the attention of the association has not been 
called to this subject a moment too soon. The trial of its political institutions 
through which the American nation has just passed; the manner in which the neces- 

Hity for education as the only guaranty for the perpetuity of these institutions has 
jtist been burned into the national eonsciousness ; the pressing demand made l>y out 
material and social condition for the best educational facilities the world can fur- 
nish, and the fast uccumulatiug evidence that America is surely destined to a glorious 
leadership in the grand march of the nations— all these constitute an ax>x>eal to ac- 
ti<m which it were criminal to disregard. The necessity is great. The country and 
the times are ripe for the undertaking. 

LYIII. The address of Geii. Joiiu l^atoii, jr., NatioDal Commissioner 
of Education, before tlie Natioual Teaclier^s Association, at Cleveland, 
August 19, 1870, wherein lie said: 

Next, as regards the District of Columbia. Here especially in the city of Wash- 
ington, there should be a ii:f>del system of edueatiou and scientific training for onr 
youth, complete in its buildings, apparatus, and grounds, and in itsoxiportunitiesfor 
twMsarch in letters, science, and art. Where else than at IJie seat of Government could 
"EEere more fitly be the crowning university of the land, where every qualified yooth 
could freely pursue any branch of study or experiment desired. The Republic of 
Switzerland has already set us the example in its federal university. Thus would be 
realized the ideal dream of the Father of his Country. * 

LIX. The action of the National Educational Association, at ita an- 
nual meeting of 1871, held at St. Louis — 

(1) In unanimously adopting the second report of the aforesaid com- 
mittee on a national university $ which report, among other things^ 
contained the following: 

1 uur couunittee are also gratified to be able to report a general concurrence, on thtt 
I':' *: : . * : : » Proceedings of Nat. Ed. Ass'n, 1869, p. 118. 
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part of the muny eminent men who liave expressed their views upon the subject, in 
thoee Urge and Ubetal ideas of uiiireffsity eduoation wbich only are adequate to the 
growing and already pressing demands of our eoontry and times. 

It was not deemed important in siibmittinii; onr first report, n(»r is it necessary in 
this, to mark the flotnil^ of wliat the ioBtitutioD should be. * « * It may bepfopeTi 
however, to stat*^ in ^t-iieral t-erms: 

(1) That it should be broad euougli to embrace every department of science, liter- 
atoxey aind the arto, and eT«ry real profession. 

(3) That it shonld he high enoagh to sapplement the highest existing institutions 
of the country, and to embrace within its field of instruction the utmost limits of 
humiin ItTiowIptliTp. 

(3) i'liat, ill t ho interest of Tnitli and justiro, it should guaiantvo equal pri\ il«'nroj4 
to all tluly qtiaiified applicants for admission tu the courncH of instruction, and e<[iial 
Tights, as well as the largest froodom, to all oarnest investigators in that vast domain 
which lies ontside the limits of acknowledged science. 

(4) That it should be so constitnt<>d and c.MtabliHhed as to command the hearty 
support of tl»«^ Aiiioi u an prople, rejjanllcgs «>f section, party, or creed. 

(5) That its material ^^8ourccs should bo vast eu<Migh to enable it not only to fur- 
nish, and that either freely or at nominal cost, the best inbtrnction the world can af- 
ford, but also to provide the best known facilities for the work of scientific investiga- 
tion, together with endowed fellowships and honorary fellowships, open respectively 
to the most meritorious graduates and to such investigators, whether native or for- 
eign, as, being candid a tes therefor, shall have distinguished themselves most in the 
advancement of knowledfjc. 

(6) That it .shonM ho so coordinated in plan with the other institutions of the 
country as not ouly in no way to conflict with rheui, but on the contrary, to become 
at once a potent agency for their improvement and the means of creating a complete, 
harmonions, and efficient system of American education. • * • 

The idea of a national univerHity^ then, is as old as the nation, has had the fullest 
Banction of the wisest and best men of succeeding generations, and is in perfect 
harmony with the policy and practice of the Governmeut.^ 

(2) The action of the !Nattoiial Edacational Associatioiiy at tbe afore- 
said St Louis meeting of 1871, in creating, as proposed by its said na- 
tional university committee, a new and permanent committee, << to be 
charged with the duty of further conducting the enterprise to a sue* 
oessftil issue, whether by means of conferences and correspondence, or 
through the agency of a special convention;" the said permanent com- 
mittee thus created being constituted as follows, to wit: 

Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, chairmaui ex- President Thomas Hill, Massa- 
ohnaetts; Mr. E. L. Godkin, New York; Hon* W. P. Wiekersham, State superin- 
tendent of pnhlie instruction, Pennsylvania; Dr. Sanma Sean, Virginia; Col. D. F. 

Boyd, president University of Louisiana, Lonisiana; Dr. Daniel Read, president Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Missouri; Dr. W. F. Phelps, president State Normal Sclmd, 
Winona, Minn. ; ex-Govtsruor A. C. Gibbs, Oregon; Hon. Newton BatetJian, State 
superintendent of public instruction, Illinois; with the following ex ojficio members: 
The president of the National Ednoational Association; the National Commissioner 
of Education; the president of the National Academy of Scieaces; the president of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Science, and the president of the 
American Social Science Association.* 

LX. The preparation, by the aforesaid permanent eommittee on a 
national university, in January, 1872, of a bill to be offered to Con- 

*PlN»coedings Nat. Ed. Assn., 1870| pp. 97-100. 'Id., 1871, pp. 37-41. 
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^n ss. and in sending the t^kinw. U) leading citizcus in all parts of the 
country, acconipaided by tlie following rei^uest: 

Dkar Sir: This draft of a bill to inrori)orate a national onivcrsity is merely ten- 
tative, and is r(;Hpe< tt'iilly suhniitt<od to you for cr^tici^illl8 and Huggvstious^ which 
pluatie forward to thu uudursigued * * ^ as early »a practicable. 

LXI. The valuable assistance of Senator Charles Simmer, who gave 
much time to this subject, especially in 1872-'73, who aided in maturing 
the bill of the National Educational Association, and whose interest was 

so great that he serionsly talked of making a systematic effort to secure 
the founding of the inox>osed university as the closing labor of his life. 

LXIL *I!he preparation, by Dr. O. W. Wight^ of a bill to establish a 
national university for the pnrpiKse of elevating the standard of educa- 
tion in the Republic and promoting the intellectual welfare of the 
people, and the introdnction of said bill (S. 859) on March 25, 1872, by 
Senator Timothy O. Howe. 

liXIIL The cooperation of Senators J. W* Patterson, Timothy 0. 
Howe, Mathew H. Carpenter, John J. Ingalls, W. B. Allison, L. Q.-C. 
Lamar, and James H. Garland, Professors Joseph Henry, Spencer F. 
Baird, and Louis Agassiz, and others, with the !Is ational University 
Committee, in the preparation of the bill finally introduced in both 
Houses of Congress (S. 1128 and H. B. 2839) on May 20, 1872, by Senator 
Frederick A. Sawyer and Hon. Legraud W. Peroe. 

LXIY. The unanimons report of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Kepresentatives on the bill above referred to^ 
said committee consisting of Messrs. Legrand W. Perce, of Missis- 
sippi, chairman J George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts ; Washington Town- 
send, of Pennsylvania; Boderick F. Butler, of Tennessee; Mark H. 
Bunnell, of Minnesota; Bobert B. Elliott, of" South Carolina; John B. 
Storm, of Pennsylvania; T. Mclntyre, of Georgia; Hosea W. Parker, 
of New Hampshire; the report, submitted March 3, 1873, being in part 
as follows: 

Itis uiiikece«>^.a . i.> frame an argunienttoshow the special importance of university 
cultnre in a conntrylike outs, where the adminiatration of public affairR, the molding 
of our political inBtitiitious, and Ihmkc the deatinies of the Be|)in>li( . are intrusted to 

reprrsciitntives chosen by the pcitplr; where, iiinrcdver, as nowhere <*l8e, there ninst 
constantly arise new problems deniandini; tlic sure li«^ht of science n\:itori,il. soi-ial, 
and i)0litical, for their solution. It is not enough tliat the American Ke])ublic bo dis- 
tinguished by the universality of eonunon education ; it should bono lessdistingnished 
by the prevalence of thoroufrh culture.. » * » 

This need of the university has In-en felt and strongly expresiied by many of the most 
distinguished citizi'us in all periods of our history. It was repeatedly declared by 
the frtimers of niir national Constitution, and urged in the niessn^i's of the early 
l*iesi<leuts; un»l aUliough snnu': of the eolh-gesthen in exist<>n<'e have laig*'l.v iiicreaHctl 
their pecuniury fuundutiona and cnlar<5etl their plans correspoudiuijly, ncieutitic 
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discovery and the deni.uids of the aju^c huvo likewise so incroifsed that the best of 
them atill fall short of meeting the needs of the country and times. • * • 

Nor has the re(;ognitioii of this necessity fur a trne tmiversity been confined to in- 
diTidaal writers. It was affirmed more than twenty years ago by an association of 
some of the most eminent men of the country, brought together solely by a mutual 
interest in this snbjuct, un<l again, so recently as 1H()9, it was reaffirmed by the Na- 
tional Teaeliers' Association in convention assembled. * * • 

Passing now from the quostiou of need to the question of how that wnnt is to be 
met, the committee are satisfied that it can not be by any institution at present esr 
isting, for these reasons: 

(1) That none has or is likely to have the peconiary resonrces essential to the 
highest and most complete university ivork. 

(2) That none can be made so entirely free from objection on li^t !i <leiH)iuinationaI 
and local irronnrlH as to insure the patronage of tiie people, regaidless of section or 
partisan n-latimiship, 

(4) That no institution not establislied upon tieiitrul ground, or other than national 
in the important sense of being established by the people and for the people of the 
whole nation> and in part for a national end, could possibly meet all the essential 
demands to be made upon it. * * * 

The committee acknowledge the force of tliese views of the fonndcrs of the Gov- 
ernment, and hence are ]>rc]):iro(l to indorse the sentiments expressed in the pream- 
ble to the bill under consideration, tiamcly, iliar it is theduty of every government 
to furnish to its ptiople facilities lor iLe higliest culture," and that 'such facilities 
can not be otherwise so well provide«l for the people of this nation as by founding 
a nniversify so comprehensive in plan as to inclnde every department of learning, 
so high as to embrace the limits of knowledge, so national In aim as to promote con- 
cord among all sections, and so related to other institutions as to promote their effi- 
ciency and with them form a complete system of American education." 

It but renmins, tlu i ofore. to deteriuine whether the provisions of the bill are 
wisely adapted to the ends pro]»osed. 

The bill provides that the university slmli be established at the national < apital, 
where alone can he fonnd convenient nentriil ground in which the whole people of 
the United States have a common interest; where are annnally gathered the repre- 
sentatives of every section of the country; where also are resident the representa- 
tives of all the foreign |K>wers with whom we have intercourse; where are found 
to such an extent a?< uowliere else in lliis couiitry most iinjuuianl auxiliaries in the 
form of the various go\ ernment departuicnts. li(t:rary, st icnt i lie. and industrial; 
and, finully, where alone tlie government has unquestioned auttiority to establish 
and maintain such au institution. 

As to the government of the university, the plan is well calculated to command the 
confidence and support of the people of all portions of the country, to protect the in- 
stitution ftom political interference, .aTiT t insure to its educational forces that free- 
dom so essential to the life ami growth of a university. 

The bill provides for the organization of faculties embracing the present entire 
field of human iiuowledge, and opeus the way for such modiUcations as will cuabio 
the institution to jueet the demands of the future. 

It wisely guards against the use of the jieople's money in aid of religious or polit- 
ical partisanship, and yet, under judicious safeguards, opens the door for instruction 
in every department of learning and insupportof any |irin<'iple8 of truth whatsoever. 

It does not provide that the institution shall be absidutely free forstudents, * * » 
but in harnmny with that freedom and elasticity whirh characterize tlu^ w hole plan, 
jt does provide that instrnctioii shall nt all tinu-s lie as noarlv free tor stndt nts as 
consistent witli the iucfmu" of the institution and witli the best interests of learning. 

Another very important feature of this bill consists in the esrelnl and impartial 
recognitiou it makes of all classes of our schoolsi which the nnivmity • • • 
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will tend to stimnlatfiit elerAto^ Mid hannonise, while at the same time eopplying a 
eiowniiig instttotion capable of sapplementing their work and giving to the oou- 
try a well-ordered eyet«m. 

Hardly less importftnt is the recognition the bill make- of tlm duty of Hie nnlTeT' 
iity to contribute to the advancement of knowledge * » * and tlie «^ncourage- 
ment it provichis by moans of ordinary and honorary fellowbliips and other prefer- 
nieat^ to be awarded to snch graduates a.s hUuU acquit themselves best during their 
respoctive courses of study, and to be conferred upon learned men of whatever insti- 
tation or oountrj who have ahown distinguiBhed ability for rendering the world 
valuable service in some of the various flelda of researoh and investigation. Thus 
the plan of thenniversity as to scope and adaptation to the true ends of such an insti- 
tution as well as to the genios of the people for whom it is to be establi^ed, is com- 
prehensive and complete. 

The plan as to endowment is simple, definite, and SfMnire; this, namt ly, that the 
Uovemmeut shall bind itself to pay to the national university in perpetuity 5 per 
eent interest on a i cgititorod, unassignable certifleate of $20,000,000, and that for so 
long a time as is necessary the accming interest may be need for the purchase of 
grounds^ Hie erection of needed buildings^ and the equipment of the several depart- 
ments of the institution. 

The immense advantage to he deriv<'d from the relations to be established between 
the university and thonumt'rou.s departuKMits and bureaus of the Government will be 
apparent to any one familiar with the cost of furnishing and maintaining ^eat 
libraries, scientific establishments, and collections illustrative of the arts and sci- 
enoes, as will likewise the propriety of utilizing, for the purposes of education and 
national progress, facilities whidi could not otherwise be supplied without the ex- 
penditure of many millions. * * * 

If, then, it be true, as the committee have briefly endeavored to show, that our 
country is at present wantinjx in the facilities for the highest culture in many depart- 
nwuts of learning; and if it be true that a central university, besides meeting this 
demand, would qua ken, strengthen, and systematize the schools of the country from 
the lowest to the highest; that it would increase the amoont and the love of pure 
learning, now too little appreciated by our people, and so improve the intellectual 
and social status of the nation; that it would t«ad to homogeneity of sentim«it, and 
thus strengthen the unity and patriotism of the people; that, by i^rtthering at its 
seat distinguished savanfH, not only of onr own Imt of other lands, it would eventu- 
ally make of our national eai)itiil the intelleetual center of the world, and so help 
the United states of America to rank first and hii:h»'st among tlie enlightened nations 
of the earth; then is it most manifestly the duty of Congress to establish uud amply 
endow such a university at i^e earliest possible day. 

The committee, therefore, affirm thnr approval of the bill and recommend its pas- 
sage by the House.* 

LXV. Iniproinptii discussions of the ii;itional university proposition 
at the meeting of the National Educational Association, in 1873^ at 
Elmira, N. Y.* 

(1) Bemarks of United States Senator G. W. Wright, of Iowa: 

During the session of the last Congress a bill was introduced by Senator Howe 

which was broad in its scope and liberal in its endowment. Noreportwasnmde upon 
Senator Howe's hill, but another bill, a few weelvs later in the Hension, was introduced, 
in the House and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor This bill, 
after caruiiil consideration, was unanimously reported to the House and its passage 
recommended. * • * 



»H. of R., 42d Cong., 3d sess., Report No. 90. 
•Proceedings Nat. Ed. Ass'n, 1873, pp. m-129. 
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Jn the aittUMr I have desecilied tlie atteutioii of GongieM and of fhe people at 
•Tge U tamed to the aceomplisbmait of thia great object, whioh will prove to bo 

the cTowuin^ glory of the first centliiy of onr national ezisfcenoe. 

The city of Washington in a fovr y«ars, under the8l<illftil manajjement of the board 
of pnblic worlts, will become one of the ino«t heantit'ul and attractive cities on thin 
contineut, nud it is in the power of Congress, by the permanent establishment and 
liberal endowment gf the national aniversity, to make our national capital the in- 
telleotital center of the nations. 

(2) Presideut James McCosh. of Priuceton : 

AltliOTti^h not approvinj; of the bUls refeiTcd to, I like the idea of a national uni- 
versity of a character so high that it would not be a competitor of any existing iu- 
stitutiou. 

(3) Snpennteudent Z. BichardB, Waahington, D. O.: .. 

If the Government cau do anything for education it surely can give the best kind 
of education. Our sdioola must be supported eitheir by the State or by sects, or not 
at all. Schools we mast have, but who wants purely sectarian schools only f * • * 

A candid and careful examination will hardly fail to convince any unbiased mind 
that these bilLs provide for that higher culture so much demanded, without inter- 
ferincj with our present colleges and so-called universities «»x( ept to 'improve and 
elevacc them, aud without affecting the religious welfare of any denominatiou or 
sect. 

(4) Pi osidcnt George P. Hays, Washington aud Jefiersou College, 
Pennsylvauia: 

I am much j;;Tatifted at this discussion, for, wliatevor else it mar do, it prouiotrs 
the coming of an American university iVoin some quarter. For tliat university, in 
some form aud from some source, 1 am an euineist advocate. You will noti» o that 
while we have but one and the same thing iu view, we are only at variance as to the 
method by which it is to be secured. One method is by the National Government 
and the other is by the transfoiniation of some of our present colleges into the true 
university. 

Tr it doubted that there is n demand for such a uuivcrsityf That question has its 
answer indicated by the l:n *?e numbers ol our best graduates, looking to professor- 
skips and other scholarly positions, who go to Europe, by Professor Agassiz's school 
on the island in New England, and by the efforts of Harvard and Yale to establish a 
nniversity course of lectures. * • * 

Bat it is said, when there is a demand for such an institution it will come of 
itself. This reminds me of the man who re]»lied. when asked for a contribution to 
a mission to the Jews, "The Jews ^ive nu>uey t<» convert tlic .Jews*! Why the 
Jews are the richest people in the world. If they want to be converted, let them 
give the money themselves.'' 

Moreover, as Dr. Beed, our president, says, '^Logically it would seem as if educa- 
tion should begin and develop upward, while, as a filct, it begins at higher educa- 
tion and works downward." So. in all onr history, we do not wait for State action 
until the whole people urge it, but act in view (»f the wants of the whole people. I 
am not so much afraid of tlie impurity of t he Governraent. We are not near destruc- 
tion; and there is virtue enough in the Republic to right its wrongs and carry on its 
work. I believe this university conld be so managed, when established by Govern- 
meiitf as to have a most beneficial effect on our educational system. 

(5) Bemarks of W. B. Wedgewood, dean of the National University 
Law School, at Washington: 
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The act of CongreM providing for tlie creation of eotporations in the Biitriet of 
Columbia hy the law was aitproTOd Hay 5, 1870. The actproTldea the mode 

of cstablisliii)/; iimtittitionH of learning of the rank of a college or univerHity. In 
accorrtanc o with these provisions, the Natiotial rniveruity, on the 19th day of Sep- 
tember, 1S70, liecitme a body politi<' imd < (»rpt>ratt'. » • * 

TiiiH university, in the words of Madison, is ''local in its legal character but nni- 
▼enal in its beneiieial effects." Following the advioeof Washington, ''that the 
primary object of snch a national institution should be to educate our men in the 
science of goTemnient*'' its founders fint established the law college for the educa- 
tion of those yonng men who, as statesmen and jurists, are to be the future guard- 
ians of the liberti«*H of our cntnitry. as in the j)ast tliey have been its heroic dofendt^rs. 

The charter of th«( Xjitioiial l iiiviMsity iiiak» s the President of the United kState?* 
(ex officio) chancellor of the university. It lirst annual commencement was held at 
Lincoln Hall, on Tuesday evening, May 21, 1872. President Grant, in the presence 
ofoneof themost intelligent audiences ever assembled in Washington, confened 
the degree of bachelor of laws upon a class of thirty-one young men, who had par* 
aued their course of stu^ for two years in the university. 

(G) l*re.sident Daniel Read, University of Missouri: 

Tl>at tbf !iati<»!ial capital, in the territory under the immediate legislative control 
of Congress, was the only prf>]ier plare for a natioiml miivcrsity, and that in this 
way only could the roustitntional olrjection, which would he strong, * * * be 
obviated. But tliere were .still other reasons for the l(»catiou at the uatioual capi- 
tal—that there was the great Congressional Library, still to be increased from year 
to year; there was the astronomical observatory; there were vast coUections in all 
departments from every part of the world; there were models in the arts, and be- 
sides scientific experiments were continually in progress for the purposes of the 
Government , to say nothing of the diplomatic and public diHcussions incid«'nt to the 
capital . All t h(\s<- means and advantages could be made available for a great iustitu- 
tion of the kind proposed. * * • 

Besides these considaraitious, the effect of snch an institution would be beneficial 
upon the capital in elevating the general tone, in stimulating and concentrating 
scientific investigations, and awakening inquiry on social and economic questimis. 
Many able yonng men connected with the Government as employes or attaches might 
be expected to avail thenis»'lves of iho opportunity of at f cthI iiv-C the lectures, instruc- 
tions, or experiuieiits of such a university. It was a stateiiu ut of a very able head 
of one of the Departments at Washington, that he could from any one of the Depart- 
ments select ft more learned fiiculty iftan any college in the land could boast of. 

Surely no one would consider snch an institution as any other than one for the 
highest scientific and literary culture of men who have already made attainments 
fitting thorn to enter upon a course of philosophic inquiry and soientifio inveadga'- 
tion. * ^ ' 

Tlu ii as to (loiiatioiis of land by thv General (Jovt riiineiit for the encouragement 
uud promotion of education; such gifts have been made almost from the beginning, 
even prior to the formation of the Federal Constitution. If I mistake not, the idea 
originated in good old Massachusetts, springing out of Massachusetts notiona, 
* * * with Dr. Manasseh Cntier, the pastor of a church at Hamilton, not far 
from Cambridge, I believe. * * * This was as early as 1785. » * » Here is 
at least a historic argument in favor of aid from the General Government to inati- 
ntions of education. 

Now as to the idea itself of a national university, while as I have said, it is not 
specially my idea, « • ♦ i can not treat as visionary that which WaaUingtou 
recommended, and James Madison and John Quincy Adams advocated, and many 
other great and patriotic men have zealously advocated as a means of elevating all 
our higher institutions of learning, and giving unity and concentration of effort 
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to literary and seieBtlfic men, and constituting indeed a bondof nnfty to tlie nation 

itself. * " " 

Uui tliis is not :i (|ncstifni — I mean the education of t\u- ]MM)]ile us an interest of 
Covernnieiit — to be argue<l in oiirdny; wccin nut reverse A im^riean sentiment, wliich 
is growing htrongcr and stronger, and which now on thiH subject purva4ie^ the 
wliole Ameiicau peoide. 

We must not fall into the error that the people are one thing and the Govermnent 
something quite distinct and different, and having autagoniBtie intercstB. With ue, 
government is nothing but an organised agency from the people, by the people, fan 
the people. 

LXVI. President Grant's recommendation, in bis message of Decern- 
ber 1, 1873, in these words: 

I would suggest to Congress llie propriety of promoting th«> establishment in this 
District of an institution of learning or university of the highest class, by donation 
of lands. There is no place better suited for such an institution than the national 
capital. There is no other place in which every citizen is so directly interested.' 

LXVII. Fnrtlipr efforts of United {States {Senator Timothy O. Howe, 
of Wisconsin, i^specially — 

(1) By sundry speeclies whoroin was iirjred the duty of tlie- Govern- 
ment to make the fnlh»st i»ossible provision for the edneation ol" the 
I)eople. As a matt/er of fact, every proposition to do anytliing in this 
interest liad his sympathy and commanded his support, as may be in- 
ferred i^om the following passage from his speeches in the Senate: 

I want to see a better style of men brought upon the stage of action just aa 
soon as it is convenient. I do not ozpeet, whether I leave ilie^ie seats here early or 
late, ever to vote against the appropriation of a dollar which is asked for to aid in 
the work of human culture. 

(2) By open and earnest advocacy of the proposed nniversity in some 
of the public journals, for example, in the Wisconsin Jonmal of Edu- 
cation, in whose pages, upon more than one occasion, and especially in 
1874, he presented its claims with all his accustomed clearness and log- 
ical force. From some of these papers are taken the extracts below :* 

In the convention which framed tiio Constitution of the Knited States the Hubject 
of a national nniversity was somewhat considered. The proposition had some warm 
friends. It found no enemies there. * * * It was in 17S7 that James Madison, 
not of Massachusetts but of Virginia not a professional teacher bnt a practical 
atatesman, nutved in convention, at Philadelphia, to clothe Congress with express 
powers to establish such a university. 

To the Senator's mind the needs, duties, and i>owers of the nation 
were so very clear that the question of either, on the i»art of any intel- 
ligent citizen, awakened a suspicion of insincerity. If one showed him- 
self critical as to details in any of the several bills, he would say : 

Doubtless they are imperfect. It is the busiiiens of legislation an<l the work of 
time to perfect them. It is not to be expected that the tirst charter will be beyond 
the reach of criticism. The o^anlc act of even Harvard was not. That ancient 
eonstitation was agreed to in the following words: 

' House Ex. Docs., Forty-tliird t onii. . I'^t sess., Vol. I, pt. l,p. 22. 
= Wis, Jour, of Ed., Vol. iv, pp.l2«-ia^, lUl-l&t. 
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"The oonrfc agrees to give £400 towards a 8choolo or colledge, whereof £200 to he 
paid next ycare and £200 when the work ia iiniahedy and the nox court to appoint 
wheare aud what building/' 

On that slight fouadation was started what has since become the present noble 
inBtitatioii. Had tike stateameii of If aaaaeliiuetts then urged the defeote in that 
charter, we might never have heen permitted to re^Joice in the acietenee of Har* 
vard. • • * 

Thr^ groat question is, Shiill tll(^ nation establish a university f Doubtless there 
are those who ni:iy think the «xp< nditure demanded by snch an enterprise is beyond 
the present ability ol' the legislature. * * * There may be those who thiuic the 
founding of sueh au inetitution is ontalde of the constitutional authority of the 
National GoTemraent. « * • There may he thoee who think the proyision 
ahready made for intellectual culture in sufficient. • * 

For all sach the Senator was ready with those noble words of Hor- 
ace Mann: 

In our country and our time uo mau is worthy the honored uauu' of Ktatt smau 
who does not include the highest practicable education of the people in all hin plaus of 
administratioii. He may have eloquence, he may have a knowledge of all history, 
jurisprudence, and by them he might claim in other countries the elevated rank of 
a statesman; but unless he speaks, plans, labors at all times and in all places for the 
culture and eduoation of the whole people^ he is not, he can not he, an American 
statesuoau. 

If some caviler should claim that he did not mean to exclude all gov- 
ernments from the work of education, but only to exclude the Govern- 
ment of the United States, he would say: 

His argument is not consistent^ nor could an argument consistent with that 
view be framed. Manifestly edueatlou is u matter of private concern only or it is 
a matter of public concern also. If of private concern, it should be left to the indi- 
vidual, and all governments sliould lot it alone. But if of public concern, govern- 
ment should attend to it; not any one government exclusively, but every govern- 
ment clothed with any authority over the public welfare should contribute to the 
work according to its ability and its opportunity. Undoubtedly, under our politi- 
cal system, the work is left mainly to the several States, but if the National Gov- 
ernment can help, it should* 

Did it appear that there was no disposition to exclude governiiiciit 
from the work of primary, and only from that of higher education, he 
would reply : 

Still, the fact remains that tlio education of the citizou is of value to the State or 
it is not. If it be conceded that, partial education is of some value, it will hardly 
be dented that thorough education is of more value. Besides it is in this precise 
way that the builders of the National Government intended it should aid the cause 
of mental culture. li was in thU predMe way tlkol JMii»gton and Madiwn (tutd Jef-^ 
feraon) so incessantly urged the Government to act. » * ♦ 

Tlie government of Massachusetts has faithfully seconded the aflpirations of her 
people. The governmouta of other States have faithfully reflect cil the indifference of 
theirs. The goverumeut of Massachusetts can not directly aid the people of Dciiv- 
wave, nor can the government of Delaware directly retard the people of Massaoha- 
setts. Yet these two communities are by no means independent : the people of each 
State influence the destiny of the people in evwy other Stal( . 

A vote fjiven in Rhode Island in;iy <li'strf>y the profits of a harvest in the valley 
of the Mississippi. A vote given iu Kansas may throw Wall street into convulsions. 
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A minion imd a lialf of such Totee are in tiie bancLs of men utterly unable to read 
tlMm. Under sucli eircttUMtances can the nation afford to fold its ariuH f It may be 
well enough when yon are safn on shoro, if you aee a sliip in the offing with a stone- 
blind crew on her deck aiul a teniptsat ahout to hreak ov»'r her men, to call oa the 
helpless seamen to make »ail and come into port. The world will not bo apt to call 
Meh obdnrate telfishneie bloMed, bat tbey may eall it diaoreet, prudent, eeonomical. 
If, on the oontraryf yon are not on sbore^ bnt in the cabin of the impenled ahip, yon 
must not expeot to earn a high eharaoter for prudence even nnleaa you help the 
sightless mariners to handle the ropcn, or at least show them the way to the shrouds. 

• • * * When Shrevoport and Nfeniphis are wasted by fever, when Ireland is 
wasted by famine, and Chicago and liustou by fire, Goveruinent has aliordcd relief, 
although not expressly assigned to that duty, and although relief wuh otherwise 
ettainable. GoTemment has bnilt many school-honBes. * * * It haa endowed 
noble nniversitiea and agrioultoral eoUegea, • • » although private agenoiea 
mixht possibly have done the same. 

Public liberty still survives. It is less than a quarter of a century sincfi Daniel 
Webster looked with apprchonsiou upon the prospect of a separate icpublic on 
the Pacitic Coast. The Goveniiuent has helped to bind the two coasts together by 
e railway. Perhape it la too early to eay what will be the elfect of that meaeure 
upon Amerioan liberty. But it is more than two hundred years since Qoyemmeiit 
laid tho corner stone of Harvard UnlireTslty, and it is not yet p<ffceptible that the 
foundationH of ])ublic liberty have been weakened thereby. 

Amonrr the aboriginf"-* of America, statesmen do very f:euerally hold tliat public 
authority should defer to private ageneiesj and so their Government looks cooly on 
while the ▼iotim of larceny makes reprisal on the thief, and the friends of the mur- 
dered ezeeuie vengeanee on the murderer. But the preraUing opinion in American 
society is, that all such excentridties b» larceny and homicide call for the admoni- 
tion and instruction of tho Government. Not that private agencies can not reach 
them; Oovetninent will not nllow snch nijencic? to int«»rfcre. Tlio <Tr<>at teachers, 
the Government commitisioiis for the instruction of sm h learners are courts, peni- 
tentiaries, and the gallows. Very many people believe the schoolhoiisc and the 
imiyersity to be means of instruction quite as becoming and much cheaper; and 
Ihere are some eutiliiwiasd» (f) who believe that such means, properly employed, are 
quite as efficient and do not sap the foundations of public liberty any more than 
^eir more popular rivals^ — prisons and gibbets. 

Wo dec('i\ e ourselves dan^^crously, says one, when wo think or speak as if edu- 
cation, whether primary or university, could guarantee republican institutions. 
Do we, indeed t Well, educate a people once— not a class, but a people— and then 
1st some cooked hat or some crowned head attempt to establish any other than xa- 
poblican institutions over them, and see who is dangerously deceiyed I 

LXViri. The address of Dr. Andrew T>. White, president of Cornell 
Univtirsity, iit the Detroit meeting of the National Association in 1874. 

On their foundation I would have public frrantsr.nd private gifts combined. Here 
too, fortunately, there is a well-deliued national policy aud to some extent a State 
policy. 

The National Goyemment acted in accordance with it when it gaye the grant of 
lands for general and scientific and industrial edu4»tion in 18^, and the States acted 

in accordance with it when they appropriated that grant — ^Connecticut to Yale, New 
Hampshire to Dartmouth, Vermont to the Vermont University, New Jersey to Rut- 
gers, Massachusetts to tho State Agricultural Collesje and Institute of Technology, 
Rhode Island to Brown University. The Scripture rule in this case is "to him that 
hath shall be given." The scientific rule is, let there be a surriyal of the fittest,'' 
and the plain rale of common sense— whether in Nation or State, whether in old 
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States or new — wlipflipv for }>nhlic or j>rh-a1< ^'itts, is for primary odaoation, diffn- 
Bion; frn- advjiufwl tnlucation. e(mc«'iitriUiou ot n snuitts. 

And m to the j^euoral ai»i)lifation of tlu-sc riiU'H, the hi«tor.v of uH t ivilized nations ^ 
and especially our own, sbows that the thoughtful etatesmaiwhipof oaeh generfttion 
should provide for the primary, secondary and advaneed ednoation of eaoh. 

Accepting this principle the iiuniediate rait- should «vidently ho to strengthen by 
public action the licst Ibundnfions lor ad\ aiicc<l education wliicli we already have; 
and should the Natiinial ({ov<>rnnient take a few of the Htron^^est in \ arions parWof 
the country; and by greater euduwme|^H still, make tliem national universities, or 
should it ereate one or more new ones worthy of the nation, placing one of tliem at 
the national capital, where the vast libiaries, museums, and laboratories of various < 
sorts now existing may l>e made of use for advanced instruction, and where the uni- 
versity could act directly and powerfully for good in sending graduates admirably 
prepnTod into the very lieart and center of our national civil service, to fh vute 
and strengtiieii it, T believe in spite o£ pessinuKts and duo triuaires that the result 
would t«Il \ astly lor good upon the whole country.' i 

LXIX. Theeftbrtsof Jobn Hancwk, superintendent of the Cincinnati 
public schools, in an a^lclress before the National Educational Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting of 1874, at Detroit, in which he said: 

The design of the National University should not be to do the work now done by 
the sectarian and sm^l colleges, but to do the work of a kind that they, with their ^ 

want of facilities for it, can not do. In other words, we need a national university 
to complete the hi<j:her education begun ill these colleges, no matter whether they 
arc sectarian or not; and if sectarian, no mntter what their sect may be. It luis 
been claiuied t hat the freedom of the American citizen would in some way be in- 
fringed, and that he would lose the spirit of independent self-help if the Govern- 
ment should extend him aid in his efforts to obtain the best edncation by establish- 
ing a schotd of learning under its own control. T must confess such fears oppress 
me but little. The freedom lir»ught ijy iirnorance is of hut little worth. Hesides, the 
argument would a]>ply to every grade of public schools and prove more than thoae 
who use it intend. 

But, as I have already said, whatever may be onr theory as to State aid in ednca- 
tion, the practice of the nation has been snflioiently declared. It has recently aided 
agricultural, mechanical, and liberal education by a generous grant of public lands 

for the ]»uri>ose ; and many of the States, and conspicuously the one we are in to- 
day, are reaping an abundant harv<'st from tliis generosity. Will any one dare say 
that it would have been a lietter disposition of these lands to give them to great 
railroad corporations, with Credit Mobilier and general political demoralization as 
a resnltf 

Give ns, tiien, the National University to attract young men to enter upon careers 
of higher cnltore and living, and into it will gather from all the small C(dlege8 

of the ronntry youth already trained to correct iMliitH of investigation, who will 
enter iijion orii^inal work in cvci y department of human knowledge — of whieli work 
we liave hitlierto liad so little — backeil hy tlu* wealtli of the nation. And with such 
facilities as she can afford, we need entertain no fears that her sons will foil to give 
a good account of themselves.* 

LXX. The cffbi ts of Dr. W. T. Tlarris (now national ComiDi.s«ioner 
oi' Education) iu .^imdi y ways, t'spocially in the address by hira at 
Detroit, on occasion oftUc annual nH'ffi!yi^ of the Xational Educatioual 
Association, in Ixom wliicli the loiiowiug passages are taken: 

Turning now to the demand that arises for a national university we encounter two 

'Proceedings Nat. Ed. Aas'u, IbTJ, p. Td. "Id., p. 77. 
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new problems : (1) What sliall be its relation to the existing collegiate instltntioiu, 
tmo 300 in number f (2) What shall be its relation to onr National Government f 
Our oldest and best colleger are all aspiring to the organization which will entitle 
tliem to the name of niiiversity. Th«'y have very many ])rofe8sor8 of such high and 

rare quJilHications as \vonl<l make tliciri worthy of places on the faculty of a national 
iiiuNt risity. l?nt a chief soiucf of complaint with them now is that tho dcgrc'cs wliich 
till y awuid mean nothing by rcsusou of the fact that in the poorest colleges one may 
got a degree for qualifications whieh woold not entitle him even to enter the most 
idvanoed college. 

In a system of eity sehools the one high school measnres and rednoes to the same 
standard all the district sdiools. Jost in this manner would a great national uni- 
versity measure and r(><liic»i to a common standard all the collegiate institution'^ in 
theland. Thus the hcst institutiouH of this sort now exist inj; would receive iho 
most bene lit from 8uch a university, in the fact that their higli standard Avould have 
unquestionable attestation. Inferior colleges would be obliged to limit their at* 
tempts to what they could do with a reasonable standard of perfection. Their pre- 
tensions would collapse to the solid reality. In a few years the whole country wonld 
iiave arrived at a sort of specie basis, so ^r as college diplomas are concerned. 

But the motst obviouH and often repeated objection to the propo*«»«d natiou il imi- ' 
vprsitv is drawn from the nature of our national i)oHtics, It is contended that wo 
have a certain low standanl of politicn, and that whattiver is directed, managed, and 
supported by the state, sutlers inevitably Irom political iutlueuce. A university 
fonnded under the management of our National Government would be the prey of 
demagogues, it is thought. This view is developed and supported chiefly by those 
who hold the theory that onr (jioverument should exclude from its functions an inter- 
ference with education or with other functions within the range of civil society. 
This theory lias been persistently reiterated in ])olitieal platforms and political 
treatlKos during the period nince th»' formation of onr Federal (loverument. At times 
it has leil to legislation tending to jnirgo away certain complications with civil 
society, which have arisen through various exigencies of war or peace. The history 
of legislation regarding a national bank» regarding the isstte of paper money, or a 
tarliT, regarding various internal improvements and the status of corporations, is one 
of the most momentous interest to the thinking statesman and economist. Wliatcver 
violent legislation has attempti d. to j»nrge the Ktate of all c('ni]t!ii ntion with civil 
society, has failed. Again ami ii^'ain in our history we have come upon condifions 
which ueccHsitated the interference of Cioverninent in atlairs of civil society, la 
latter years, and in projiortiou as the relations of civil society have become more 
complex with us, such eomplication has become more and more firequent and inevi- 
table. Intemalimprovements, foreign and domestic commerce, intercommunication, 
money, bonds, and cori)orate rights and privileges— the General Government can 
not choose but mediate in those things. Itn war causeil it to create a mercantile 
commodity in the sliape of bonds to the amount of thousands of millions of dollars, 
and throw the same on the market of the world within a period of six years. Civil 
society and the state are cmly ditferent phases of the same organic human combina- 
tion; in the former, in civil society, the individual uses the organisation for his own 
sustenance and support, and the furtherance of his private ends through the agency 
of wealth ; in the latter, the state, the organization, exists in its unity, and 8ubordi« 
nates all individuals to its end. 

The State must exist as the logical condition ol the existence of < i\ il society and ' 
the welfare or rational ex ist«'U<'e of the individual. Unless the indiv iduul devotes 
his life and property to the state and acknowledges the supreme right to use him 
MMlllis he does not properly reeognlsse his position. But it exists whether con- 
sciously recognized or not by the citizen or statesman. Now, from the reciprocal 
relation of the fauctious of the state aud civil society as related to the individual, it 
follows that the state as a directive power of the organism as a whole must legis- 
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late ngMding all meh phases as relate to its own self-pieservation and perpetaatunk 
Nootiber people ever before started such atbeory m the onewhieh asserts or pre- 
supposes in Boine form the denial of nn organic relation of state and society. So 

loner as wo undertake to roali/r> this throry wo shall act a fnrco Ix^forc ourselves and 
the intellif;ene(» of uuiukiud. Wo shall do practically in spite of ourselves what we 
cuudenin in theory. 

I By a common movement tiie foremost nations of Europe bave advanced to the posi- 
tion that pnblie edueation is a concern that vitally interests the state. No state 
can allow its productive industry to fall behind that of other nations. Independ- 
ence can not ho hmix prosorved on such terms. Directly, as necessary to the war 
material, am! indirectly hh essential to produrtive industry, the education of the 
whole people is indispensable, and the Governiueut can not afford to leave it to 
arbitrary private benevoloiee or to the seal of the lAnroh. 

1 The great desideratum in this country is to kindle still more the seal of onr legis- 
lators on bf>half of public education. To attempt to cool their seal is to work a 

mischief. It behooves our Government to see to it that education is national and 
not sectional or sectai imi, or a nmtt» r of caste. On no other nation is this injunc- 
tion laid so heavily. The foundation's oi our tiovernnient rest on popular education. 
Other nations have always seen to it that their directive intelligence was edacatod 
at the expense of the state. They even go farther in onr time and edocate their 
sinews of war and the quality of their prodnctive industry. We, in Amerieay axe 
committed to universal public education implicitly by the constitution of onr Gov- 
ernment, which is a Government of the people by the peo])le. Not only ninst tho 
citizen here he able to read and interpret the laws of the land for himself, but h© is 
expected to possess and exercise the requisite intelligence to make the laws which 
he is to obey. All the evils which we sniFer politically may be traced to the exiat- 
ence incur midst of an immense mass of ignorant, illiterate, or semi^edneated peoplo 
who assist in governing the country, while they ])ossess no insight into the tme 
nature of the issues which they attempt to deeide. If in Europe, and even in China, 
the directive classes are educated at public expense, how essential is it that the 
Bepublican state shall before all insure universal education within its domain! 
• ««•«•* 

The incompatibility of the ideas on which the two systems of schools— the public 
schools and the college preparatory schools— are based, may be apparent from the 
brief statements hero presented. A thorough consideration of the subject would 
exhibit more fully how it is that our colleges, as at present constituted, do not fully 
answer the needH of this country nt this time. The problems of sociology and 
stntcsiuuuehip, the philosophy of science, of literature, of history, of jurisprudence, 
these demand the concentrated labor of a large corps of salaried professors provided, 
for at well-endowed colleges and universities. 

It is in this respect that the National University, founded by the American state 
and endowed munificently, wonld prove of the greatest value to the community. It 
would emancipate onr public K( bools from the two fold danger: (a) the danger from 
the influence of the colle>(es against the continuation of a liberal education when 
begun in the public high school; (6) the danj^er of a course of study in the common 
schools that dissipates the energies ofthe pupil by neglecting the disciplinary stud- 
ies and substituting therefor a mere smattering of natural science. The National 
University, with it»s endowed professorships and fellowsliips, would furnish the de- 
sired center tor free nntraninieled study into the philoNo))hy of those branches whicli 
are tau^;ht only in their elements even in tln^ best colleges. It is the general viewM 
that we need in our higher educaticm. A training in the philosophy of literature, 
history, and sciences can be obtained now only in German universities; but thia 
wonld be the special function of onr National Universily . Methodology is the final 
topic in the course of study ; to understand the general relations of a branch, fwd its 
method of evolution, is the best thing to be learned; to give suob insight is tlie 
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province of the vnirorrity. Whatever want of adaptation between onr oominon 
•ohoolB and liigher eeboole might ariee^ would epeedily beeome manifoBt through the 

highest link of oar ijv^em and its canses wonld be remedied. 

As to the inflnence of a national university upon our Nalionnl Government, this 
wonld obvi()ii8ly ]»*> s;ilnt;iry. l*roi)erly protected from sikUIj h l<'<xi8latiou, it would 
800U glow to be au ubjout of uutiuual pride, aud it would exert a uioldiiig iuliuenco 
upon education in all the Btatee Just in proportion to its achievements and ranlc. 
The Bepiesentatives of each State in Congrean would learn thron|^ it the types and 
models of educational institutions which they would become sealous to found at 
home amoti^ their constitnents. Secondary education, at present sustained by so 
precarious a tenure l»y tbe several Stat*' and niiinici})al governments, would become 
hrni aud secuiu tbrougii the influence ui u natiimal university in oducftiing the ideas 
and feelings of politieians into the support of a complete system of pnhlio education 
sa a necessary concomitant of democratic self-government. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a more e (He ient inflnence in favor of education in this country. It would 
effect far more than the proposed grant of the proceeds of all our public-school lands 
to the school fluids of the several States. The great want of our time is not a funded 
eudowmeut of education in the several Jjtati^s, but a couvictiou in the minds ol the 
people and their representatives of the essential importance of a complete system of 
free education supported by public taxation. This conviction alone will render us 
safe. * 

It is the trite lament of our time that our Government needs purifying; that it j 
should be surrounded by elevating influences. It is the mistake of c ertain abstract { 
political theorists in this country, who would attempt to purify the (lovernment by 
(ii vorciug it from the concrete relation to civil society, that has prevented the growth 
of a science of statesmanship here and has caused the humiliating spectacle of acts 
of corruption done through sheer ignorance of the proprletiM of statesmanship. 

When we consider the great advantages that would ensne from the connection that 
a national tmiversity would have with the several bureaus of our General Govern- 
ment, and of the dif;est» (l results tbat would proceed from the investigation of the 
Statistical data there collected irom the various phases of our social political life; 
when we eonrider the effect of collecting, by means of a vsst endowment, the best 
educated intelligence of the time in a university facul^, and the resulting study of 
our institutions by free disinterested investigation, elevated above the atmo8])here 
of strife wherein the practical every day wf»r1d is immersed, the importance of this 
movement to found a national university is fully ap]iarent. Its advent will correct 
and prevent wrong tendencies in the direction of eouunon schools, and likewise of 
colleges and private schools. It will be the source of supply for teachers and pro- 
fessors who shall take up the work of secondary education in the several States. 
fVom its lecture rooms will emanate the science that will solve our socisl and politi- 
cal problems^ and furnish the philosophy for a true statesmanship.^ 

LXXT. The speech »>i lUn . Dr. George P. Hays, president of Wash- 
ingtou aud Jefferson College, at tbe meeting uf the JTational Educa- 
tional Association at Detroit in 1874: 

For my part T am earnestly, heartily for a national uTiiversity by any means that 
■will give us success. We do not want another iiisTitution chartered as a university 
but doing only collegiate work. Wo do not want a national university with any such 
pitifrd income as two or three hundred thousand dollars. As I understand it, what 
the friends of this project seek is an institution devoted exclusively to true unive«> 
Sify or post-graduate work, to whose privileges all may come on equal terms, but 
where none shall be cinxlidates for its deforces without the diploma of some college 
of recoguiised standing, or after such au examination as shall enable the university 

> Ftoceedings Nat. Ed. Ass'n., 1874, pp. 82, 86. 
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iteelf to confer tbe liaflielor'H rtc};r<*r. This iiiBtitntiou on^^Iit to have oti income of 
at least $1,000,000, anil so be a)>le to HiilMlivide the ti«'I<lH of study and call to its 
chairs tit men to work tliem up until the best iustructiou to be found among men 
may be had here. 

Have we jio natioual jiride, that, bavin^ uutstrijjped the peoples of the old world, 
vo must yet be tied to them as our schoolmasterst Every year we have hundreds 
in Europe at their fuiiversities. * « * I blush for my eountiy when IseelMrex- 
pending her millini.s for a centenuial which shall leave no permanent fountain of 
progress Iti liiiul, and remember whiit untold thousauds she has squandered on im- 
provemeitta built by fraud, ami see that American folly of a bald uoiiuisheil pib^ of 
marble — the mockery of a mouumeut to Wiisbiugtou — and tbiuk that a national uui- 
veralty is opposed on i^ounds of economy I It is time we should rise to the recogni- 
tion of our duty to progress and civilisation; and I congratulate the presidsBt of 
Cornell, that, though he is at tlie head of a rich institution, he is above the little* 
n»'8s of a J(>alntisy that seems to Imv sntj«re8t«Ml olsrwhere through fear lest something 
be jMlt within the reach of our pfo|)lc lu ttcr than iheinselves. 

We patronize science in a clieap way iu this country. We have sacriticed Kane 
and Hall in a haut for the north pole, and we have now a few men at national ex- 
pense looking at the transit of Venus, but onr aping of scientific manners, while we 
found no unsuriiasscd university, is like the poor man. who sent his son to a rich 
mau's bonsc 'Mvith a patch on both knees and jrloves on." I may not be able to 
help this cause ^Mcatly, but my country shall have what I ran jjrive to obtain a 
university with tiie meu and means to open to the world a itlavvi of leuiuing taking 
the first rank in scholarship and pervaded with the best spirit of American life, 
social, political, and religions*. 

LXXll. The address of John W. Hoyt, before the liigher department 
of the National Educational Association, at its annual meeting lield at 
lietroit ia 1874. l«'roitL said address, the concluding passages : 

Certainly no American will deny that self-reliance is an essential element of indi- 
vidual manhood, well as of a noble national character. It is x'^^'^'it^ely for this 
reasorj. amonj; otliers, that we urge the duty of tho OovmiiiK nt to care for tlio 
hifjbest practical education of the wludc people. F<»r tli« r<' is n«> ilt^pendence so ifcb- 
ject as that of a profoundly ignorant man or nation ; no self-reliance so complete and 
royal as that wliich comes of intelligence. Ignorance is slavery; knowledge is 
power and independence. •*»»•«» 

As I understand it, the Government of this country is nothing very different from 
a trusteeship or ajreucy, estaldisl't fl i>y tlu> whole jieople for the juiTilic convenience 
and for permanent as well as ])ii sLut advanlai,M . The Constitiiiion is ii binding 
agreement of the people as tu the purpose aatl organization of this agency, the kiud 
of agents to be employed, tlie manner of their ohoosiug, and the nature and scope of 
the duties they are to perform. 

Cherishing the theory of self-reliance^ the people have not usually deemed it duty 
or wisdom to take of their c(uninon stibstance and ^ive to the individual citizen or 
the individual State, even wlion sncb giving would ])romote a necessary public 
object, unless it has seemed very dear that such object could not, or pretty certainly 
would not be attained without the natioual aid. But who will say tliat the people, 
acting through this agency— the Government — are not both competent and hi duty 
hound to lend the public aid to all such enterprises not in conflict with expressed 
provisions of the Constitution, and iu acknowledged harmony with its whole spirit 
and pnrpoHc, as are by them, the jieoph- <1t eiiuMl essential to the g«Mier:tl \vcll'ar«», 
uikI as ai (> i ithcr not possibleof acconip I i^liiiient without that aid, ur, being possible, 
are in great danger of being too long delayed? 

> Piooeedings of Nat. Ed. Ass*n, 1874, p. 96. 
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Admitting, for the sake of tho argnment, the foil force of the dootrine of aomei 
tiiat govcrnmeiit IB not to do a public good even unless that good be otherwise unat- 
tainable, the argument is still good for nothing against the object we .><eek to accom- 
plish, since it is a public goo<l othrr\vis«» nnattainahli'. I'rimarv sclmols there woiiM 
be without public aid, but they would he scattering in location, irregular and inef- 
ficient in their work, and worst of all, utterly wanting in many cases where most 
nesded. Colleges there woald be, as anyone may see who looks abroad, but except 
here and there, when particululy favored with the accttmulations of gomrations or 
theprinoely gift of a noble man, they most of necessity have a sickly llfo and do a 
feeble work. While of :i great nniversity, with it* vjist array of auxiliary establish - 
niPiits, its innltitudt' of l» ani«-(l ]>rnfos.sors. aiitl its re«iuisite annual income of a mil- 
hon and inort", it is liar«lly mcf ssarN t4> say the hope of sucli an institution on any 
merely privatt-:, (lenoniinational, (»r tivon State founilatiou Tinist be bnii; (irt'<M red. 

Last of all, if the question of means wore uot involved there is oiie broad rea- 
Mm why this public good, the schools the conntry needs, including the nniver- 
rity, are otherwise unattainable, this, namely, that if established and maintained 
Insnfficient number, and of every class and rank, b\ private means, they would still 
not be public schools, wholly free from the warping influence of jnivate or denomi- 
national aims of whatever sort, institutions equally open to all qualilied candidates, 
us well sis purely consecrated to the culture of the people, aud to the advance- 
iuent uf scicuce ami learning among men. * * * 

The Government cannot now repudiate or reverse its beneficent educational policy. 
The logic of fiwits and of reason will uot permit it to stop short of the most complete 
fU'ovisitni for every department of American education. The people are growing in 
their realization of the necessity there is for insnrtn-j the best possible education of 
the masses. The variety and vastne'^s of the naticnial resmirees and the rn]>id prog- 
Ff'ss ufotlier nations are making a strong and growing fbniainl upon tin- industrial 
arts, vvliieh thvy are powerless to meet without thv help of the best tcehnical sehocds; 
while the conspicuous place we hold among the great nations of the earth, the nature 
of our Government, and the genius aud aspirations of our people axe reasons deep 
and urgent for a high and thorough culture that must early move the nation to adopt 
measures that will give to tlie United States a true university.^ » « • 

LXXIII. The action of tlie National Educational Association <it the 
GOiicludiDg general session ui its said annual meeting ot 1674:, in unani- 
mously adox)tiug tlie following resoiutiou: 

Beaolved, That this Association does hereby reaffirm its former declarations in 
favor of tho establishment of a national university devoted not to collegiate but to 
iiuivei^itv w«u'k, providing higher instnit tiou in all departnn nts of learning, aud so 
oiganized as to secure the necessary iudeiiendeuce aud permanency in its manage- 
ment.^ 

Forgetriug for the moment that the committee appointed at the St. 
Louis meeting in 1872 was to be ^^a permanent committee," the aaso- 
eiation also adopted the foUowiug resolution: 

BetoUfeit That a committee of this association consisting of thirteen members, be 
appointed to lay this subject before Congress, with power to appoint a subcommit- 
tee in each State for cooperative effort.* 

The committee so appointed was to consist of the following persons: 

John W. Hoyt, Matlison, Wis. ; Andrew I>. Whife, New York; John Haneoek, 
Ohio; Wm. T. liarriM^ Missouri; Da\ id A. Wallace, Illinois ; 31ark Hopkins, Massa- 

1 Proceedings Nat. Ed. Ass'n, 1874, pp. 183-7. >Id. pp. Id8| 139. 
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ehuaetta; JoaepliHenry, WashingtoaCity; J. P. Wlekenhftm, Pennsylvania; W.P. 
Phelps, Minneaota; D. F. Boyd, LooieiMia; Alex* Hogg, Alabanw; E* E. Wliitei 
Ohio; Qeo. P. Hays, PennaylvaDiaj Z. Bicharda, Diatriet of Colombia.* 

LXXiy. The American Journal of Educatioiiy published at St. LoniSi 
has ever been an advocate of the nniversil^y piopogitiotk. In illustratioDj 
the following passages ftom the January number, 1875: 

It lunst always be a subject of regret that the couventiou which framed nnr con- 

stitutiou voted down the proposition [to include a provision] for the estublmliuieut 

of a national nnirveiaity. We hail the revival of aueh a meaaiiie now witti joy. 

» • » 

We need the minds, and, thereft rr. TuuBt rear tlic minds which can push forward 
thi» frontier of knowlr^djj:o, ^^o as tu bring these truths \vitli their bfiipfnctions 
from the further to the hither sidej from the barren possibility of being euyoyedinto 
actual realized enjoyment. 

And this is just what a national univeffaiiy will aoompliah for the people of these 
United States. By its location at the national eapital, by its vast endowment and 
array of distinguished ability, by its nationality' and by the high attainments de- 
manded for admission to its privile^'es, it will furnish nn the minds that Avould 
otherwise be delayed in their appearanee, to open to us the treasures that lie buried 
iu nature's beueticeut storehouse uvvuiting the genius of some scientidc Columbus 
to lead the way to their n^lization or multiplied adaptations to the diversified wants 
of man. 

LXXV. A toiii of tlie country by J ohuW.Hoyt, in 1875, and personal 
interviews by him with leading friends of education in nearly all the 
States cast of the E-ocky Mouiitaiiis, to the end of a systematic and 
unremitting effort iu support of the university proposition; also, efforts 
at Wash iim toil, in 1870, in connection with the revival of the bill favor- 
ably reported by the Congressional cuuimittee of the House of Kepre- 
sentatives in March, 1S73 — efforts finally thwarted by the excitement 
growing out of the electoral contest and by other circumstances occa- 
siuumg a further postponement. 

LXXVI. The leoommendaUon of President B. B. Hayes, in his mes- 
sage of December 3, 1877, to wit: 

The wisdom of legislation upon the part of Cougress in the aid of the States for the 
edttcation of the whole people in those brnnohes of study whieh are taught in the 
common schools of the country is no longer a question. The intelligent judgment 
of the country goes still further, regarding it an 1 o both constitutional and ex* 
pedient tor the (Teneral OoveruMient to extend to tcohuieal and hij^ltcr ('fliif;iti<m 
such ai<l as is deemed e.ssLntial to th« general welfare and to our due promiuence 
among the eulightcueil and cultivated nations of the world. 

It is encouraging to observe in connection with the growth of fraternal feeling in 
those States in which slavery formerly ei:isted evidences of incrsasing interest in 
universal education; and I shall be glad to give my approval to any appropriate 
measure which may be enacted by Con{rress for the purpose of supplementinfj with 
national aid the local systems of education in those States and in all the States; 
and having already invited your attention to the needs of the District of Columbia 
with respect to its public-school system, I here add that I believe it desirable, not so 
inuch with refenmce to the local wants of the District, but to the great and lasting 
benefit of the entire country, that this system should be crowned with a nnivei Hity in 

""^'^ ) Pmce^dings Natt £d. Amu*, 1874, p* m *liL, p. U9. 
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allrespccte in keeping with tlio uatioual capital aud thurcby realize Uio cheriBlioilliopes 
«f Washington on tbia subject.^ 

LXXYII. President Hay6s' message of December 2, 1878, in which 
occurs this passage: 

To odacation more than to aa7 other agency we are to look as the rcRource for the 

advancement of the people in the requisite knowledge and appreciation of tin ir ri^hta 
and responsibilities a.s citizens; and I desirti to rep»'ut the snggestion contained in 
my former juef»eage in behalf of the enactment of an appropriate measure by Congress 
for the purpose of aapplementing with national Aid the ImMlaystems of ednoation in 
the seToral States.* 

LXXVIII, The Journal of Education, published at Boston, in its issue 
of February 3, 18^1, supports the university proposition in tiiese terms: 

But whoeyer oaroftilly considers the present growth of Washington as an educa- 
tional center, can not resist the conviction that, in the fullness of time this vision of 
the fathers will also " materialize," and the national university, perhaps iti some 
original plan of organ izatiou, will become an accomplished fact. Meanwhile it is 
interesting to see how rapidly the conditions are being proposed, and the materuvls 
aeonmnlated fyt a nniversity of broader scope tiiaa has yet been established. « * * 

It it not difflonlt to see, if tiiese things go on for ten yeus to come as in the past, 
that in a perfectly natural way a central fiEuniltyof oxsmination will got itself estab- 
lished as a national univereity, conr«ri iti'j^ de^ees, arranging courses of study, giving 
not only to the residents of Washington, bnt attnvcting the aspiring youth of every 
portion of the country. Then will be realized, even in a gruuder way than the 
i^dhen Imagined, some of the noblest dreams of that wonderftil group of men who 
founded the Republic. The more we study the career of fhe dozen leading minds of 
that first revolutionary epoch, the more are we compelled to admire their prophetic 
foresight. We are jnst coming to the point in national affairs where we glimpse 
the vast horizou which bounded their wide survey. Unless we mistake, the coming 
few years aie to realize, in the education of the people, some of theix loftiest dreams. 

TiXXTX, Advocacy of the natioDalnniversitypropositionby H011.L.Q. 
0. Lamar in his report as Secretary of the Interior, for the fiscal year 
ending January dO, 1885, wherein he said: 

Eighty years ago President JeflTcrson, then in the fullest tide of his authority as a 
party chief, told Congress that to complete the circle of Democratic policy a national 
unlTersity was a necessity and should at once be created. In this he followed the 

roGommcndations of his predecessors, Washington and Adams, the former of whom 
ten years before declared tha t the desirableness of a national university had sn con- 
stantly increased with every new riew he had taken of the snbject that he could not 
omit tko uppurtuuity of recalling the attention of Congress to its importance. Mr. 
Madison, in 1810, renewed the recommendation, with the declaration that such an 
institution would contribute not less to strengthen the foundations than to adorn 
the structure of our free and happy system of goYemment, and that it would bo 
universal in its beneficial eftects. 

This national institution which Washini^ton, Adams, Jcflferson, and Madison 
thought so necessary has never been established ; and in these later years the idea 
of a naUonal university constitutes no part of the plans of statesmsn and seems to 
have been lost sight of by the people. 

In the meantime scientific bureatis have grown up one by one under the GoTem< 
ment, with ohservaipries, laboratories, museums, aud libraries, until the whole range 

» Cong. Becord, 45tii Cong., 2d sess., Vol. 7, p't. i., p. 7. 
'Cong. B^otnd, 45th Cong., 3d sess., Vol. 8, p't. i., p. 7« 
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of physical scienee it repTesented hj national inetitutions eatablished by the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of prosecuting researches embracing astronomy, meteorol- 
ogy, geography of hind and sea. K*'ology, chemistry, statisticn, inechunical inyeu' 

tions, etc. If the various commissions, biireans, and divisions of the Executive De- 
partiiu'iitH at "Wnshintxton wliirh have for tlieir ol>ject the proBccufion of scientific 
rebenich could be combintd a<« iutegral paiU of one scientific iastiruiion, such an 
institution would be of greater proportions and more comprehensive than any other 
in the world { and should a university be erected thereon, with a superstructure 
commensurate with the foundation, it would be without a rival in any country. 

The common school system, designed to furnish every citizen with an education 
wh'uh mifjlit to be a strict ncc^HHit y for his daily work of life, constitutes the foun- 
dation of our democracy. liiii this is noteuonn;li to Siitisfy its instincts. In the 
history tif nations democracies have been the cradles of pure thought and art. The 
same eanse whi<di operated in them existo in American society, and whether through 
a national university or in fragmentary institutions in the several States, sooner or 
later a higher education, higher than the common st imol or the academy or the col- 
Ic^n can furnish, will alone realize and express the higher aspirations of American 
democracy.^ 

LXXX. The advocacy of the university idea by Bey. Dr. A. D. Mayo, 

in Education) March number, 1885: 

A new <daim to onr admiration of the flither of our country is fbnnd iu a review 
of his life and opinions on the theme wliich is now so rapidly coming to the front in. 
OUT national life — ^the education of the people. 

« • • * « • • 

Rut h'va favorite educational idea was a national university, to be located in 
the national capital, under the auspices and supervision of the General Govern* 
ment. » * • 

According to the best ideals and the imperative necessities of a century ago, 
this ]>Vau of Washington was one of the greatest thoughts of the new American 

life. * * * 

But this noble design of Washington lias never been realized, partly from tlu^ 
sharp rivalries of States, localities, and religious bodies, jealous of a great central 
institution that would overshadow them all. These rivalries only multiplied by 
the vast and unexpected growth of the country. But ^ere are other and larger 
reasons for the failure. Within the past century .the idea of university life and 
of the higher education ]\n^ greatly dmnged. Tlic fontjicts of college lifi- liave- 
greatly enlarged. A whole heuiis]>heic of elal)o!ate culture — to some tlir most 
important hemisphere— has been added to the naii uw curriculum of clusisics, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy of that day ; the varied departments of physical studies, 
and the industrial, technical, and artisan trainitag developed by applied science 
and inventive skill ; with immense ex}>ansion in the realm of history, philology, lit- 
erature, mu«iic, ami tlic tine arts: ;ind, not inferior in importance to any, the science 
and art of insinit tioii. It is doubtful if aii5' mjiversity. however magnificently en- 
dowed, even 8ux>ported by national patronage, could possibly assume the direction 
of the whole circle of the higher education as understood to-day. Iliis can only be 
understood by groups of schools, generously endowed, supervised by experts, and, 
at best, connected with each other by a bond that is little more than an abstraelt 
name. * * * 

Every larjrc American city has its special merit, an<l many of them are Rn]»crior in 
certain lines uf power, culture, and virtue to the city of Washington, But Wii.Hli- 
iugton is the only city which is growing to be metropolitan under the sole intluenco 

1 fieport Sec. of Int. for 1885, p. 86. 
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of the national Ulea. This Ib tbe one apot in fhe Union where no man can safely put 
on airs of local sap«riority ; where State and sectional pride are of little account; 

■where relif^ioiis neets and HOcial cliques, anil even the shar]) diKt inr tions of COnnlvy 
ami race, all MubsiUe in the proscm e of the majestic nationality \\ hu ll, likf m jrrflcioiifl 
mother, assnres to its eliildn n the ]sir;;est freedom, witli the Htrojiu (■(•inimlsidn 
of the law that shjill make our people one. So here, if any wliere, must we look for 
the realissation of what Washington saw in yision. 

IiXXXL Advocacy of the propoRition, in the International Beview for 
December, 1880, by Lester F. Ward. In commenting upon references to 
the recommendation of Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the Interior, 
m his report of 1885, Mr. Ward says: 

Bat a tme nnirersity is not a mere school for the training of great nnmheis of 
yonug people. It in an institution in which the most perfect appliances for original 

resoaroh may lie brou;j;ht tojjjftlier, and where a few who are able and willing to 
avail theni8elv<»s of them may hnxo tlio opportunity to do so. Tlu* tenor of the .Sec- 
reta-ry'« report elearly show.s that thi-s is what he contoinplati d by a uatiniuil uni- 
versity. He regards the existing scientific bureaus of the Government, with all their 
apparatus and appliances, as the " foundation upon which to erect a university as 
a snperstmoture/' thus making a positive aid to the necesssary research that tiie 
Government mnnt imry on. The wliolc would thus hecome a great American insti« 
tttte, analogous in some respects to the Institute of France.^ 

LXXXII. Tlio article on a national university by G. G. H., dated 
Jaunary 1, 1880, and published in Vol. vii, p. 12, of Science. 

LXXXIII. The contributions of Dr. Charles Kendall Adams, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, in an address on Washington and the 
Higher Education,^' delivered on February 22, 1888; from which the 
following quotations are made: 

The time when the Federal Oovemment was formed was the occasion when provi- 
sion should have been made for education in all of its grades. But the golden op- 
portunity was lost. A few saw the 

" Tiilft ill fhe uffairH of mon 
A\'liirh. taken at tli« . U>f«l« on to lortiuie," 

but the number was too few to accomplish any result. Alas! tliat the next genera- 
tions were to realize that 

**The golden oppoitunily 
!• mver offered twi(»." 

If there were not wanting a few who saw the need of more general and sjstematia 
provisions for higher education, I think it may justly be said that there were only 

two whose ( fforts are worthy of note — Jetlerson and Washington — tlu» one through 
his successful endenvors to establish n miiversity of < liaractcr in his own State, the 
other throngh a still loftier though uusucceiisl'ul desire tu found u aatioual university 
at the national capital. * * * 

The nert contribution of Jefferson to the eanse of higher education in America 
was still more characteristic of his fertile and peculiar genius. It was that inter- 
esting pr(»posal of his to take Up one of the European universities and transplant it 
to the soil of thf United States. * * • 

But the Genevan i'|»isode. though in itsolf it never for a moment had any prospect 
of 8UC(^8, was not without one important result. It performed the service of calling 
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attention to tbe wealcness of the prevailing edaoational Byetem. It tended to clear 
the atmosphere of the hazineSH on education mI qnoRlions that evrrvwherc Koenifi] to 
prevail. Moet important of all, it brought Washington to a (IcciKion on one impor- 
tant question concerning which, for a considerable time, hehiul been in doubt. If he 
did not turn the scheme Ughtly aaide, aa a project of no importance, we most sup* 
pose it was 1>ecaitse of the really serions and elahorate impoitunities of Jefferson. 

The fother at tiie projeot knew that Washington had contemplated an important 
gift toward tlie esiablishmrat of a national university. Bnt even Jefferson's impor- 
tunities failed to 8baT<e tlie wise judgment of Washington. The idea of a national 
university he was indeed in favor of. But the objections to the 8\vis» project seemed 
to liim insurmountable, lie distinctly avowed his unwillingness to subordinate the 
idea of an Ameriean oniTorslly to a foreign body of professors, evMi were they, aa a 
body, to oottstitnte the most learned faonlty in Ei|rope. He dedared tiiat a foieign 
imputation en masse might preclude some of the first professors in other countries 
from participation in the proposed national nnirersity. In short, while insisting 
that the new university should be distinctively American in character, he took a 
broadly international view of the subject, and declared that they ought to hold them- 
selves free to choose the ablest professors, in whateyer conntxy they were to be 
fbnnd. • • * 

Washington annonnced his views and purposes on many different occasions. 

There are two or three utt* raTices, however, which contain so much wisdom, as 
well as clearnf-RR of purpose . that no mere abstract can do tlwm justice^ and, there- 
fore, I beg to quote th(^ i)a8Naf^es in full. 

Before doing so, however, I would call your attention to the three reasons em- 
bodied in the extracts I shall qnote* The first is a postulate, not so mnoh expressed 
as taken for granted, that q>eeial, and careful, and somewhat elaborate training in 
governmental affairs is necessary to the politicsl welfare of the aonntiy. Li the 
second place, lie deplores in express terms the going abrf>!ul of so many young men 
to complete their education, since, in their formative dnys. ihey arelilcely to imbibe 
political principles antagonistic to the institutions under which they are to live* 
And, in the third place, as if anticipating the very misnnderstandingsand prejudicea 
that formed so large an element in bringing abont our civil war, he dwells eep»* 
oislly upon the importance of bringing the youth from all parts of the country to a 
common educational center of higher learning, in order that, "hy freedom of inter- 
course. ' and collision of sentiment,'^ theii misunderstandings and prejudices may 
be worn away. • * • 

Thus f uUy did Washington set forth his views. With what wisdom and prescience 
did he behold what was before the oonntiy ! He foresaw the sectional jealousies that 
were likely to arise, and he sought to avert them. He deplored the alienation from 
republican institutions that would spring up in immature minda, educated under 
foreign skies. He saw, and again and air iin jiroclaimed, the necessity of thorough 
and elaborate iustruction in the science ol government, and he ardently desired that 
the necessity of going to foreign lands for such instruction should be obviated. He 
knew that private benevolence, even if supplemented with the resonrees of the 
States, would be inadequate to establish the needed institnticn. He saw that, of all 
fiirms of government, those which are most dependent upon the intelligence and 
morality of the people, must make the most careful provision for education in morality 
and intelligence. He was fully aware that the ends whicli bo nought couid tioL l>e 
attained without the help of secondary as well as university education, and, tbere- 
fbre, he divided his gift between a preparatory school in Yirginis^ and a mklversi^ 
at tiie nationsl capital. 

Tims we see that he labored under no such pestilent delusion as to suppose that 
an ' diication in tlie mere rudiments of knowledge is a gnaranty against llie piditical 
daa^icrs that were to be averted. It wa.sa university — a university in the broadest 
and highest sense of the term, that was the peculiar object of his educatioual solici- 
tnde. • 
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I%€frei8 somefbing in the persistency nud tlie nobility of Wasliingtoii's thought 

on the snhject of a luitioiinl imivt-rsity that ii'inimls ns of what (»cenrre<l only ten 
years later at the capital of one of the nations oi" I'.ni opc. i'riissia had fallen nnder 
the contemptaous liispleaBure of Napoleuu; hud beon huuiilialed aud well nigh des- 
troyed. Despoiled of her fortresses^ robbed of half her territory, her army, even for 
purpoaeB of defense^ reduced to a handfbl of men, to her more than to any other of 
Napoleon's foeoy It had been permitted 

To Tea<l the book of fate, 
And see the rrvolulion of the times 
Make mountaitis level, and the contineot. 
Weary of solid llniUlMS, melt ttMlf 
Into (be sea." 

Bnt through the welter of that sad rain there rang oat the clear yoiee of aphiloso- 
pher, proclaiming that the only gospel of salyation for Prussia was the gospel of ed> 
ucation. At thevery Hionu nt wlun French bayonets were in possession of Berlin, 
Fi'l'to lifted up his voice in tlio "Kedcn an die Deutsche Nation," in which, 
throughout tlic elaborate ar^^iunent of fonrteen lectures, there was this ever recur- 
ring refrain; Education it* the only meana by which we can be rescued from our 
present lielplcM condition. " Tire keynote of that appeal, the pathetic eloq,uence of 
which resounded thronghont Germany, was in the sentence: "I hope to convince 
Qmnuis that nothing bnt education can rescue us firom the miseries that overwhelm 
ns.'' And the foundation of his argument was laid in a doctrine which he has con- 
densed into a single sentence. "Education," said he, "education, as hitherto con- 
dncted by the church, has aimed only at securing for menhappine^'^ in another life; 
but this is not enough, for men need to bo taught how to bear themselves iu the 
present life so as to do their duty to the State, to others, aud to themselves. " 

Hie leetnresy which were little else than an eloquent and impaasioned elaboration 
of this tSieme, made so profonndan impression upon the oonntry, and especially upon 
the GoTernmrat, that a commission of five of the most eminent scholars of Prussia 
was appointed to elaborate and recommend a system that would embody these ideas. 
All grades of erlncation wero remwlelod aii l re duced to substantial uniformity of 
system. To ua, in this discussion, it is of duet iutei-est to note that one of the first 
fhiits of the movement was the founding of the university at Berlin; a university 
which, now that three-quarters of a century have passed^ brings annually together, 
for the most advanced learning the world can give, more than five thousand of the 
most intelligent and the most aspiring young men of Germany. 

It would be easy to point out how the w^orks of such men as Niebuhr and Rauke 
and Mommsen and Savigny and Roerkh and V ire how and Helmholz, and others of 
kindred renowUj each of wlioin, in his sphere, has stnorl nt the very pinnacle of hu- 
man knowledge, have insxiired the thoughts aud iliummuted the paths of schtdars 
iu all parts of the world. But, fascinating as this theme would be, it would be more to 
our purpose to-day to contemplate the effect of this system of education upon the Ger- 
man people and the Gtonnan nation. It must, however, suffice simply to say that it 
has taken the shattered and impoverished and disheartened Germany of 1810 and 
made it the united and prospornns and confident Germany of tlic ]»re«ent day. 

And it was work in sonu! sense akin to this that Wasbiiin;ton, our Washington, 
desired to do for the Aniuricau people, lie saw and deplored certain disintegrating 
tendencies in educatiou as well as in politics. In the political field, thanks to the 
efforts chiefly of Hamilton and Marshall and Webster, the thoughts of the country 
w«re so led that when the hour of trial came, the tendency was snecessfiilly thwarted 
and the danger, as we now tmst, permanently overcome. But there were no Hamil- 
tons or Marshalls or Websters for the work of educatiou. The toingue of history is 
silent as to what has become of the bequest for a national university embodied iu the 
last will and testament of Washin-^ton. Certain it is tliat tlie general apathy on the 
subject was so profound that the means provided for from Washington's private for- 
tune for such a university have never been devoted to the noble purpose for which 
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tbey were ileBigned. Xti striving to live, tbe conntry forgot to make |»roT{sioii for 
living well. 

It is pcrhnps iu vain to spppiilato as to what rf sultM would have followed if Wji»h- 
in^ton'H plau had been met in the spirit iu which it was intruded and auuouuced. 
But it is at leatit not difficult to imagine that, if the same wisdom had prevailed in 
organising our ednostion that characterixod onr early political history, we should 
have had an educational center that wonld have shed its elevating and Inspiring in- 
Unenee over the whole country, and, as Washington said, by bringing the youth 
from nil parts of the land togethor. would have t»Mi(!#Ml, at least, to bind all sections 
of the country into a more sympathetic aud harniuuiuus uuion.i 

LX X X IV. The paper of Dr. Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell 
University, publish e-d in the Forum lor Juue, 1888, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

Two or three years sinro flic nowspapers aunonneed Mr. Tulane'sgiftof over a mil- 
lion of dollars to found a miiversity iu Louisiana; a little later came Mr. Clarke'e 
gift of two millions, with hints of millions more, to found a university iu Massachu- 
setts; and now come details of Governor Stanford's giffc of many more mUlious to 
found a university in California. Dnring this recent period, too, have come a multi- 
tude of rioMr i^ifts to stroll jjjthen luiiversities already estaMiHlu d ; uinoiifr IIhmii such 
as thosp <if Mi. Agaesiz, Mr. Greenh-af, and Mr. l^oyden, at Harvard: of Mr. Kent, 
Mr. Marq)iand,and Mr. Chittenden, at Yale; of Mi. I'lioiiix, at Columbia: of Mr, (?reen 
and Mr. Marcpiand, at Princeton ; of Mr. McCorraick, at the University of Virginia ; of 
Mr. Creuse, at Syracuse ; of Mr. Sage, Mr. Sibley, and Mr. Barnes, at Cornell, and scorea 
of others. 

All these are but the eoutinnation of a stream of munificence which began to flow 
in the earliest years of the nation, but which has especially swollen since the civil 
war, in obedience to the thoughts of such as Prabody, Sheffield. Cooper, Cornell, 
Vassar, Packer, Durant, Sage, Johns Hopkins, Sibley, Case, Rose, and very many 
more. 

Such a tide of generosity bursting forth from the bewts snd ininds of strong and 
shrewd men, who differ so widely from each other in residence and ideas, yet flowing 
in one direction, means something. What is it? At the source of it lies, doubtless, 
aperct ption of dnt%- to the country and a feel hi t; of prirle u^ the country's glory. 
IJnitt'd with this is, naturally, more or less of an Inniorable personal ambition; but 
this is not aii; strong common sense has done much to create the current and still 
more to shape its eonrse. For, as to the origin of this stream, the wealthy Ameiiean 
knows perfectly that the laws of his eonntry favor the dispersion of inherited wealth 
rather than its retention ; that in two or tiiiee generations at most his descendants, 
no matter how laij^o tlu ir inheritance, must come to tbp level dotfrmintid by their 
character and ability; that their character and ability are most likely to be injnred, 
and therefore the lev ol to which they subside lowered, by an inheritance so large as 
to engender self-Indulgence; that while, in OrMt Britain, the laws and customs of 
primogeniture and entail enable men of vast wealth to tie up their property, and ao 
to found families, this, in America, is impossible; and that thongh the tendency to 
the equalization of fortunes may sometimes be retarded, it can not be prevetitrd. 

So, too, as to the direction of the stream; this same common sense has given its 
main channel. These great doivors have recognized the fact that the necessity for uni- 
versal primary education will always be seen and can he adequately provided for 
only by the people as a whole; but that the necessity for that advanced edneation 
which alone can vivify and euergize the whole school system, drawing a rich life up 
through it, sending a richer life down through it, will rarely he provided for, save 
by the few men wise enough to understand a great national system of education and 
strong enough to efficiently aid it. 

»Pp. 17-86. 
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It is, then, plain^ good aense which has l«d mftinly to the deTeloptnentof a mnnif- 
ieenoe such as no other land has seen ; therefore it is that theloDg list of men who 
hayethns distingtiislK (1 themselves aadtheirconntty is f- lil^' growing longer, and 
it may T>e Mnfely projihcsiod th;\t ihc snmc cauHes which have led totiiia large growth 
of rannifiteiHT' will lead to yet inr<ror i^rowtlis. 

It is ill view of tUetie vast future gilts to the country that J present thin paper. It 
is the result of no sndden impulse or whim; it is the outgrowth of years of observa- 
tion and thought among men as well as among boohs, in public business as well as 
in university work, in other countries as well as onr own, in other times as well as 
onrt>\vn. 

Our country liaB already not far .short of four hundred collffres and nniversities, 
more or less worthy of those names, beHides avast number of high schools and acade- 
mies quite as worthy to be called eol leges and nniversitiM as miuiy which bear those 
titles. Bnt the system embracing all these has by no means reached its final form. 
Probably in its more complete development the stronger institntions, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, will, within a generation or two, become universities in the true 
sense of the word, restricting themselves to university work, beginning, perhaps, at 
the studies now usually undertaken in the junior year of our colleges, and carrying 
them on through the senior year, with two or three years of special or professional 
work afterwards. 

The best of the others will probably accept tiieir mission as colleges in the true 

sense of the word, beginning the course two years earlier than at present and con- 
tinuing it to what is tlH> inninr year. Tims they will do a work intermediate 
between the general srhool 8\ stem of the country and the universities, a work which 
can l»e prox)erly called collegiate, a work the need of which is now sorely felt, and 
which is most usefhl and honorable. Such an organisation will give us as good a 
system as the world has ever seed, probably the best system. 

Every man who has thought to much purpose upon this mass of institntions de- 
voted to advanced in'^trtK'tion iniifst fed that it is just now far more important to 
streugthfMi tliiisf we have than to make :iny inuiKMliato a(hlitiou8 ti) their number, 
(iow can this best i)e done? My answer is that this and a multitude of other needs 
of the country o«n be best met 1^ i&e fovndation of a university in the eity of Wash- 
ington. 

LXXXV. The contribiitiou by ex President A. D. White, of New York, 
to the Forum in January, 1889, wherein he discusses the need of 
another university: 

Down to about twenty-five years ago an American university was n very simple 

thing indeed. Apart from a few outlying professi<mal departments, it generally 
oon'ii^tpd of the " college projir r/' in winch the great mass of students was carried, 
willingly or iniwillingly, through the same simple, single course, without the slight- 
est regard for ditferences between them in aims, tastes, or gifts. • * * 

That was probably the lowest point in the history of higher education during the 
past hundred years. It had not the advantages either of the tutorial system in the 
[English universities or the profossorial system in the German universities. Nor had 
it the advantages of that earlier period in onr own country, when strong teachers 
came directly into living contact witli tlieir students, as in the legendary days of 
Yale, when President Dwight in the t-hair grappled with Galhoun upon the benches, 
or of exceptional places later, as when President Hopkins fought over various ques- 
tions wii^ his student Garfield. 

The whole system had become mainly peirftinctory . A f.w studentsdid well in spite 
of it, hut the scholarly energio'* of most were paralyzed by it. Anything like research 
or invest iiTM t i oil T)y an undergraduate, in any true sense. wnK iiuknown. # • • 

Such nuiversities required little endowment. Tlio professors, though frequently 
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men of high character and ability, were f(?w and poorly paid, tho aalarios being 
mainly determined l>y tbe price at which trustees could fill tlic faculty with clergy- 
men who had proved nnsncci-ssful as pastors. Money was also saved hy requiring 
one profestiorto teach inun ^ tiiiVereutsubjectn, his iustrnction being considered satis- 
&otory if by diligent reading heconldlceepjnflt ahead of his students. Much money 
iras saved by the enip]o3rinent of tutors, for tntors oame cheap. They irere, as • 
mle^ yonng men jast out of college, " very poor and very pious/' wlio while study- 
ing in the adjacent theological school would, for a small stipend, sit in a box three 
tiniofl a day and "hear recitations." This, as a rule, meant having yonni^ men give 
the words of a text book as nearly as possible, or construe Latin or Grin^k niaijily from 
tho inevitable surreptitious trauslatiou, the tutor rarely dieicussing the subject or 
maldng ib» dighteet comment on it, but simply making a mark upon his private 
book to denote hie view of "tiie goodness or badnese of each performance. 

This was probably the most wonful substitute for education ever deyised by the 
unwisdom of man. Occasionally a bright instructor galvanized an appearance of 
life into it, but it was dead. A few great meti rose above it, but generally the aspi- 
rations even of excellent teachers were stitidd in the atiuosphcro it engendered. 
Cheapest a&d worst of all were the instmctora in modem languages, refugees thrown 
on our shores by tiie variona European levolntiona during the first half of the cen- 
tury; an unkempt race who were willing to submit to the practical jokes of aopbo- 
mores for wages which would barely keep soul and body together. 

As to equipment, all was on the same cheap scale. • • • 

Such was the general condition of the. leading American universities about the 
middle of this century. Now, all has been changed ; the development in the higher 
ednoatton, even during the last twenty years, in the subjects taught, In the couraea 
preaented, in the number of professors, in libraries, laboratories, collect ions for illus- 
tration and research, and in building?', lias been enormous. Institutions for tho 
bigher education, when they have been litiy developed toward tho prox»er standard 
ot a university, have been obliged to enlarge their teaching force equipment, and 
buildings, on very much the same scale of increase seen in our railroads, ocean, 
steamers, hotels, and business generally. * * * 

To found an institution and call itaunirersity in these days, with an income of less 
jh^ m a quarter of a million of dollars a year, is a broad farce. Even with that sum 
many of tho most important, sphere^ of university activity must be neglected. Twice 
the amount is not juore than adequate, uTid Harvard University, which has an in- 
come of more than twice that amount, is at this moment showing cogent reasons for 
demanding more. 

And the tendency Is ever toward a greater expenditure. This is neither to be 
scolded at nor whined over. Just as the material demands of tliis wonderful time 

have created vast hot-els, steamships, and railway systems, so the moral and intel- 
lectual demands are creating great universities. One result is asnatural and normal 
as the other; indeed, all are parts of one great demand. To go back from the pres- 
ent univereities to the old sort of colleges, would be like giving up railroads and go- 
ing back to stage eoaohes. The gentlemen who purpose to meet this demand in ed- 
ucation by endowing colleges and universities no better equipped than tiie best of 
thirty years ago, are like men who should offer skifb to persons wishing to cross tho 
Atlantic, or gigs to those wishing to visit California. 

To provide and maintain an eflicient university library to-day cost? more than was 
required thirty years ago to maintain a large college; to carry onuuy one of the half 
dosen laboratories required for a university may cost in thcM days a sum larger than 
someof our largest universities then required. * * * 

Begarding the advantages of Washington as the seat of a university, the splendid 
foundations already existing there in men, means, and material, and wiiat mi|^t bo 
built on this i>aais, I shall speak in another article. 
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liXXXVI. Ex-President A. D. White*8 discussion of "A Univeraily at 
Washington," in the Forum for Febroary, 1889, fix>m vhich the follow- 
ing passages are taken: 

Regarding the position of Waahiiigtou as a center in wliicli are brought to- 
gether great edaoational resonrcee, and from whioh aiw radiate vast inflaences upon 
Ameriean life^ the flsst main point ia, tiiat it ia » pennaneat or temporaiy reaidenoe of 
rttj many leading mem upon whom a nniversity might draw for iio lecture rooms or 
council chambers. In Congress, from which most people expect little of the sort, 
are m'.mj who cnn <.'poak witli acknowledged aathojrit^ on subjects which eveiry uni- 
versity worthy of the name has to consider. ♦ • • 

Next, as to men specially known in literary pnrsnits, the veteran historian and 
ttateanan who yean ago chose Washington as his residence has proved to be a fu>> 
lighted pioneer; others have followed him, and the number constantly increases. 
EveEything eombines to attract them : the salubrity of the place, save in midsummer, 
the concourse of men best worth knowing from all parts of the world, and the at- 
tractiveness of a city in which intellectual *»Tninenr:e lias thus far asserted itself above 
wealth. So well kuowu is this that the various ^orit ties of a literary tendency are 
more and more making Washington tibeir annual place of meetiug; the American 
Historical Society was one of the first to do tins, and others are following its ex- 
ample. 

But it is more especially as a source of scientitic activity that Washington has 
taken the foremost place in the nation. It is rapidly becoming one of the great sci- 
entific centers of the world. The Suiithsoniitn Institution, the National Museum, 
the great Government surveys, sundry Government commissions and bureaus whose 
work is largely scientific, and many retired officers of the Army and Navy who have 
interested themselves in scientific porsuits, all combine to lay strong foundations for 
scientific activity. • ♦ • 

Tliis ag'^rntration of so many investigators in so many fields has naturally led to 
the gathering of apparutuK uud meann for earrying on scicntiiic inquiry. ♦ • • 

There is no need to dwell upou all the iidvautages accruing to the country from 
rach an organisation; most of them can be easily seen; but I will touch on one 
which mighty at first sights not be thought of. The city of Washington is rapidly 
becoming a gntkt metropolis. It is developing the atmosphere which is to give char* 
actor to the executive, the Judicial, and especially the legislative bnsincfla of the 
nation. 

What shall that atmosphere bef iSbail it be made by luxurious millionaires, anx- 
ious only fbr new fiidds in which to display their wealtht Shall it be an atmos- 
phere of riotous living, without one thought of better thlngsf Shall it be redolent 

merely of political scheming and stociv -jobbing by day and of canvasbacks and terra- 
pin by night ? In siicli a future, legislative cynicism and corruption will be, of course, 
• for they will pn^scnt th<^ only means by which men can adjust their lungs to the 
moral atmospliure. Shall it not rather be a capital where, with the higher satisfac- 
tion and graces of civilized living, there shall be an atmosphere of thought upon 
the highest subjects of work in the most worthy fields, of devotion to the noblest 
ainuf Such an atmosphere a great university, with the men and work involved in 
11^ would tend to develop, and in it demagogism would wither and corruption lose 
the main element of its support. We may well suppose tliat some considerations of 
this kind passed through the mind of him whose great nanu^ our capitnl boars, ami 
that they were among the thoughts which prompted him to urge, agam and again, 
the fiounding there of a university worthy of the nation. 

LXXXVII. The signlficaut contribution to the university canse by 
Mr. Albert Hanpert, in a comnnmication of February, to the Oliio 
fidueational Monthly, from the great University of Berlin, wher6| like 
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80 many others, he had been conBtraiiied to seek advantages not to be 
found in his own country: 

The main hintfrnyire to liUrary and Hcieniific jmKjrexs in the United Stali n is the ^rant 
of a (jn ai cvnit tii uHinrHiiy." In this manner did Dr. Dul linger, on© ol the ablest 
BcbolAra and theologians in Europe, recently speak iMfoire tlie Hmiich AoadMuy of 
Seience. I wae so etrack by the remark that many tboughte about the matter liave 
been awakened hy it. The doctor thus not only ftirniahed me with a text, bat in- 
Spiifd an entire <lisconrsp. * ♦ * 

The main wriikneHs of onr educational systt ni, as .1 whole, is its f Vafiuientary, dis- 
cuuuected character. Just herein, then, is the main necessity lor establishing a 
great central national university to be found. 8uch an institution would at once 
become the meet powerful fiictor for unity in the entire aystem, and form the great 
center for all educational aims and movements. Iliis is what we preeminently need 
at present — unity in the whole structure, from the humblest schoolroom in the 
country to the most celebrated university class room — cotisistency, unity. * * * 

HciiT what Prof. T,ord, of Dartmouth College, says about unity in rJorman schools: 
"It ib impossible that teachers of diil'ereut grades should be ignorant t>i' the methods 
and prinoiples that guide each other. Tkeg are all mmben of one body and work in 
a common plan*** In this union lie the strength and superiority of German edu- 
cation. 

# * » • « k • 

Before concluding; this part of the subject I would only emphasize the statement 
that a great central university would be the mmt potent general factor for harmon- 
ising the various eccentric movements in onr schools, and th«i we would have w- 
moved the reproach which Dr. Dollinger has so justly cast upon ns. What have we 
as a nation to compare with the universities of Berlin, Oxford, or Vienna! We could 
f?prurp a roTnltination of talent which would become the pride of tlie nation and rival 
the greatest seats of learning in Europe. Then so many American students wcMild 
not bo compelled to go to Europe because they are not satistied with the attainments 
of the average student at home. This institution is bound to come into existenoe 
sooner or later, and I am surprised that our Government, whose generous heart is so 
ready to respond to the welfare of the luoyde, has not taken steps with regard to 
the matter. » * * Then our educational system, like the snlar system, 

would have a sun and a center of rjravitv, :(rniin<l which all the planets and their 
satellites would revolve in unity and iinbrokcu harmony.^ 

LXXXVm. The address of Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hop- 
kins TJniTersity, before the National Educational Association, at a 
meeting in Washington, March, 1889: 

It is needless to give furthei illusliations of Slate aid to American universities. 
• • • The principle of State aid to at least one leading institution in each Com- 
monwealth is established in every one of the Southern and Western States. * * * 
Tnrnin;; now from historic examples of State aid to tiie higher education by Individ* 
ual American Commonwealths, h t ns inquire lirietly concerning the attitn(!»^of the 
United States (JovernnuMit towards instituti(ui8 of science and sound learning. 

Washington's grand thought of a national university, based upon individual en- 
dowment, may be found in many of his writings, but the elearest and strongest 
statement ocours in his last will and testament. There he employed the following 
significant language : [Quoted already, on p. 41.] 

• »««««• 

Here was the in<li\ idual foundation of a national uni\ ersif y. TTorc was the first 
snggestloil of that noble line of public policy subsequently adopted in 1846 by oar 

I Ohio Educational Monthly, Vol. 30, pp. 193-196. 
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General Government in relation to the Smithsonian Institution. The will of Junes 
8niit]is<M!, of K?)t,'ian(!. rnade in 1826, was ''to fojind ;it Wushiiii^ton, niulorthe name 
of tliti iSiiurii^oniaii luiititution. an esta1>lisliiiieiit for the iutrease and ditt'nston of 
knowledge amou>; men." A simpler educational beqnest, with such far-reaching 
results, was never l>efore made. Whether James Smithsou was influenced to this 
foundation by the example of Wasbingtou is a cuiioos problem. £lmithBon'B original 
bequest^ amounting to aomething over $500,000» was accepted by Congress for the 
purpose designated, and was placed in tlie Treasury of the United States, where by 
good adminiHtratioii and small addition tl !f"j-:u ies (in iwo i-ases from other in«li\ id- 
nn1s> the sum has increased to over fTtHt.lHK). Hosidew tliis, Hh- Smitlisonian Inst itu- 
tion now lias a lilirary etiual iu value to the original endownu ut, uiul a< quired by 
the simple process of government exchanges, and it owns buildings equal in value 
to more than half the original endowment. During the past year, as shown by the 
Seeretary'a report, the Institution was "charged by Congress with the care and dis- 
bursement of sundry appropriations," amounting to $220,000. The National Museum 
is nnder the direction of the Secretary of the Smithsoniau, and the Government 
appropriations to tliat Museum since its foundation a'xjrre'jate nearly $2,000,000, 
The existenr*' and ever-increasiutj prosperity of the Smithsonian Institution are 
standing pruulis that private foumiatiuu6 uiay receive the fostering care of Govern- 
ment without injurious results. 

Qeorge Washington, like JameA Smithson, placed a private bequest, so that the 
General Goremment might extend to if a £iToring hand;** bnt in those early days 
Congress had no cone<'ptioii of the duties of Government towards education and 
science, although attctition was repeat» dl\ ealled t^» tliese subjects by enlijrlitened 
exoentives like Thomas J«'irei*8on, ''Fatlier of the University of Vir;,Miiia/' James 
Ma<li«(m, .lames Monroe, and John t^uiney Adams, it took Congress ten years to es- 
tablish the Smithsonian Institution after the bequest had been accepted and the 
money received. Unfortnnately, George Washington's Potomac stock never paid 
but one dividend, and there was no pressure in those days towards educational appro* 
priatious from an ever-incre:ising surplus. The atfairs of tlio Totomao Company 
vrori' linally merged into the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, \vlii» li lieeame a profitable 
enterprise, and endures to this ilay. What bfcajne of fJi or;^:*- Washington's "con- 
solidated stock " of that period, history does not record. Jured Sparks, Washing- 
ton's biographer, thought the stock wa« " held in trust" by the new company lor 
the destined university. There is probably little danger that it will ever be thrown 
, upon the market in a solid block by the Treasury of the United States, to which the 
stock legally belongs, unless the ]>resent surplus should suddenly vanish, and the 
General Government be forced to realize upon its assets for the expenses of the admin- 
istration. » • » 

Washiugtou s dream of a great university, rising grandly upon the Maryland bank 
of the Potomac, has remained a dream for more than a century. But there is 
nothing more real or persistent than the dreams of great men, whether statesmen 
like Baron von Stein, or poets like Dante and Petrarch, or prophets like Savonarola, 
or thinkers like St. Thomas Aquinas, the lathers of the chnrch and of Greek philosO' 
phy. States are overthrown; literatun^s are lost; temples are destroyed; systems of 
thought are shattered to pieces lilcf tin- statJics of PhiHias; bnt soinidiow truth 
and beauty, art and architecture, forms of poetry, ideals of liherty ami government, 
of sound learning and of the education of youth, these immortal dreams arc revived 
from sge to age and take concrete shape before the very eyes of successive genera* 
tions.i 

LXXXIX. Siipnoi t ot the pro])ositioii by Dr. Otis T. Masou^ curator 
of tlic ethnological 4U'i>artiiieiit of the Niitioiial Museum — 

1 Proceedings Nat. Ed. Ass*n» 18bU, pp. 267-270. 
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(1) In a communication of 1889, to the president and trastees of 
Columbian University, from which the foUowing, quoted by Dr. J. O. 
Welling in his published paper hereinafter mentioned: 

In the Jirsf placfj such jui iustitiitiou wonM draw students from all parts of the 
land, aud iustead of uupoveri»liiug the ;Stato iustitutions wuuld only stiiuulate 
them. 

Secondly, an increaMd local patronago might be expected from MaiyhHid and 
Virgiuia, but this increment would be email so as it is deteimined by geogcaph- 

ical coiisidcraf ioiis alone. 

Thirdly, and prcriiiiiM iitt.v, all wlio havi^ writt<ni about this subject seem to haves 
entirely overlooked a principal source of supply in the inunediato vicinage of such a 
Qnlversity. I refer to the QoTornment employ^. There are not &r from. 10,000 
derke in our Washington civil list, 2,000 of whom, it may be estimated, are anxioua 
for university imtructiou of some kind; but let us say 1,000. Already in the Co- 
luiiihiaii, Georgetown, Howard, and other law and medical schools of Washington, 
wt> lind r»iK) persons earning a liviiijj; by working for the Government, and at the 
same time pursuing professional studies. The National Museum, the Geological 
Survey, the Patent Office, etc., are thronged with youug men — some of them 
graduated from our State colleges^who would be glad to pursue university studies. 

I have given much thought t<» this subject, and there is scarcely a month in which 
I am not importuned for special instruction which DOW CAO uot be had shorfc of Bal« 
timore, in the Johns Hopkins University.' 

(2) By his lecture before the historical seminary of Johns Hopkins 
University on the Educational Aspect of the United States National 
Moseum, from which these quotations are made: 

The interpretation of Smithson's be(iii( «i, elaborated by the four men whose names 
I have mentioned — Henry, Bainl, Goode, and Langloy — makes our Institution a great 
world univeraity in tiie hy^hest sense of the word umivarHtM, The increase and dlf- 
Insion of knowledge to all men so far as in us lies, the inorease of knowledge by the 
exploration of the heav( us, the earth, and the waters for now knowledge of all and 
every kind, aud the dilluHion of Inifiwlodge by coniinntiifatiiitf to all the researches 
of all which last is only another name tor increase h> ditlusion. The iSmitlisonian 
luatitutiou ban eoiue to be a world university for the increase of knowledge, first, by 
research; second, by publication; third, by tbcpintemational exchange, which I may 
be permitted to explain at a little more Imigth. 

For the increase of knowledge among men, the Smithsonian Institution has int«r-> 
national cxt-hange, its publications, its library, its bureau of ethnology and other 
explorations, and its nuw< lun. 

By the international exchange it is the uim of our Institution to put its publica- 
tions and those of the Ooverameut into every great library of the world, to place 
its monographs into the hands of every specialist in the world, to afford a central 
office through which every explorer for knowledge may speak to every other ex* 
plorer of knowl<?dge, without money and without price.' * • • 

By the elaboration of these several poiuts the author make^ a showin|f 
not only of the marvelous achievements of theSmithsouiau Institution, 
but also of the instrumentalities and agencies directed by its oificers 

' The Columbian University: Note8 on its relation to the city of Washington con.- 
slderod as the seat of a national university, p. 16. 

'Notes aupplementary to the Johns Hopkins University, Studies in Historical and 
Folitieal Scienoe, 1800, No. 4. 
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aad staff of sdeotlBtS) that more than justifles the already accepted 
theory of their practical availability and incalcnlable value as coiiBtitu- 
cut or coordinate parts of the proposed national university. 

XO. Support of the general proposition by President James O. 
Welling, in the publication of June, 1889, entitled '^The Columbian TTni- 
yersity: Kotes on its relations to the City of Washington considered 
as the seat of a National University;'' from which are quoted the follow- 
ing passages, to wit; 

Suffice it to say, that the Govemmeut of the United States inakt^s an auaiial ap- 
propriation of ueorly $3,000,000 for the support of scientific work which, iu its scv- 
«r»l dei»artiii6nt8, has ita headquartorB in Washington. * * * A uniTenity 
fbnnded here might immediatoly profit by the frnita of that vast expenditnie. 

But, in studyiug the intellectual resources of Washini^n in conuection with the 
possibilities of a f^reat nniversitv, it is not eiioui;h to consider the educational plant 
hf'Tf prnvidtiU, and the t'miiunit masters of scieuce hero coufjregated, but we must 
also consider the special coustitueuoy from which such a university might hope to 
draw its patrons and pupils. 

Waahington is to-day a great educational center, not simply heoause it is a great 
political center, and not simply beoanse it has heoome since the dvil war a brilliant 
social center, but hecanse it has become the great seientifio center of the whole 
country, and is tuc favorite meeting place of learned societies, many of which gather 
in Washington from all quarters of the land for an annual exrhange of discussions 
and ideas. When Prof. John Tyndall was delivering in Wasihington, some years ago, 
his coui-se of popular lectures on light, he remarked to me that ho knew of no city in 
Enrope which conld gather a congregation of scientiflo workers and original investi- 
gators so large as that which he then met in The Philosophical Society of Washing- 
ton, under the presidency of Joseph Henry. This society, the oldest of its kind in 
Washington is only one of the scientific bodies which sniround that parent organi- 
sation at the present time. » * * 

It remains to say that all these great ernters of scientitic study and activity are 
Hunuouuted, sustained, and repieuished by the best and largest collection of books 
in the whole couutry. This collection consists not only of the library of Congress, 
the largest single collection in the land, bnt is also snpplementod by important 
special libraries connected with each of the great Departments of the Oeneral Gov- 
ernment, and with each of the several bureaus among which tf]< s< ientifio work of 
the Government is here distributed. Every branch of human know]« d<fe has aliter- 
ary deposit in Washington. For instance, under the head of science alone, the 
Smithsonian Institution ha6 a depot>it> rcckoucil by mure than 250,000 titles in the 
alcoves of the library of Congress. In law the same library comprises an invaluable 
collection of more than 60,000 volumes, covering the jiu-isprudence of the civilized 
world. We thus have In the city of Washington more than a million of volumes, 
selected by experts iu the several departments of knowledge, and so housed and 
administered in close juxtaposition that they are easily aecessible to stucJcTits, 
whether for reference, for comi»arative research, or for careful rea<iin^; and all thin 
without money and without price on the part of the university or its jiupils. How 
large u aaviug of university funds may be effected under this head in Waahiugtou 
can be infisned when I recall the fiiot that the Congress of tiie United States has 
|uat made an appropriation of $6,000,000 for the proper preservation of the literary 
tieasaieeof the Govemmeut in a national library building to be ereotedalnuwt under 
the eaves of the National Capitol. 

In the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the v^o^t ri< }ilv endowed institution of its kind in 
the country ^it 1mh> » ^ee endo wiuent oi |l,UOOjOOO)^ provision is also made amoug us 
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for tho Rtnrl y of thr fino arU. Free iuBtructiou in drawing and painting ia given in 
the art stliool of thin <(iilk'ry. 

To hUow how all these appliances may bo made duectly tributary to univerHity 
Btadiea with a vast saving of expense on the score of nniversity administration, let 
me take one or two illustrative examples— say, the National Museum and the chem- 
ical bureauH of Washington. 

Tlio National MnHi'uni It t w » iity-twd distiuct scii-ntilu; departments nnder its 
jnrisflictif>n : The t nu iits of coini»:ii ;itiv<i anatomy, of mammals, of birds, of 

reptiles, of lishes, oi inuilusks, of insects, otmariuo invortebrates, of plants, of fossil 
vertehratesy of paleozoic fossil invertebrates, of mesosoie fossil invertebrates, of oen- 
osoie fossil invertebrates, of fossil plants, of geology and petrology, of mineralogy, 
of metallurgy and mining, of preliistoric arcliaMdogy, of ethnology, of oriental autiq* 
uities, of American :il)()i iji;iiial jtottiTv. of arts and iiidiisti tes, coniprisiti<; under these 
last-named heads niiinismaTics, ;^M apliic ai ts, fooils, ti-xtilcs, li.sheries, historical relics, 
materia medica, naval architecture, history ot trausportaiion, etc. 

Each of these departments Is pla<»d nnder a curator^ and is provided with th« 
necessary appliances for original reseaaroh ; and these appliances are yearly increas* 
ing in com))let(>ness and efficiency. In addition to these special appliances each cu- 
rator has his laboratory witli its necessary apparatus, liis working library, and li'iB 
study-series of specimens for use in original invest i^'iit ion. In connection witli his 
sectional library each curator has access to the central library of the museum, now 
containing over 20,000 volumes, as also to the library of Congress. These scieutitio 
laboratories are always open to students and investigators who come either to observe 
methods of work or to pursue researches of their own with the aid of these a]ipU- 
auces. It should be added, as bearing directly on the ])rol»lom of university education, 
that each <>t'1 licsf departmental libraries aii'l hil>f»ial(iiirs is of the kind whicli a univer- 
sity woukl ret[nirf if it has a specialist »it its ow n t'ugaged in a minute subdivision, 
of s<;ieuce correspoiuliug to that of tho Museum. Some of these laboratories, notu- 
bly those of soSlogy, geology, and botany, have a fuller outfit than those of any 
American nniversity, while others of these laboratories have no analogues at all in 
the best equipped of our edu« ational institutions. Prof. Otis T. Mason, so honor- 
ably known to the scientific world as <me of the lenrni'd curators »»f the National 
Museum, can authenticnt** all that I have said coiH eniing the ])(>sKihle it lations 
which this great scientili*; workshop is actually bearing, and tau be made to boai-, 

to the cause of university education. * • * 

• • *t p • ' • • 

Bnt, it may be said, what relation ban all this alHuence of scientific apparatus to 
the speeial ]>ehoof of a great university i n W i liin^rton! T answer, much every way. 
A very large part of the stim required for the cistatdishment of a university at Cam- 
bridge, at New Haven, and at Princeton must needs be expended for what is techni- 
cally called "the educational plant'' — buildings, books, costly apparatus, specimens, 
collections in zodlogy, botany, archaaology, etc. And then large sums must be an- 
nnally expended fi>r the preservation and administration of these buildings and of 
these illustrative materials. The neci-ssary expenditures of this kind are reduced to 
a minimum at Washington, for here tlie choie»'Mf materials of education already exist 
nnder the cusiotly of the Government, and are ottered ready-made to the hands of the 
nniversity which is able to wield them in its service. Nor is this all. In connection 
with these sclentifto departments may be found many of the foremost men of 
science in our country, and (in certain specialties) In the whole woiid. I need but 
call the names of N(»\v( onib, of lU^. Powell, of Asaph Hall, of Langley, of G. 
Brown Goode, of Dr. John S. Billings, and of many others to set this fact in a clear 
light. * " * 

.Such a university as I here prefigure would come in no rivalry with any existing 
institution nnder the eontrol of any denomination. It would aim to ho the crown 
and eolmiiuiliion of our State institutions, bono wing graduates from them and repay- 
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ing its debt by contribating to tbem in tarn tbe inspiration of high Mlncationsl 
standards, and helping also in its measure to train tho cxportn in thcolo^^y, law, 
tnrdtt inr. RcirTrce\ philosophy, ftu«l li'Tt«Ms. who shouhl elsewhere strive to keep alive 
the traditions ol a projrressive 8eholar.shi|) r th*" auspices of Christianity. Tt is 
not euough that our colleges should X)orpetuate und transmit the existing sum of 
hnmni knowledge. We must also have onr workers on the boundaries of a progress- 
ive knowledge, if we are to establish oar hold on the direetive forces of modern 
^iociety. We mast have onr men w ho can work effectively for the increase of learn* 
ing, because they stand in this living age of onrs on the snmmitof the world's actual 
achievements in every luanrh of human thonght and inriniry. 

Let US now turn to consider, for a numient, the opportunities which \\ a.s]uii .:t<iii 
offers for the study of chemical science — that science which to-day is trausforniiiig 
in so many aspects the private and tbe public economy of the world. TJiere are at 
least seven centers of chemical activity condncted nnder the an^ices of theGovera- 
meut at the national capital.* 

XCI. Support of the proi)o.sitioii by Snperintoiideiit William A. 
Mowry, of Salem, Massachusetts, in a i^aper read before the 
National Iilducational Association, at Nashville, in 1889, which pai)€r, 
entitled "A National University, a Study," emphatically declares: 

The success of Johns Hopkins Unix crsity has been phenomenal. It given oppor- 
tunities for H higlier stauduni ot scholarshii) than we before possessed. It has helped 
to elevate the work of all the colleges, bnt it has also served to show clearly the ne- 
cessity of still Ihrther advances. What is needed now is an institution far beyond 
Johns Hopkins. The liberality of wealthy Americans has been so great as almost to 
make it seem that it had no limit, Imt it certainly is not without limit. It can 
hardly be expected tli it private mnuihcence will bt^ able to establish a university in 
this country with suthcu nt means to perform adequately the service required in the 
higher realms of lonrning. We are, therefore, shut up to the necessity of having 
this needed institution established by the whole people as represented by onr National 
Government. Tliat, and that alone, will be able to accomplish this great work. 

Again, 

I do not think there could be found sufficient reasons fcr establishing by the Gov- 
ernment a national college of the ordinary type. The State universities and the 
largo nmnber of colleges established In the sereral States by private munificence are 
anfHcient for the needs of the people. If the proposed national university were to be 
modeled after the plan of Harvard or Yale, Cornell or Ann Arbor, or even Johns Hop- 
kins, it had bettt^r not be fouiuled. Tbe purpose antl scope of such an institution 
tihuuld be for higher uud broader work than can now be done in any existing in- 
atitntlon. Its objeot should be largely for original investigation. It should, in 
many departments, at least, aim primarily to reach out to the unknown. Its stand- 
ard should be higher than that of any institution in the world. 

And again: 

The (Tnited States should be not only tlie gvsatest and strongest of the nsr 
tions, bnt should be the wisest and most beneficent. She lias laid a bruacl founda- 
tion for a pyramid (which should bo larger and more enduring than those of Egypt) 
in the general dift'usion of the ekMiu-nts of Icarninf; for all her youth in our beneli- 
cent system of public sc hools. Let her now, by the establishment of tliis national 
university, build securely and strongly upou this basis, and extend upward this 
great pyramid till its apex shall be high up In the heavens, above all mists of igno- 
rance, superstition, vice, and crime.* 

' pp. 7, 16. ' Procccdiugs Nat. Ed. Aes'n. 18by, i>ii. 180-202. 

8. Mis. 222 7 
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XCII. Support of tlo' tiiaii) iMoposii ion Ity \U^\ . Dr. George D. 
Bonrdmaii, oi riiiladrlplii;!, in a'l«"ati«'t ()t ( )clol)('r -'?(), issu, ('tititled -'An 
Ainericau University at WjiHliiiigtuii,'' in wliicii occm.s ilw tollowiiig: 

Let me innntion a fuw roaHons v,-h\. nt< it gcenia to me, the city of WashiogtoD ia 
the bent [ilace lor Iho ]>roiins<'(l iinivfrHity : 

First. W(u«hiiigtou is uiready the capital of our cuitutrj. A» such it is nuiitral 
ground far our whole nation, tbe cominon property of the North, Sonth, Ea8t, West. 
If oar Dfttional uaiveraity is planted at Waiihingt<ni no one can complain of Beetlonal 
partiality. 

Again, VVasbinj^ton is not only the eivi*- capital of our Union, it is also our scion- 
tific capital, and bids to he our intellectual center. Kecall its magnificent ediica- 
tionnl appliances, for example, the Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Ethnology, the Patent Oflice, the Army Med- 
ical Mnsenm, the Naval Museum of Hygiene, the Weather Bureau, the CoMt Survey, 
the Burean of Hydrogra)>hy, the National Observatory, the Agrionltiiral Department, 
the Botanical Cardcn, the Zoological (Janlcn, the Department of Education, the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Aiitlir(>])ol<>>ri( ;t! Society, the Biological Society, the Botan- 
ical .Society, the ('hemical .Socitty, the ( m <ii;raphical Society, the Historical Assfjeia- 
tiou, the Mathematical Society, the Philosophical Society, etc., bringing together a 
national body of aome 600 eminent experts; in fact, nearly all the leading scientific 
bodies of our country now hohl their annnal meetings at Washington. Recall also 
the magniflceut lilu ai ies of Washington, containing more than a million Tolumes, on 
every vnriety of subjecl . open to every iiKpiirer. All these, wi th educationnl oppor- 
tunities, and many «)thers, alreaily i'xiwt at W ashington and ( onld liardly be dupli- 
cuted except at cost of muuy years of toil and mauy millions of money. 

Again, WaabiiigtOQ Is becoming more and more the winter home of cultivated, opu- 
lent families, thns rapidly talcing rank as one of the social centers of the United 
States. President White, Senator Hawley, and others in reeent contributions to onr 
periodical litorattiri'. have pointed out the j)recminenr advantages of Washington, 
as the university city of America. In brief, Wa^^hiuj^ton is largely, so to speak, the 
nation's sensorium — the point where the nation s imprcssious are received, and 
whence the aation's conclusions are distributed. 



Having in onotlier portion of this paper made room for an outline of 
the movement of 184U-^52 for the establishment of a "national nniver- 
sity " at Albany, notwithstanding the fact that it was not in pursnance 
of the plan originated by Washington and supported by the long line 
of its advocates from his day to the present) and, more than anything, 
becsanse such movement gave evidence of tbe yearning desire of that 
day; so now, after Just forty years of national growth and the multi- 
plication of institutions broader, higher, and better equipped than any 
in that day, mention is here made of new enterprises, with similar ends 
in view, lately begun by two of the great churches of America. 

The Catholic University of America, incorporated in 1886, and thus 
begun but yesterday, was inaugurated with imposing ceremonies, on 
November 13, 1889. The event is thus briefly chronicled in tbe offi- 
cial report of that date: 

The 6rst centenary of the hierarchy iu the L'nited States was fittingly crowned by 
the inauguration of the Catholic University of America. Onr Holy Father, Pope 
Leo XIH, in his apostolic letter of March 7, 1889, notes the relation between these 
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two <»veut«. "In this inatt^T," he Bays, '* we deem most woitli.v of all praise jour 
iutunitOQ of iiiauguiatiDg the university during the centenary of the ci^tablishment 
of tho Ecclesiastical Hierarchy in your country, as a moiinmont and perpetual me* 
iDfflrilal of that most ansplcions event." 

The happy coincidt in p thus alluded to by his HnlinesH was an incentive which 
pritu ipally spurred on the work of preparation and secured \t» acconiiilishment in 
<luc time. An army of workmen were engaged on the building [for the t licoIoGfical 
depaitmintj up to tlie very eve of the dedication; but when the eventful day dawned 
all was in readiness. Tho structure was richly and tastefully decorated ftoiu ground 
floor to roof. The dhapel, with its thirteen altars, was exquisitely adorned. The 
professors aud most of the students were already lodged in their apartments, ready 
to receive and welcome the host of expected guests. 

The twofold object of this institution is set forth in a spirit of candor 
and courage. It is to be not only a university, but a Catholic un iversity. 
As such it sends its greetings to all Christendom, and also sets forth 
its claims to the confidence of lovers of truth everywhere, irrespective 
of church or creed. That its purposes may be duly represented, we 
quote the following passages from the formal discourses of those who 
had iiart in the inauguration. 

From the sermon delivereil by the Kt. Kev. li. Gilmoiir, bishop of 
Cleveland : 

Civilization is limited only by education. Tlie civilization of this nineteenth cen- 
tury is but the accumulated resnlts of the world's history. The serpent tempted 
Eve with the offer of knowledge, and the limit w<i8: "Ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.'' • • • 

The motive that has brought here to>day the Chief Magistrate of this great Bepub- 
lie and these high dignitaries of church and state, and this distinguished audience 
of tlM' 1;i ity, is worthy of deepest thought. Kind friends ! yon are not here to assist at 
the (iofliciition of this fair building — classic in its lights aud sliades of art — to tho mere 
cultivation of the arts aud sciences, valuable though they are. A liigher motive has 
brought yon here, and a higher motive prompted the first munificent gift and sub- 
sequent generosity that have rendered this institution possible. This building has 
just been blessed and forever dedicated to the cultivation of the science of sciences — 
the knn'vlcdjrc of God. It was well to hnvf begun with the Divinity departm«>nt, if 
fornothit pIso than to teach that all true education must begin inOodandtiud 
its truth and direction in God. » • • 

There is a widespread mistake, a rapidly growing political and social heresy, which 
assumes aud asserts tiutt the state is all temporal and religion all spiritual. This is 
not only a doctrinal heresy, but if acted on would end in ruin to both spiritual and 
temporal. No more can tlic state exist without reli<;ion than can the hody exist 
without the son], and no more can religion exi«t without tlie state, and, on earth, 
carry on its work, than can the-soul, on earth, without the body, do its work. * * 

The morality of the eitlMti is the real strength of the state, but the teaching of 
morality is the, function of religion, and in so much is religion necessary to the state. 

• • • 

In the light of the above fundamental all-important truths, it is not difficult to see 
how valuable Christian education is to societj'. Education retines .society, elevates 
man, and directs all to the higher good. No nobler mission than that of a t<»acher; 
by office a leader, by talent an iuvontor, and by genius an originator and director 
of power. 

Oioja of Amalfl gave the mariner's compass; Columbus, America; Watt, the 
steam engine ; and Morse, the telegraph ; and these four men have revolutionized the 
material world. The single thought, No man shall be oppressed for conscience 
Bi^ke has given more peace and secnril^ to society than all the armies of the world ; 
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aud that otlter thought, "All men are created eqnal'', has given a continent its po- 
HUoal faith. 

No«r, in th« light of these grave and fandamental trntbs the qnestiun naturally 

arises, "What are th« end and scope of a Univ#>r8it.v?"— a question that will bo au- 
sweml according as we undcrsf mnl tlu' ciul :ui<l nii?«Rif>ii of iho «Mhicntion. *■ * * 

The end, then, of a univ«M-sity is to ;;atlicr within its walls the few who are 
brighter in intellect and keener iu thought, and to expand aud vivify within them 
knowledge ; then send them forth leaden to inatraet and train the masses. * « • 

The tendency of the age is to level down; to make smatterers instead of thinkers. 
Perhaps not since the days of Plato and Cioero has there been less dei>th of thought 
than at present. Education has increased in quantity, but lessened in quality. • * * 
To breuk away from the past is the monomania of the day, and ho who docs tliat 
most recklessly is the Star iu the East. Amid thin general leveling down aud break- 
ing away we have hut faint echoes and fewer voioes standing for the truth or giving 
sturdy blows to error. * * * Hnch has been done, much is doing; but much re- 
mains to be done to train the few to be headers. * * * 

In the curriculinn of this Catholic University tlit- best in cafli of the Bcvr-rnl 
branches will be adopted, and in the light of Kjii opt an and Anu^riean < xim i ii ncti 
improved upon. • • .* Let the great ambition of this university be to lead iu ail 
that tends to elevate our race, bonoAt our fellow-Htizens, and bless our country. 

From the discourse of Mev. Fatlicr Fidelis ou ''The Vitality of the 
Church a Maniiest^ition of God": 

The work which the Catholic Church has accomplished in tliis (•f»niitry during 
the century which we ar»^ l>riuging to a close is the same which she has done in 
other ages and in other lands, but she has done it in a now way, and in her 4>\vn 
way. She has taken hold of new conditions of things and adapted henself to them ; 
and the result of her work is a strnotnre distinctive and typical of the age and 
country in whicb we live, and differing from anything that has preceded it as truly 
as the church of the middle ages diftcred from the church ot tin- fathers. And, 
mind you — for this is the point of all my discourse — she has douc this not l»y any 
prudence of human forethought, not by any cunning adaptation of policy', but simply 
because she s a living force, capable of acting in all time and in all placea, so that 
she has become American without cea^g for an instant to he Catholic. * * * 

Therefore, in inaugurating to-day the work of this American Catholic University 
we fed that we are the privilej»ed ap:ent» of God in carrying on the operations of 
His holy church. If yotihave read liistoiy, however slifjhtly. you know, my frieudw, 
that the great universities of L hnsteudotu were Catholic iu their origin. Long be- 
fore the outbreak of the sixteenth century, the old cathedral and monsatio schoola 
had developed into seats of learning which dotted every land until the youth of 
Europe grew into an army of scholastic enthnsiaste. Well, therefore, may we feel 
that in what we behold accomplished this day there is nothinj? forced, or rash, or im- 
mature. Surely the time has come for such a work, and surely it was fittini; that 
the church in America should crown her first century of progress by calling mto 
existence an institntion which indicates once more her claim to an undying vitality. 
The days of darkness are over. The long winter of poverty and struggle is ended. A 
brighter era has dawned at last. ''Arise, shine, O Jerusalem, for thy light ia come, 
and the glory of the I^ord has arisen upon thee ! " 

It is proper to add that the imlversity thus inaugurated has a niag:- 
nificent location upon a suflBcient tract of laud in a commanding suburb 
of Washington, adjoining the Soldiers' Home J that besides its divinity 
school, whose building is one of tlie finest in America, otlier depart- 
ments are being provided for by the erection of costly edifices, and 
that the institution already rests upon a very considerable pecuniary 
foundation. 
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XCIIi. The approval of the Nation, whose editor, in (liscuhvsin«jf the 
Eclmuudft bill of recent date, »aid in the is^ue ot i>eeeuiber VJ, 

It may Ix; laid down as a rule tbiii uo roal iiiuverBity can exist which is luit guv> 

ornril liy the fnciilty. A uiiivorHity fit Wasliiiigtuii so ^f»vcni«Ml mij^lil Ije tlie ^lory 
of this » outiti v. lor the riches of Washiii^^toii in librariiis and i^eietititlc collections 
[it inighi have added scieutilic men] are now extraordinarily great. 

XGIV. The incidental service of Dr. Frank W. Blackmar, some 
time Fellow in Johns Hopkins University and now professor in the 
State University of Kansas, by his recent History of Federal and State 
Aid to High^ Education, published in 1890 by the Bureau of Education; 
in which report, while mentioning t he attempts to found a national uui- 
versity^ he likewise sets fbrth the manner in which CSongress, by 
appropriations of land and money during a period of more than a 
hundred years, has helped to build up many collegiate instltationB in 
all parts of the United States, thus establishing forever the principle 
ou which the university proposition rests, and in effect showing that it 
but remains to the Government to crown and complete the work thus 
wisely begun by supplying that final institution, which the individual 
Btates can not provide, aud yet which alone can harmonize and com- 
plete the higher education in America. 

From this valuable document one gleans, among others, the follow- 
ing items of land and money appropriations: 

(1) Lands 1jy the township, nnrlor arts of 1787 and 1800, amounting to over OHO 
million acres, for tlie support ol'8tate nnivrrsitics. 

(2) A considerable but unascertained proportion of the mouey surplus of twenty- 
eight mlUiona dollan distribute to the Stotes in 1896 and never reealled. 

(3) A portion of the three and a half millions dollars eonstitnting tho share of edu- 
cation in the total proceeds of land sales under the percentage acts of 1841 and later. 

(4) A portion of the three aud a half intllioiis a< re8 accorded by dlfterent States to 
education out of the nine and a half millions acres given by Congress iu 1841 for 
internal improvements. 

(5) Further important sams not definitely known, from the sale of over tifty mil- 
lions acres of swamp lands disposed of under provisions of the aet of 1830j from whi^ 
source alone the University of California is said to have derived important aid. 

(6) Keveuuea iu a number of States from the sale of saliuc lauds, with appropria* 
tions thereof to the support of < ollcj]jt's of ajjricultm e and the mechanic arts. 

(7) The more than $15,(¥)0.(X)0 already derived iVoui the hinds accorded to States 
by the act of July 2, 18t>2, for the support of colleges and the mechauic arts; which 
grant has resulted not only in the establishment of many important technical insti- 
tutions, but also at the same time in snoh strengthening of the State nnivetsities 
that some of them are thus early talcing their plaees in the foreground of tiie vreat 

Univeisitv (leld. 

{ii) Thi: uppropriat it)n by aet of March 2, 1887, of $ir>,(KM) per annum to each .State 
for experimental purposes in aid of scientific ugricuiture lu tiic broadest sense of 
that term, a yet furflier incidental reenforcement of the many State universities. 

(9) The aggregate of over $20,000,000 appropriated for the snpport of the Military 

Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

(10) The establishment, e(|nipment, and support of the Naval Observatory and 
the purely scieutilio buieuus of the Uovernmeut at Washiugton. 
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(11) The large siiiiis'of money appropriated for the convenience and anppott of 

tko C«>iign\s.si«>iiiil and ilepartnu'iital librarieK. 

(12) The liuiMlivds of (hoiisaiHlH oxpoinlt-d in LiiilclitigH lor i]ui Hcicntilic iiiuhcuiiis 
of tin (iovoniujcut^ ami the more thau $3,000,000 a year ao wisely granted for tUeir 

XOV. The support of this proposition by Dr. G. Brown Ooode, assist- 
ant secretaiy of the Smithsonian Institution and director of the 
National Museum, in papers contributed by him to the American His* 
torical Association and afterwards (1890) republished under title of "The 
Origin ot the iNational Scientific and Educational Institutions of the 
United States"; also by his earnest and effective efforts to so plan and 
develop the National Museum as to increase its general educational 
value to the utmost, and thus the better fit it to become an important 
codperative agency when the Katioual University shall have been e-a- 
tablished. [To the work of Dr. Goode this paper is indebted for a num- 
ber of ikcts of interest, and especially for an account of the university 
efforts of Samuel Blodget, Bichard Rush, and Minister Barlow.] 

XGVI. The approval of the New York Times, March 10, 1890: 

An in«titation that would Rtrengthen OUT whole edncational system* • * * The 
Bubjectof a uutionalunlYersity endowed and supported, in partat least, by the Natioual 
(4o\ ernment has been disenssetl by prominent educatois thiottghout the United 

St a 1 vs. 

Wheu the ambitious Htuilcnt has completed his college coui'se he tiuds himself only 
at the outsku'ts of the field of knowledge, and if his unblti<m still speeds him on h« 
is obliged to go abroad to complete his education. 

The iuipressiou has goue abroad that the American colleges are opposed to the 
establishmeut of a national uiuversity. In order to ascertain the truth of this re- 
port a representative of the Times interviewe<l many of the profc HsorH of Cornell 
University and found them heartily in favor of a natioual university, provided it 
should be organized on a sufficiently broad basis. * * * xhe opinions of the en- 
tire nniyersity are epitomized in the following interviews with President Adams and - 
ez-Fresident Andrew D. White. [Views set forth in other portions of this paper.] 

XCVII. bill to (-stablisli the Uui\ ersity of the TJnit4>d States," 
in I rod I iced in the Sfiiatc oi" the United States, on May 14, li>90, by 
Sciiiitor (leorge T. Edniuud8, of Vermont. 

FoUowinjj: 18 tlie reeoid of proceedings ol that date on this subject: 

^^l . Eduninds introduced a bill (S. 3822) to establish the University of the United 
States; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. En.MUKDS. This is a special and peculiar subject. This bill is a rough draft I 
made when I was not well, and it may not be at all pearfect. I have Introdnced ft in 
order that the subject may be considered; and as it is a special and peculiar subject^ 
w'wh the assent of my friend, the chairman of the Committee on Bducation and 
Labor. 1 move tliat it be referred to a select committee of nine. 

The ViCE-Pi{Ki5n>KNT. It will bo so referred in the absence of objection.^ 

The general proTimons of said bill are as follows: 

The corporation to consist of a board of regents, composed of the President of the 
United Statesy the several members of the President's Cabinet, the Chief Justice of 

'Auuals, Filty-iirst Cong., 1st .-tes-i., p. 4643. 
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tlio ITniti^d .^f:^t<"^, ;uul tw»'Iv« i-iti/« iis of tIic I'^nifcil States, no two nf \vh«»m sliall 
li<< rrstdciits (it tlu* saiiit; Stato, \\ li<> Ih* appointi'il l>y a ''oiiciu i i-ii t r(>soluti(iit 

(»f the two Uouuea of C.'oii<{rt«isj. Vai aiiries occurring to be lillcil in lil\o nianiiur. 
Tho full term of the membora oliosen to be nineyeais, and the division to be in three 
daaaefi, whose members shtiU at first sevevally hold forthree, six, and nine years, re- 

•ipeftivcly. 

TIm; institution to do post-s^nuluato work and to l>c also devoted to the adiranee> 
ia»'nt of knowloilj^e by nieani« of reaearcb«'s and investi^^atioriH. 

TliH board ol'regontK to have authority t(» creat«^ su« ii ollicen, and to cntablish and 
BiipiKirt euoh professorships, fellowships, Hcholurbhiixi), and courses of iustrnotion 
as they may think proper, and to make proper regulations for the gOTemnient of the 
institution. 

The first meeting of the regents to be called by the President of the United States, 
riu' I ' ir^Dts to make a complete statement of the atlairs and transactions of the in- 
>titutM>ii annually. 

The regents to have authority to secure the necessary ground and provide the requi* 
site bnildings, as well as to fix the compensation of all persons employed in whatever 
capacity. 

The snm of {KM)O,O0O is appropriated for Uie purchase of grottnds and the erection of 

buildings. 

The sum of }^,000.(K)0 is set apart, in the Trea-sur^' of the I'liittMl 8tat«»s tm a peipet- 
ual fund, hearing interest at 4 per ceut per auuum for the support and uiaiutenuuco 
of the nnlversity. 

The regents are anthorlsed to receive donations in aid of the institution ; which 
most be applied as directed by the donor. 

No special sectarian bt licf (»r doctrine to he taiii^lit or promtdod in the institution; 
but tiif study and consideration ol ( liristian theology not to be excluded. 

No person otherwise eligible to lie denied the privileges of the university on ac- 
count of race, color, oitisensliip, or religions belief* 

XOVIII. The creation, by the Senate, of the select oommittee to 
establish the TJniyersity of the United States, June 4, 18(N), and the 
appointment thereon of George F. Edinands, chairman, and Senators 
Sherman, Ingalls, Blair, Dolph, Harris, Butler, Gibson, and Barbour. 

XOIX. The pamphlet <»f Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, entitled "Topics in the Ediio^tionalITi.story of the United States'', 
published in 1890, in which, without very positively committing himself to 
the enterprise of securing the establishment of a national university, he 
fhrnishes interesting facts in the history of the subject, with such 
comments upon the attitudes of the early Presidents as clearly indicate 
the trend of his opinion: 

The facts as cited sngftest some refiections. First, it is apparent that the national 
university idea attracted considerable attention when onr present Government was 

iu ]ii ( Ks of establishment. It seems, in fart, to have been ([uite commonly assumed 
that such an institution would be est'tMi-^hed wlion the fitting time came. Some 
may read between the lines that sinall, ]»rovin( i:il ideas prevailed a century affo. 
Not only Washiugtou's ideas, but also Jedersou's, may appeur strangely inadequate 
as respects ways and means. But we must remember that the whole scale of things 
has inoreased enormously iu one hundred years, and that ideas then large are to-day 
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Ooncorniiig President Jobn Adams: 

The lint President Adama was iu thoroitKii .\viuputliy with all reasonable effbrUt 
to advance learning and icienco. His writtugB abonud in iuterei»ting paiisagee rc' 
lating to the subject of educatiuii. Nor wvm he reHtrained from urging a national 
tiiiiv«^rsit y 1>y :tiiy coustitntioiuil theorifs. » * » 

AdiiiiisH udmitiiHtiation was u troubled one; aud he may have been rt strjiinp*! by 
a conviction that uo mere rtM ommeudation of hiti on such a matter would avail, lie 
was too familiar with the ill-saMess that had attended Wadiington's efforta, al- 
though they were enforced by a proffered endowment. Besides, hia addresses to 
Congresa were brief and his recommendations few in number. 

C. "A bill (H. R. 1081U) to establish a memorial natioual university,'* 
introduced iu the House of Kepre^oiitatives of the United States on 
June 7, 1890, by Mr. O'Neill, of PeDusy Ivauia, by request. The preamble : 

Whereas the Guverumout of tho Uulted states of America has iuangnrated a oele> 
bration of the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by Chrlsto* 
pher Colnmbusi to be held in the year 1888; and. 

Whereas it i» pro]»cr that some permaueut memorial of that great event shonldbe 
erected at tln» t apital of the nation ; and, 

Whereas the exporinieiit of a frtwi republic with a coustil uliDual Unm ot go\ erii- 
meut and an iudiasoluble union of Stateu haa been demonstrated in the tirst hundred 
years of its existenoe to be practicable and successful, and tho principles of piditi^ 
eal freedmn, equality, and jnatioe have been guaranteed to all its citizens; and. 

Whereas the perpetuity of the Government and the guarantiee of its Constitu- 
tion are dejiendcut on the virttu-. iiitcllijxenoe, and |>atriotism of the piople: 

Therefore, in order to the promutiou of thn broatlest culture in literature, Hcicuce, 
art, cthic8, and political economy among the jieople, and m a light-bearer to all na- 
tions of the principles of constitutional liberty upon which this Government is estab- 
lished, 

Be it enacted, * » • That a university is hereby eetablished in the District of 
Columbia, to ho called the American University. 

The constitution of the board of curators of the American University 
is left blank. It is to have the usual powers. 

All moneys donated or devised as permanent fiiDd^^ to be principal, and as the 
same accrues to be invested in United States bonds, which shall remain forever in- 
tact, although subject, as necessity may denuind, to investment and reiuvcstmeut 
in bonds of the United States so long as available. 

The board of curators to cousistof 21 members; the President and Vice-President 
of the United States, the Chief Justice, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney-General, the Secretary of the Smithsoniau Institution, the 
Director of the Cieological Survey, and the Superintendent of the Naval Ubserva* 
tory to be ex officio members. 

All vacancies in the board to be filled by a vote of a majority of all its members 
at the annual meetings thereof, and all vacancies after the year 1900 to be filled 
from the rolls of the alumni of the university. Any douor whose gift amounts to 
$100,000 to be eligible as a member of the board. 

No sectarian or antireligious belief to be inetilrated in the iustitation. 

Froe scholarship, under proper restriction, to be iu iiuie accorded to applicants 
from the several Congressional distriets, to alumni of existing colleges and universi- 
ties, and to each of the Pan-American Republics. 

All members of the university to have access withunt ohar^n; tu iill Ubrarios^ 
museums, lectures, and other sources of information controlled by the Government. 
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No person othorwine eligible for adtnistsiou to be esdudefl on aceonnt of sex, race, 
color, citizeii'>liip, or relij^iotis 1>t4ief. 

Ab» means of carry tiiji:^ this plan iiitiM tVi'ct, tbeHiiiiiof $500,000 io bu ;i]>i>ropriated 
forgronnds :iii<1 bniMin>;», aiul tln' fm tlivr sum of sfl.OOrt.OOO iiiinually for tin* ])<'rio<l 
of tru years tor tliu ptirmaiieiit inidow iiit ii t <>1' I he iiistitut ion ; tbe same to bt; iiivctitcil 
in boud^ of tbii Uuited Statos, bearin;^ 1 im i < tMit interest, payabU; qnnrtiTly. 

CI. TlKMU'tion of tlic Senate of tlio Kiiitcd States on D<'('('inl)(*r 17, 
1890, upon motion of Senator CuUom, in coiitiimino tlic 8eie<'t Com- 
mittee to Ef^tablisb the Uuiversity of the Uuited Stiit(<«8 duriug the 
Filiy-secoud Oougress: 

Mr. Callom sabmitted the following resolution ; 'wbieh was considered by unani- 
mous consent and ugreod to: 

Besolved, That the foll(iwiii<<c con Ktituti< the Select Coiumittees of the iienateof tbe 
United States, for the Fifty-second C<»ngn!8« ; * ♦ • 

To establisli the University of the United States' 

[By virtue of this action the university ronimittee eonsints at pi csf ttt 
of the following Senators IJedlield Proctor, of Vermont, cliairmau; 
John Sherman, of Ohio J Josei)h X. Dolph, of Oregon; WilHani 1). Wash- 
burn, of Minnesota : Watson C. Scpiire, of WaHhington ; Matthew C. 
JJntler, of South Cnrolitia; IJandall L. Oihson, of Louisiana; Jolin S# 
Barbour, of Virginia;^ James H. Kyle, of South Dakota.] 

CII. The unanimous action of the Senate on Mareh 2, 1891, in fur- 
ther continuing the aforesaid Select Committee to Establisli the Uni- 
versity of tlie I nited States, as appears by tlie following record: 

Mr. Edmunds. 1 ask unanimous consent to mos t' that tl)e select conunitteo ap- 
pointed to consider Senate bill 3822, of the lirat session of this Congress, to establish 
a university of the United States, may be continued until the end of the next session. 
I wish to say, in asking this nnanimous consent, that, owing to the stress of revenue 
matters in the last season and other mat tera in this, I have not been able, as the chair- 
man of that connnittec, to find myself Justified in even calling the eonunittee to- 
gethor, important as this measure is. I'lu' conunittee has not had clerk, or messen- 
ger, or 8tenograi»her, and does not prupust- to have. Therefore, the re(juest 1 umke 
Avill not involve any expense to the United States; but I hope that the members of 
the oommittee may be able before the end of the next session of Congress to report 
one way or the other upon this subject of national importance. 

The Presiding Officer (Mv. Piatt in the chair). The Senator from Vermont asks 
unanimojis consent that the seleet rommittee consider the bill (S. 3H2"2) to estahlish 
the university of the United Statt s, be authorized to continue its sessions during 
the recess of the Congress, and duriug the next session. Is there objection f The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered.* 

cm. The paper entitled " A National University, its Character and 
Puri)ose,'^ read August 20, 1891, by Lester F. Ward, before 8ectiou 1 of 
the Aniericau Association for the Advancement of Bcienee, at its an- 
nual meetiDg in Washington, D. Q,* 

' Cong. Keeord, 52d Coug., 1st. sess., p. 85, 
' Deceased. 

'Annals, 61st Cong., 2d sess., p. 3656. 
^Stienee, Vol. xviii, p. 28. 
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For t 1m' Siiinr ;;(Mioral n-.ison whicli jnstifi«'s iiiridontal allusion in this 
moid to thv Albany and Catliolit* enterprises of is.yj and ISKr»-Sf>, 
mention may be madi' in this place of the more rocrent university * tV<»rts 
of tlie Methodist Episco])al Uhureh. Moved, as it would seem, \)y con- 
siderations pertaininj*: to the educational needs of the conntry, tlu' 
accumidation of fjvilities at Washington, and the special interests of 
that particular reliffious denoniination, the Methodists of the country, 
under lead of Bishop John F. Hurst, m 1S91 inaugurated a ninvemeiit 
like that of the Catholic Church above n ferred to, and have since been 
actively engaged in forwarding the enttn-prise of establishing a great 
Methodist university at the National Capital. 

The incorjMiration was effected on May 28, 1891. Omitting the names 
of trustees, the charter of the proposed institutiou reads as follows: 

Know all mm bp tkete prewnUf Thiit the imderaigned, citisens of the United StftteH, 

desiring to uHstH'iut^t oui'8elve8 and to become incorpotat^Ml in ordor to estubliHli anil 
luaintaiTi in the District of Columbia, under the nii>iiM< <-; of tin" Methodist Ejiiscopal 
Chnn-li in the United States of America, an iiistitututu fur the promotion of ednca- 
tion an«l investigutiou m science, ht^erature, and art, do hereby certify hh folio wh: 

Fint, The name of said institution is ''The ilnieriean UniverHity." 

Second^ Tfaenomberof the trostees thereof is twenty; [their names]; the said traa- 
t-ees may enlarge their number to fifty and till aU vacancies therein ; at all times at 
least tsvo-tliinls of the Trustee!* and also the Chancellor of the said nniversity s!k\11 
bt' iiM iiilx rs lit tlu' ulV»re«aid Metbodmt Episcopal Church, and all trnstees electetl 
alter ihv IhI «iay of December, A. D. 1891, shall be submitted to the Ueneral Con- 
fercmee of said Chnrob tat its approval. 

Tkirdf AU branebes of science, literature, and art (and more especially the highest 
depnrtni«-nts in each) arc to be taught in said university. 

Fourth, The number find desi^nnfion of the profpssorsliiits to be established in 
said univeri^ity is to t»e suthcient to successfully equip, direct, aud develop eacli 
department of instruction therein. 

The trustees of this university have secured a handsome and eom- 
manding site, in a desirable suburban district, at ;\n expense of $100,000, 
generously furnished by citizens of Washiugtuu, have started amonthly 
ptiblicatioxi tor the advocacy of the enterprise iu the country, and are 
actively otgaged in raising coiitributioiis to the proposed endowment of 
$10,000,000, with the declared jnirpose, however, not to begin opera- 
tions until the sum of $5,000,000 shall have been secured. 

It should he added that the enterprise was formally indorsed by the 
General Conference at its last session, on which occasion ni<any speeches 
were made in its support By way of illustrating the spirit of the 
movement brief extracts are made from a number of the addresses on 
that occasion.' 

From the address of Bishop Newman : 

Great thoughts never die. The American University had its genesis in George Wash- 
ington. His great compatriot, Harnitton, scholar, statesman, and orator, young and 
brtlUan^ drafted a eomprohensivo plan of national education, with its eontrolling 

^TUe Auiericau Uuiveraity aud tlie (jlcueral Coufcreuco, May, 1892. 
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iustitution in ilw city of Wu8hiugU>ii; at mice the Hourcc of authority uiitl tliu power 
of direction for all institntioni* of learning, from the primary department to a 
well-oqntpped univergity for original investigation and for professiouail stndy. 
Both Washington au<I llaiiiilton eonceivod the iilea that the highest intelligoucu 
is iudispt)usable to the welfare aud perpetuity of the Republic; and believiug iu 
Mmh, they sought to lay plans for the ronsumniatiou of sucli :i d< siraT)Je end, an cud 
to be sanctitied by virtue born of Chistiaulty. But the propoMtiuu excited conten- 
tiou. The cry of eeutralizatiou vexed the very skies of the Republic, aud the jeal- 
ousy incident to the rifle of State rights compelled Washington and Hamilton to 
delay the consommation of their wise and beneficent purpose. * • • 

In view of these sad effects ^ere are three things we shonld demand : First, a 
national system of education under the General Government, with its head a Cabinet 
officer; second, a system of compulsory education in every State nnil Territory; 
and, third, no approjn iat ion by the nation, or by any State, or muuicipaiity for 
any sectarinn institution in any part of the laud. 

As I said, great thoughts never die. So it is trne in regard to this. A hundred 
years have passed, hut dnring that century the thought of an American university 
has been conspicuous in the teachings of the great Jurists and statesmen of the past 
and has been the dominant thought of those master minds, Jay and Kent and 
Marshall, and iti our days of the scholarly Sumner and that great jurist of Ver- 
mont, Edmunds. 

• •«•»•• 

Providence ordains the tinu s and seasons according to an infinite wisdom, and 
raises up men to accomplisli tin* exalted purposes of .Jehovali. Educated carefiiny 
at home and abroad, gifted with an inja«;ination that frescois the future witli the 
actualities of the present, endowed with the rare power of organization to j)repare 
great plans for the oncoming generations, it comes to us more and more that in the 
roll of the centuries, in tiie ordering of time, God Almighty, the God of our father^ 
has selected Bishop Hurst to lay the foundation of the jtmerican University for 
American Methodism. 

From tlie address of Rev. Dr. Payne: 

i he lime ban come tor a fuller i o^nition of the fact that the character of the 
Work now to be done by the Church dcmuuds the highest qualities m the workmen em- 
ployed. Methodism proposes to do her full share in taking this world for Christ 
in the shortest possible time; and her fhll share is a large share. To meet her re- 
sponsibilities aud fiilflll her mission she must have the best officers and best com- 
manded army in Christendom. » « * 

And to seeure the best cdncatioinil institutions makes necessary the best educa- 
tional system, the wisest counei-tional care aud sujiervision, and a loyal^ united, 
enthusiastic rallying of this vatit Methodistic host to the support of its own educa- 
tional institutions aud work. * * • 

Methodism is building for a vast future and for uncounted miUions. Let us 
buUd this glorious touple of Methodism with its marble front toward the future; 
build for the coming generations^ build for all the years of time and eternity. 

From the address of Bishop Fowler: 

In this war of the giant« our champions must not be wanting. This American 
University, located at the heart of the nation, not far from the most distant home, 
with vast accumulations of appliances, and to offer the ulanost possible advantages, 

can not wait long for any good thing. We can not afford t<» miss oar opportunity. 

God never forgives a blunder. History moves forward, ami destiny approaches by 
the most certain and discernible laws Sjjain can not conKi«^n scores of thousands of 
her most indnslrions, most intelligent sn Injects to the torture of the Iimnisition with- 
out sufi'ering severe Iosh iu lier wealth. It is not the most profitable use to make of 
able aud skilled citizens. No wonder Spain was transferred ftom the banker to the 
pauper of the race. * • * 
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Thrnn blnaders areuever Ibrglveii. If we &il to see our day of opp<»rtiuiit,v, we 
shall drop into the rear, and ceaso to do our part for tho erangelixation of thin land, 
and this world, ami that hsmI voice front tliu brokcn-hoarted watcher of Olivet will 
oome to us: "O MotboiliHin, MetluMlisni : if Mkmi ha<lHt kuown, even thon, at leatit 
in this thy day, the things which IxHong to thy peace!'' 

From the address of Be v. Dr. McOabe: 

If the past is prophetic of the future, this Ameriean University will have ranch 

to do with the cause of missions. The Jiainc of a university i/l'ofeBsor is a household 
wordiu Methodism, because it is connecte<l with thut aIl-con«|u«'rintr tlifiolo<?y w li 
is bclit voablc and i)rea«di:iMe, and which is destiued to take the world — Jameu 
Aimiiiius, ol" tho lJuiversity ot'Leydeu. ♦ • » 

Now it Is our purpose to establish in Washington a training school for mlssionrieSf 
where they will have every facility to learn languages and customs and manners of 
the countries to which we propose to send them. * » * 

Auothei* feature of our work w il) he to hriug to our country tin* highest minds of 
the Orient aixl (?(lii( at(^ them, ami scud them bark to their honu'.s saturated witli 
the lovt' of liberty aud tlif low of (iod and of IUh Sou Jesus Christ. 

From the address of Kev. l>r. Bashford : 

The cost of maintaining tht' college in a large city, the diversion of yotmg and im- 
mature miuds through th<' (entertainments of city lifV-, the prev;dcncc of the coumier- 
cial spirit, and, above all, the difhculty of bringing sxiiritual forces to bear in the 
most effective manner, may lead tiie Church for generations to maintain her colleges 
in more retired localities. But the great cities are absolntely msentisl to university 
work. The demand for concentration and study amidst the whirl of bosiness and 
entertainment is in itself a discipline for professional students. The great hospitals 
and courts of law, the leading pulpits, tho galleries of art, and the great libraries 
are absolutely essential fo the professional student. But what great city is more fa- 
vorable to university work than tho capital of the nation f The University of Paris 
at the capital of France^ it the largest university in flie world. The history of the 
University of Berlin is a more stdting illustration of tiiis principle. It is a modem 
university, organized less than a century ago. It was planted in a nation full of 
universities. And yet with the marvehms atl vantages of the capital of that great cm- 
]iire Berlin University has become within three-quarters of a century the leading 
uniA-ernity of the world. 

i^'rom the address of Bishop Thoburu: 

Kvery natiim, like every individual, has a personal mission, a personal responsi- 
bility. God gives to a nation as to an individual an opportunity. He lays upon 
every nation its respousibility. A nation will be held responsible for what is given 
it, as ail individual would be. The position of America is unique. There has never 
been a great jiower in human history that oconpied. such a position as we occupy iu 
the world to-day; and I think one of the gmt questions which the American peo- 
ple have not yet fully settled is that of the mission of their own nation in the world. 
I ftsar the prevailing opinion is that we have been put in this western world, with 
superb opportnnities, 8im])l\ tliat we might become the greatest ]>eople on the globe. 
If that foolisti couceit takes posseswion of us, as a people, we are lost. * » • My 
own conviction has long been that the mission of America in tho world is that of be- 
ing the missionary nation of modern times^a great agent in the hands of God in 
bringing all the nations of this world to Christ. * « « 

Education maintains a prominent place in mission work, and I believe that in the 
fullness of time this university idea has been started. 

From the address of Bev. Dr. Hoore: 

But the university period has only dawned in America. Itaharbingeta have been 
many, bat itself is not older than the opening of Johns Hopkins. It must eettainlj 
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be gratifying; to Methodists that thus oaiiy tho plans ai'c niatunnl and the enter- 
priie aaspicioiiHly inaugurated to fonud iu our national capital a Methodist institu- 
tion, which shall be an. nniveraifiy in the brondest sense of the term, the scope of 
whose work is sn*;ge8ted by the fact that it does not projiose to open its doors until 
it ha8 an otidownient greater than that gathered by all the institutions of our church 
iu a liuiidred years. 



GIY. The action of the Hiiman Freedom League at the time of its 
organisation in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on the 11th of Oeto- 
ber, 1891y by resolution including among its duties and responsibilities 
that of promoting the establishment of a national university ; said reso- 
lution being as follows: 

(3) To take np the work « irl iiod by (mui-^o Wasijin«it<in in lus will, wher^hy he 
left a large share of his propLrty for the purpose of endc»\viu«; a university where 
the youth of the country might be educated in statecraft, and push the same to a 
successful conclusion. Such a university should be national, and yet have its doors 
always open to the youth of every land. 

ijV. The reading of a pnpcr entitled, Tlie Nntional r)(»ht of 
Honor," by Dr. (xeorf^e Brown (^odde, of tb«' SinitUsuniaii Institution, at 
a meeting of tlie general coiuniittce ot the Pan-Kepublic ( 'ongress, liehl in 
tiic Academy of Music at Pliihi(leli)hia, on the l.'itli of October, 1891; 
wliich paper, besides presentin*;- the main facts of Wasliin*; ton's ett'orts tor 
a national inn versity, as herein mentioned, strongly urges the obliga- 
tion of the nation, not only to establish and liberally endow such an 
institution, but to make good the full amount of the bequest intended 
by him to be the beginning of its endowment, and concludes with an 
indorsement of the national eommittt^e^s plan of the proposed institu- 
tion, and with a moving appeal in behalf of the great enterprise: 

Congcess has, however, failed to extend its direct patronage to any eduoational en* 
torprise of the highest grade. Unlike most of the governments of the old world, it 
supports no faculties of learned men whose duty it is to diHCOver truth and give it to 

the world. It has iiof yet provided a nntinnal inu\ i'rsit> so expollont that it in not 
necessarv, in the hm^iiaj^c of Waahiu^^toii. for the youth of the United .States to mi- 
grate to foreign couutrien in order to ac<|ttire tlm higher branche8 o( education." 
While it has established a gn at system of schools under thepatrouageof the sevtual 
States, it has failed to provide a central institntion which shall serve as a model for 
all the others, train teachers for their faonlties, afford their scholars post-gradnate 
instrnrti<m, and add character and dignity, intellectual and moral, to the nation's 
capital. * » « 

The sum of $4.401,00<< [ainount of Washington's l»e<|ue.st with coniiionnd interest 
to the present timo], if appropriated for this purpose by Congress, and j)la( ed in tlie 
Treasury of the United States, there to remain paying interest at 6 per cent, wouUl 
yield over 1364,000 each year, a snm that wonld provide for many proliasBorships, 
lectureships and soholavships, and fellowships, as well as for the enrrent expenses 
of several seminaries or colleges. Private gifts would in time he added in large 
nmonnts, and Congress would of course erect such buildings as from time to time 
were found neeessary. » • 

Among the vurioiiH plau.s for the organization and government of a national uni- 
versity, that proposed by Governor John W. Hoyt, of VVyoiuiUi;, aud embodied iu a 
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bill iinrttiiiium8ly reported by a comniittoo of the Hounc of Represontutives, in 1873, 
is by far the best, and, in ito practical features, seenui all that Goold be desired. 
This bill received the approval of Charlee Sumner, Joeeph Henry, Lonhi Agassis, 
Spencer F. Baird, JohnEatou, Williani T. Harris, as well as inauy othor (listlngaished 
citixene. and had the sanction of the National Edacational Association. 

CVr. The adoptidii, by the PHii-Rc^pnhlic Connross (xeuera! Com- 
mitt(MM>rT]iree Handled, of the toliowiiig iireainldeaiui resolution olfored 
by Joiiii \V. Hoyt, at tlie coiicbmion of the pa]i('r rtsul by Dr. (iofMlc, of 
the SmitUsouiau Xustitution, on the 13tli of Uclobcr, i6i>l, above re- 
cited: 

Whereas, thin gonoral committee, formed for the purpose of advaneiiig the oaase 
of peace and liberal govcrniiioiit throughout the world by moans of h snocoHsion of 
congresses of the representatives of all civilized liinds, conld yvi further euutribnte 
to those great ends by encouraging such organizations and enterprises as look to the 
increase of knowledge and of liberal thought among men ; and 

Whereas, it is manifest that a truly national nnivorsity established at the seat of 
» government of the United States, and aiming, first, to crown the present in<'oniplete 
Kvstcm of Auiorican education ; secondly, to promote the advancement of knowledge 
by means of the researches and investigations of its members a« well ns l)y its influ- 
ence upon the science and learning of other lauds; Hud, finally, to encourage Marger 
intellectual interconrse and conununity of feeling among the leading minds of the 
world, would at once prove conservative of our own fbee institutions, istrengthen the 
bonds of fraternity among all peoples, and contribute to the betterment of govem- 
montal institutions cvprywlipre; nnd 

Whereas, it appears from the records of history, not only that on this very spot 
sacred to liloerty and independence the importance of sucli a university was urged 
by the iramcrs of the American Constitution, hut that several of the Presidents, in> 
eluding George Washington, John AdMus, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Ulysses S. Grant, and Rutherford B. Hayes, presHd ito 
early establishment as a patriotic duty ; that President Washington even rememl>ere(l 
it with a liberal gift in his dying beqnost; * * that the proposition to establish it 
has lu'cn sanctioned by other leading statesmen throughout the period of our national 
history, and, finally, that such*propo8itlon has been thrice unanimously indorsed by 
that great body of American ednoatOTs, the National Educational Association; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That In order to aid in the founding of such an institution, the ehairman 
of this general committee is hereby requested to appoint a special committee consist in*j 
of one or more meuibors from each of the States and Territories, wliose duty it shall 
to be adopt and carry forward such measures to this end as to tiiem shall seem proper ; 
reporting to this committee in their discretion, or as required ttom time to time, and 
in partionlar at the time and place of the Paa^Bepnblio Congress to be held in the 
year 189S. 

The following coiumittce was appointed: 

John W. Hoyt, Laramie, Wye, chairman; Dr. G. Browne Goode, Smith- 
sonian Institnticm; ex-President Andrew D. White, Ithaca, N. Y. ; Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Boston; President A. 8. Andrews. Southern University, Greens- 
boro, Ala.; Rev. Dr. Geo. D. Boardman, Philadelphia; Dr. Chas. B. CadwaU 
lazier, Philadelphia; President Thomas J. Burrell, University of Illinois; Hon. 
J. W. Anderson, State superintendent public instrnction. Sacramento, Cal. ; 
Hon. Harvey I^. Vories, State superintendent public instruction, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; President John R. Winston, University of Nortli Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Dr. James Hall, State geologist, Albany, X. Y. ; ex-President Hoviiee M* Hale^ 
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ITiiivcrsity of Colorado; Hon. Edwin F. Faloier, Stiite siiperintendent publio 
iustruction, WAterbnry, Vt.; n-Senator J. W. Patterton, Concord, N. H. ; Dr. 

James Grant Wilson, New York City; Hon. Albrj-t J. Kussell, Stale superin- 
t«n<lt>iit piililic iiiHtnirtioii, Tallahasseo, Fla. ; Hon. Cortez Salmon, Stat« snper- 
int«nd<Mit {>iil)lic mstiuction, Pierre, S. Dak.; rr<»si(lent FranoiH K, Niplicr, 
Academy oi Science, St. Louis, Mo. j Dr. Charles C. Jones, Augusta, Ga. ; Hon. 
J, R. Prostou, State aapormtendoot pnblie instruction, JackBon, Hiss. ; Dr. M. 
Scheie deVete, University of Virginia; Hon. William Wirt Henry, Biebniond, 
Va. ; President Newton Bat^unan, Knox College, Galesburg, HI, ; TToii. J. W. 
Dickinson, secretary State boartl of edTTcatiim. Boston, Mass.; Hoii. Thomas 
B. Sto< l< well, State coinmissioiH-r of schools, Providence, R. L ; Dr. Frank H. 
Kassou, tMlitor of Kilucatiou, Boston, Mass.; Dr. H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. ; Presidout T. C. Chamberlla, State Univorsily of 
Wiaoonsiu, Madison, Wis. ; Rt. Rev. £thelbert Talbot, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Wyoming and Idaho; Hon. 8. M. Finger, State snperintendent pablic 
instruction, Raleigh, N. C. ; President J. C. Gilchrist, I'niversity of Northwest, 
Pierre. S. T>ak. ; Hon. Gardner G. IT iild)ard, Washington, D. C. ; Col, W. O. 
McDowell, editor of Home and C'ouxfry, Newark, N. J. 

CVII. The address of John W. Hoyt before the Philosophical So- 
ciety, at AVashiiigtoii, in October, 1891, by request of that body.- 

OTIII. The preparation and wide circulation, by John W. Hoyt, 
of a leaflet late in 1891, wherein were set forth the claims of the pro- 
posed National University^ the same being an outline of this present 
paper, to wit: 

A great and true university the leading want of American education. 
The offices of a tme nniversity. 

Reasons why the Government should establisli such a nniveisity. 

Reasons for founding such a nnivcrsity at Washington. 
Summary of ihf^ notahle efforts hitherto made in this behalf. 
Rea.son8 for a renewal of such efforts at this time. 
The proposition of to-day. 
The conditions of snccess. 

OIX. The interest manifested in yarions ways and at different times 
during the past twenty years by nnmerons distinguished citizens in all 
portions of the country, including, besides those already named: 

(1) Such leading educators as — 

Plwsident Thomas Hill, of Camhridge, Mass. ; President F. A. P. Barnard, of 

Columbia College, New York; President Alexander W. Winchell, of Syra- 
cuse I'^niversity, New Yorlc ; President Krastns O. Hav en, of Michigan Uni- 
versity; President J. L. Piokard, of Iowa State University; Prosident Paul 
A. Chadbourne, of Wisconsin State University ; Dr. Henry Barnard, United 
States Commissioner of Education; President J. M. Gregory, of Illinois State 
Univeiaity ; President J. If. Bowman, of Kentncky University; President W. 
G. Elliot, of Washington Universii^, St. Louis; President Newton Bateman, 
of Knox College, Illinois ; President David S. Jordan, of Leland Stanford, jr., 
University; President George T. Winston, Univerr»ity of ^lississippi ; Dr. M. 
Scheie de Vcre, University of Virginia; President A. S. AndrcwH. of tlic South- 
ern University, Alabama; Presidt^ut Thomas J. Burrill, Univer.Hity ut Illinois; 
President T. C. Chnmherlin, University of Wisconsin ; President Horace Iff. 
Hale, Unirersity of Colorado ; President -TAn^^f^ *"frftl^ UniTersity of Iffieh- 
igan; Preiident Ftanoid Wayland, of Brown University. 
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(li) Snperintendents of public instructiou iu nearly nU the States; 
the unanimity and cordiality of their support Tosiiltiiif? from a convic- 
tion of the great service a national university would render to the 
whole system ot [)ul)iic schools. 

(3) Such eminent scholars, scientists^ and ])r(>iiioters t)f science as — 

Ht. Rev. Bishop Alouzo Pottt r. New York; Dr. Iloiiry P. T uDpnn. chanvo llor 
ol tlie rriversity of Miflii^Mii ; Prof. ArnoM Henry Guyot, Priiicoton ; J)r. Ah-x. 
Dallas Baclu', enriy Mupt-riiiteiuU-nt of Coa.st .Survey j Prof. UoujiiDiia Foirce, 
former Haperintendent of Coast Survey; Prof. Spencer F. Baird, former Secre- 
tary of SmithBonian Institntion; Prof. H. y.Hayden, United States Geologist; 
Prof. John W. Powell, IHreetoT of the U. S. Geological Survey; Prof.Beitjii- 
mill Apthorp Gould, aetronouicr ; Prof. Ormaby M. Mitchell, astrononur; 
Prof. J. Lawrence Siuitli, pn sictont Aniericau As80cintioii Advancomout of 
Scifiice; Admiral Sands, former Superintendent of National Observatory; 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, former Superinteudent of the Naval Observatory; Dr. S. 
P. Langley, present Secretary of the Smifchsonian Institn^on; Dr. Simon New- 
comb, Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac; Prof. J^infiB-XLJiratson, as- 
tronomertHichigan and Wisconsin State Universities; Prof. T. C.Mendcnhall, 
jiii sent Superintendent oftheCoaAt Survey; Dr. James Hall, State geologist, 
New York; Dr. F. Nipher, president Academy of Science, St. Louis; Hon. 
Edwin Willits, Assistant Serretary of Agriculture ; Dr. Mark W. Harrington, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau; Dr. J. S. Billings, Superintendent United 
States Medical Museum; Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief of the United States 
Signal Office; Gardner G. Hubbard, president National Geographieal 8o> 
ciety; Dr. Persif«r Fraser,of Philadelphia; Rt. Rev. William Paret, Bishop 
of Maryland; Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Clark, of Providence; President William 
R. Harper, L'niversity of Chicago; Pro f^ Hinsdale, of Michigan University; 
Dr. J. C. Pumpelly, of New York; Dr. Clark Ridpath, of Indiana; Prof. E. 
P. Powell, of New York; Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Massachusetts; Dr. 
Frank W. Kassou, editor of Education; Dr. James Grant Wilson, of New 
York; Rt. Rev. llios. A. Starkey, Bisho)) of Newark. 

(4) Such distinguished statesmen, not already cited, as — 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland, Chief Justic«> Saltuon P. Chase, Gen. W. T. 
Sherman, Senator Justin S. Morrill, Sennt<»r f'-nl Schurz, Semititr St;m)ev 
Matthews, Senator James R. Doolittle, Senat^jr KedfieUl Proctor, Senator .)olm 
Sherman, Senator Charles F. Maudorsou, Senator W. F. Vilas; also, many 
members of the House of Representatives, such as Samuel Shellabarger, Georgo 
F. Hoar, James A. Garfield, and William A. Wilson. 

ex. The steps already taken toward the organization of a National 
University Association of the United States, to be composed of many 
of the most eminent citizens of the country, and to have for its sole 
object the furtherance of this great enterprise* 



In view of this record of more than a hundred years, showing how 

«leeply the subject of a National University has interested a great niiiu- 
ber of citizens, not a few of them foremost in tlic history of the lie- 
public, the question arises, Wh^ all this eflort with so little of visible 
result? 
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The answer is not (UfTicuIt. At the opening of this paper certain 
positive hindnuiccs were pointed out aiul ooinmciited upon. Although 
these have becu almost eufirely (n <M ( iniu^ in tlu' natural course of 
events, so that to day they do not appear an inipcu^tant factor, yet it is 
true that thnni^liout the greater part of the period since th<' niove- 
nient was begun by George Washington thej^ were together suttieient 
to cause much embarrassment and long delay. But there is also to be 
aasigned a negative reason of very great importance, namely, the lack 
of systematic oo&peration on the part of those who have been friends 
of the measure. 

Steps in this direction were taken in the palmy days of Joseph Henry, 
Alexander Dallas Bache, Louis Agassiz, James Apthorp Gould, James 
Hall, Bishop Potter of New York, Prof. Benjamin Peiree, and their many 
distingnished associates, as we have seen, but were not persevered in 
beeanse of the gathering of the storm which shortly after burst with 
so much ftiry upon the country. The same is also partly true of the 
universiiy committee of the National Educational Association, whose 
labors were interrupted for a time by the circumstances hereinbefore 
mentioned, but whose active work has been at length resumed with 
CTCn more than the old zeal and energy. 

It is certainly true, in a general sense, that the National University 
cause has been without the necessary help of organized agencies. The 
great amount of work done has been individual, intermittent, unrelated ; 
and hence it is that all who are in sympathy with the enterprise may 
hail with satisfaction, as the concluding memorandum of this summary, 
the announcement of such cooperation of forces in future as will pi ove 
helpful to the w thy statesmen destined to be effective leaders of the 
inovement in Congress, and thus assure to it an caiiier victory. 
Mis. 222 9 
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REASONS FOR RENEWED EFFORT AT THIS TIME. 

Tlie ciiiet reasons lor l•evivjn^^ tlio question at this time are these: 

First. Tlie general ediicatioii bill, so lon^? before Congress, havin^r been 
disposed of, there is no longer any obligation on the part of the friends 
of the national university propositioa to remain qiiiesc^at, as they were 
willing to do wliile they who were Gommitted to that measure were still 
hopeful of V ictory. 

Second. The failure of the general education bill should bnt consti- 
tute a new reason for the passage of a bill to establish a great univer- 
sity. Not alone because, having foiled to pass one measure in the in* 
terest of education. Congress should be all the more ready, and find it 
the more easy, to favor another of equal or greater importance, but also 
because the chief objection to that measure in no manner applies to^bis 
one. For, if it be true that the people in the several States, districts, 
and neighborhoods are abundantly able to provide schools of the lower 
grade fbr the youth of the land, the same is certainly not true of the 
people in their local and individual capa€ity in relation to a central 
university of the highest type. No one man, no one communitiy, no one 
State is equal to the establishment of such an institution. And If that 
were possible, in so fttt as means are concerned, still it is manifest that 
neither comnmnity nor State, nor even the most powerful of the relig- 
ious organizations, could possibly establish and niiiiutain a national 
university. That is a sole prerogative of the whole people in their leg- 
islative capa(!ity. On Congress alone that great obligation rests. 

Third. The present condition of the eoniitry, ii< 'w fairly recovered from 
the industrial and eonunereial depression ot recent years, with new 
buoyancy of spirit, and with ho])es well founded on census returns that 
astonish the world and establisii our superiority among the nations, is 
exceedingly favorable. Tt is now beyond question that the Government 
of the United ^States could henceforth pay at least a million a year as 
interest on a registered certilieate and not feel the draft in any degree. 

Fourth. It is no less true that the public mind, which in recent years 
has been slowly but surely coming to the opinion that President Hill, 
of Harvard, was right when in his last official report he said " a true 
university is a leading want of American education,^' is now ready to un- 
dertal^e the supply of that want. 

As we have seen, prominent educators, leading scholars, and scien- 
tists, distinguished statesmen, and great organizations of men, educa* 
lU 
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tional, HcieutiAc, literary, patriotic^ aud philanthropic, have strongly 
confirmee! the truth of this declaration; while powerfiil organisationB 

of the churcli, both Catholic aud Protestant, have also considered the 
question, resolved, and bepin to act. It is seen that the rapid growth 
and present enormous vjdue of university facilities at Washington are 
now so well known as to con8titut<i a great attraction for students, 
seholars, and scientists the world over when brought into relations with 
a national university. 

Fifth. This eireuinstaiice of a movement for a uni versity at Wash- 
ington, by two powerful cliurcli organizations id liighly favorable to 
,tlu' i-ariy establishment of a national university. Thoy are both of 
them effective agitat/ors of great questioiiii, and will be lirei'ininently 
influential with the masses, who alone of all the i>eople may need to be 
convinced. Both because of their philanthropic aiins and of the help- 
ful pioneer work they will of necessity do, we may bid such organized 
eftbrts Godspeed. There is room enough for all. Should they each 
succeed in tounding an important institution they will siiniily swell the 
grand chorus aud contribute yet more to make of the national cax>ital 
the intellectual center of the world. 

And if, on the other hand, seeing that the nation itself is to found the 
American university, they and the multitude of like organizations 
shoidd ea,eh see fit to concentrate their elTorts upon great schools of 
theology to be clustered about the national university as a high cen- 
tral source of general instruction and of insjiiration for all, then this 
grand unity of all in the cause of pure learnii»g and of progress in 
science and the arts would only yet more enhance the dignity of the 
university itself", yet ftirther promote the great interents of American 
ediK ;ai(>ii, and contribute yet more to brighten the halo which already 
encircles the brow of the Eepubiic. 

Sixth. The ]>resent is also a favorable time from apolitical point of 
view, since with the prese nt constitution of the national legislature tiie 
honor of founding the proposed institution may and must be equally 
shared by the two great political parties: since, moreover, there is 
reason to believe that of late tliere have been im]>ortant accessions in 
both Houses of Congress to the very considerabU^ body of members 
known to have been f avoral)le to this enterprise from the begiuuing of 
its agitation in recent years. 

Seventh. Tiie present time is auspicious for the reason that numbers 
of men of vast fortunes and of honorable ambitions are now in the 
spirit of making large contributions to education. The Hopkinses, Van- 
(1(1 hilts, Drexels, Clarks, Tulanes, Rockefellers, Stanfords, Carnegies, 
and Kayrweathers have only set examples which a much larger number 
are preparing to follow. And hencc^ it is again urged that if Congress 
should now establish and liberally endow the national university, gifts 
of inatiy millions for the founding of fellowships, professorships, facul- 
ties, and departments, would flow into its treasury as contributions to 
the vast aggregate sum that will thus constitute its final endowment. 
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Eiglith, Now is the appointed time for historio reaaona. Action t>y 
(lie present Congress would enable ns to make tbe beginnings of the 
national nniTersity a part of the great Columbian celebration in 1893, 
and its proper inauguration a most fitting ceutennial commemoration 
of Washington's last earnest appeal in its behalf to the people and 
Congress of the United States, in 1796. It was with the help of science 
that Christopher Columbus found these wonderful new continents, and 
hence America could not more truly honor him tiian by inaugurating on 
the four hundredth anniYersary of bis discovery an institution of learn* 
ing sublimely dedicated not alone to the diffusion of knowledge, but 
also to the discovery of unnumbered continents of truth in the coming 
centuries. The Columbian Exposition will of itself be a grand but a 
vanishing monument. Let us also, in commemoration of the achieve* 
ments of 1492, found here an institution that shall lead the world in its 
grand career of progress, and proudly endure through all future time. 

And what of Washington, with all his eloquent pleadings and his 
dying bequest^ added to achievements in behalf of his country and of 
universal freedom which have made him immortall The Centennial 
Exposition of 1876 was a worthy commemoration of those heroic be* 
giimiDgs which led to American independence and the founding of a 
great nation, but it was for the honoring of all alike who had part in the 
grand drama of the Bevolution. Do not the hearts of the American peo- 
ple prompt to some centennial recognition of the supreme services and 
example of him whom the world delights to call the Father of His 
Countryf True, on that beautiful swell of ground near the Potomac 
he loved stands a proud shaft of mwrble whose whiteness symbolizes 
his purity and whose towering summit suggests that stateliness and 
that loftiness of character for which he was so incomparable that he 
has seemed to be unapproachable— *a shaft that })lainly shows the place 
he holds in the affections of the people, and which also honors the mul* 
titudes out of whose contributions it was erected. 

But is that enough ? There was One who said, If a man ask bread, 
will ye give him a stone f And yet is not this what we have literally 
done? Twelve times in formal utterance, and times untold in familiar 
speech and silent prayer, he who had rescued his country from the grasp 
of tyranny and laid for it the deep foundations on which this great Re- 
public was reared asked for a university that should supply to this peo- 
ple the bread of knowledge, and we have builded for him a monument 
of stone ! Shall we not at last redeem ourselves from his Just reproai»h 
and the reproach of succeeding generations by such granting of his re- 
quest as shall fittingly atone for the neglect of a hundred years! 

Finally, there is a reason broader and more far-reaching than all of 
these, one in which a genuine patriotism mingles with a i)iire pliilan 
thropy in equal measure. During the pavSt several years tlie American 
people have celebrated many great and stirring events in American 
history. 
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It is well. vSaeh celebrations werveat once to kfcp in reiinMiibrafU'e tli</ 
heroic (IcimIs of a ii(»ble anccst ly, and to dccju ti in the In ai ts ot tlie 
])eo}>ie tlu'ir love ol' country and tUeir apiireeiatiou of lice iiLslitutious; 
but they will have faihMl of tlieir hij^hest use after all if they do not 
arouse in us a like zeal in the interest of country and liuman kind. We 
need not wait for occasions precisely theirs. The opportunity is ever 
present. It is not l)y gloryiii;? in the deeds of our sires, but by great 
and honorable dt^ ds of our own that we are to stand approved. We 
must continnc to rear upon the foundations they laid such superstrne- 
tures as will make at onee for the further prosijerity and se<'nrity of 
our country and tor the peace and pro;,n'ess of the world. Having htly 
Cielebrated the past, shall we not now face about and begin anew the 
great work of the coining century i Was it not in this spirit that were 
formed the many i)atriotic organizations we now see on every hand, 
with their eftbrts not alone for general progress but also for the perfect 
cementing of all sections of the American Union and for peace and 
concord among the nations! And what better beginning on the intel- 
lectu^ side of so beneficent and glorious a mission than the founding 
of a great university, comprehensive not only of all present knowledge^ 
with rnnipetent agencies for itsdifiusion among men, but also of wisely 
directed eftbrts lor the discovery of new truth as well as for new appli- 
cations of knowledge in the common interest of mankind — an institu- 
tion so supreme, ioto cwlo^ so consecrated to the highest good of human-' 
ity, and so truly a guiding star in the intellectual firmament as to be 
gladly recognized and accepted of all the nations of the world t 
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THE DEMAND OF THE PRESENT. 

What tlie frionds of education now ask is this: That the Govern iiieiit 
of the Unitcil ^States, jifter more than a hundred years since the earnest 
api)eal8andtmal beiiiiest of Washinj^ton, at length extend the needed 
**fostering hand" to that ^reat enterprise of which he londly believed he 
had made a worthy beginnin**-; that C(Ul^l ess now be«;in the establish- 
ment of a true national nniversity in harmony witli the ^enei al principles 
already set forth by what may be regaixled as tUe highest authorities 
on this subject — 

A university, whose board of regents, representing all sections, shall 
be so chosen aud so limited when chosen as not only to insure the pro- 
motion of its general interests, but also to avoid the dangers of partisan 
interference, religious or political; 

Whose provision for internal management shall duly protect the in> 
terests of learning and the rights of all members; 

Whose conditions of admission shall relate to character and com- 
petency only; 

The doors of whose regular courses of study^ looking to graduation, 
shall be open to such only as have already received the bachelor's degree 
from recognized institutions; 

Whose students of every class shall bepermitted to utilize the vast £u;il- 
ities and forces in the many Departments of the Government so far as 
this can be accorded without detriment to the public service; 

Whose systemof scholarships shall supply at once a reward of merit 
and a stimulus to the youth of the country in every grade of schools, 
shall hold the schools themselves to proper standards, and insure the 
highest character of the univ ersity membership; 

Whose fellowships shall be open to all the nations au^l so endow ed 
as to fill its places for original work with aspirants of superior genius 
from every quarter of the globe; 

Whose professoriate, like that of the German universities, shall by 
its system of gradations and pronmtions supply its protes^oi ships and 
lectureships with the best talent and ])roficiency the world can aftbrd; 

Whose graduates, receiving none but the higher degrees, shall be to 
all the schools, colleges, and universities of the laud a means of reen- 
forcement from the highest i>ossiblc source; 

Whose high faculties of letters, science, and philosophy shall be the 
center of a grand constellation of ranking schools for all the professions 
save theology, with surrounding of such independent religious institu- 
tions as the hundreds of denominations may choose to set up; 
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Whoso l)('<i:inniiip:s shall be with such nieaiis as befit the fj^reiit iinder- 
takiiij^, ciiid wliose tiiial agf^nei^ation of iMidowinonts by (loveriiiiMMtt, 
States, orgamzatioiis, and i)liilanthi'oi)ists, shall tally coiiiport with tiie 
demands of learning, witii the aspirations of a .i;reat])tM)i)le of surpass- 
ing genius as well as material resources, and with the incalculabh' in- 
terest of other peoples in those free institutions which, being ours by 
inlieritauce, it is our solemii duty to perfect aad illustrate lor the best 
good of universal man. 

According to the plan of endowment once proposed — ^t-hat of issuing 
a registered certificate unassignable and bearing interest at a fixed 
rate in perpetuity — ^there need be no considerable draft upon the pres- 
ent money resources of the Goyeminent. It is now paying out more 
than three millions for the support and development of itii invaluable 
scientific bureaus, libraries, and museums. Let it now add a million 
more to this sum for the support of an institution equal to the task 
of further, and as completely as possible, utilizing the vast collections 
and forces already here, and it will render an incalcuable service to the 
cause of learning, the country, and the world. 

As it was the university of Paris that brought new prosperity and 
distinction to France, and the university of Berlin tliat helped im- 
mensely to build up the little Kingdom of Prussia into the majestic 
Empire of Germany, thus creating two intellectual centers whose 
achievements are the envy of the world, so will the National University 
of America, if thus established and endowed, powerfully contribute to. 
place the United States in the forefront of the nations. 



vn. 

THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

First, tbey who are in power must give the matter its full measui t 
of consideration. Absoi brd in other matters, pressed by measmes ul 
fiiianoe, commerce, lands, mdustrial deveIo]>ment, and iiiiu h else, even 
tli<* most intelligent and large-minded of men are in danger of over 
looking a measure, however im])ortant, comprehensive, and far-rea<*h 
ing, that is neither vital to party success nor boldly insists on being 
heard. 

Secondly, while it may be asyiiined that such of our statesmen as 
already ai>i)i eciate the importance of thv (Miterprise, seeing clearly how 
it would promote the natitmal welfare and advance the cause of learn- 
ing in the world, are equal t/> the responsibility of tiikiug it up and 
carrying it forward to a suecessiul issue on the higli ground of duty 
alon(\ it is hut rinlit as well as desirable that they be duly reenforced 
l)y the eidighteucd sentiment of the rountry. And they certainly will be. 
Educators at the head of our scliooLs, acadenues, colleges, and uni- 
versities, with tlie multitude of their friends, none of whom can fail to 
sc(; the incalculable value of a crownin;»- institution like the cue pro- 
l)(»sed, will natura]],\ join hands for its early realization when they dis- 
cover an earnest pur])ose in Congress. 

Last, but not least, the i)res8 of the T^nited States, so liberal and ever 
on the alert for new measures of i)rogress, can be snfoly counted on to 
more fully interest the iieral jmblic in a projwsition so often urged 
by the Father of his Country, so repeatedly indorsed by other of our 
statesmen in all periods of the national history, and so clearly a condi- 
tion of the highest dignity and welfare of the Eepublic. 

Such opposition as may manifest itself in any form will disappear on 
a nearer, more scrutinizing, and broader view. 

The old and once popula r objection to gOYenuneut institutions on the 
ground of political" interference, has long ceased to be valid as against 
Cougressionally-endowed State institutions, many of which are now 
among the most important in the land, and is sufficiently met by the 
adoption of such provisions as are embodied in charters wisely drawn in 
the sole interest of learning — charters under which there is seldom occa- 
sion for snbmitting to the legislature such questions as could be made 
to assume a p<artisan form, which leave the internal affairs of such an 
institution almost entirely in the hands of its professional members, 
thcTTi selves governed by university laws which give both security and 
efficiency to the entire servicOb 
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No institutions in the land are better manajcred or Lave larger iminii- 
nity from partisan mt^rference than our State universities, and none 
are more prosperous. Indeed one of these, the (Tniversity of Michi- 
gan, is in point of numbers the strongest institution in America, hav- 
ing in all its numerous departments nearly three thousand students. 
And not only in point of numbers does it hold high ground. For 
the character of its many departments, the number and ability of its 
professors, its standard of scholarship, and skill of general management, 
it stands in the front rmk. Peace reigns inthin its borders, the whole 
people regard it with pride, and the k gislature accords to it a cheerfhl 
and generous support In one respect, that of exerting a guiding and 
elevating iniSuence upon all the lower schools of the State, in a manner 
similar to that proposed for the national university, it baa long been 
foremost J affording a most useful example to all other State universi- 
ties. 

The extiaoi diuaiy career of the Smitlisuiiiuii Institution, always free 
lioni even the sli<,^htest taint of " politics," and already become the most 
important institution of its kind in the world, affords yet another total 
refutation of thi.s ancient theory that no interest, of however exalted a 
nature, may come to be sacred in the eyes of political ambition. 

In fact, with the f^nowing respect tor science and learning, and the 
consc(iuent spirit of an hontirable rivalry aniona thc liigiicr institutions 
of the country, especially those of them annually rc])orting to tlie Gov- 
ernment, there has come an almost total emancipation from the once 
potent influence of political partisanship. The supreme interest in- 
volved has so far determined both legislative and executive action in 
the several States that scrupulous care is coming to be taken every* 
where to balance the control of all such i>ubli( institutions so evenly 
a8 to leave no room for the jealous scheming of parties. 

Time has also settled another question. The old argument against a 
national university, based on the centralization theory, has long per- 
ished from the earth. It was early shown to be unphilosophical, and 
time has added countless illustrations of its falsity. The error was in 
making no radical distinction between a centralization of political 
power, which always demands vigilance lest it advance to the point of 
endangering the liberties of the i^eople, and centralization of educa- 
tional opportunities, which is not only absolutely necessary to the 
highest results in the interest of learning, but is itself the best safe- 
guard against the encroachments of politi<»l ambition by furnishing to 
thousands of local centers traine<l thinkers who are also, in the very 
process of training, imbued with the spirit of liberty and independence. 
Every iutcllLL^ent citizen now knows that, while political centralization 
is like a coiificsuou, tatal if carried to a certuiu iinui, educational cen- 
tralization is, on the other hand, like the concentration of the vital 
fluid in the heart — a prerequivsite to that diffusion of knowledge which 
insures health and secuiity to every part of the body politic* 
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Opposition bused on local Mnibitious will also <lisai)poar when a just 
view is taken of tlie relation that is normally snstaiiieil by a central 
and national postgraduate university to all other institutions; when it 
is once seen how jiotential lor the good of all would be that < entral eo- 
ordinatintr and uplifting force to which allusion has been made; huw 
powerfully the national university would inspire every faculty of in- 
struction and every ambitious institution of leai fiinjr in the hiini: how, 
with o])en doors for those worthy to enter them, ii Nvould in turn i)rove 
a great traininj^ school for such as mijiht d(\sire chairs in the nearly live 
hundred colieiies and univ(M'siries of tln^ country; liow by its exalted 
spT vice and by tlie supreme dif^nity through it and ibr its sake accorded 
to science and learning it would reflect new honor upon all institations 
of learning wheresoever found. 

It is a source of high gratification that this view is already shared 
by the great body of educators in the United States, as must have ap- 
peared from the foregoing summary, and especially gratifying that 
almost without excei)tion the presidents of great and growing uni- 
versities, North, South, East, and West, have warmly declared their 
sympathy with the national university movement. 

There has not been named in all the past, nor can there be named in 
any iiiture, one argument against the national university proposition 
of George Washington that will bear the scrutiny of philosophy or the 
test of history. 
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CONCLUSION. 

This present labor may now be concluded. It has been shown — 
That tlie offices of a true university, although of the most important 
character, are not all of them now duly fulfilled in this country; 

That these otlices L'ould be best fiiltilled by a groat national univer- 
sity, and that such university w ould be most eouvenieutly, suitably, and 
advantageously estjiblished and maintained ut the seat of tlie jS ational 
Government; where tlie chief elements of a niiiversity exist already, 
needing but their organi/.aiion, suitable halls for instructional i)ur- 
poses, and means for the support of a iai gf and superior workiu]^ force; 

That certain functions, vital in their character, that would be i>er- 
formed by a national institution, to wit, the conipletement of an Ameri- 
can system of public education, the coordination and highest develop- 
ment of the sciiools of the States, and the most eflectual cultivation of 
the i)atriotic sentiment in the minds of those certain to be jjotential in 
the direction of our national affairs, can be performed hy none other than 
a truly Kational University; 

That this conception, originating in the mind of General Washington 
during the stormy days of the Revolution, and t lu rished by him through 
life with a fondness and constancy only matched by his love of country, 
has also engafr<^d the thoughts of many other statesmen, as well of 
leading citizens in every waili of life; that Congressional coniniittees 
have favorably considered it, and that national organizations Itumdcd 
in the int^^rest of learning and of human progress have made eaiuest 
appeals for its realization ; 

That the need of a central American university, thus recognized and 
thus urged, not only remains, notwithstanding the development of ex- 
isting iTistitutioDs, but for important national reasons increases with 
the years; 

That such institution could be established and endowed without 
heavy drafts upon the National Treasury; and 

That this present i,^ in all respects a favorable time for the final ful- 
fillment of a solemn duty so long delayed. 

It can not be doubted that a nation of sucli vast resources in every 
realm, of such superior intelligence, and of such aspirations and aims, 
has already come to realize what is due in this high l egard; due to its 
own members craving the opportunities such a university would offer, 
due to the sacred cause of learning, due to the honor and welfare of a 
Republic rightfully ambitious to lead all the uatiousiu the grand march 
of civilization. 
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